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FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


APRIL, 1856. 


A JOURNEY ALONG THE WESTERN FRONTIER OF NORTH 


FINLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1855. 


O° party had spent the early 
part of the summer in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varanger Fjord, 
the last bay that now belongs to the 
kingdom of Norway to the east of 
the North Cape, and, by a singular 
coincidence, the last inlet of the 
Arctic Ocean in thai direction which 
is not closed by ice during the win- 
ter. Towards the latter end of July 
we found ourselves at Skibotn, on 
the Lyngen Fjord, where, as_ the 
quarters were rather better than 
usual in this country, we stayed for 
a few days, to rest and prepare for 
our projected journey along the 
Russo-Finnish frontier to the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. As we were 
about to quit the sea-coast, it became 
a terrible question how we should 
manage to pack our effects, con- 
sisting of personal luggage, guns, 
fishing-rods, and provisions, all of 
which had hitherto enjoyed water- 
carriage, in such a way that they 
could be conveyed over the moun- 
tains to the head waters of the 
river which falls into the other 
sea. This transit is upwards of 
forty miles in length; there is no 
road whatever, and in some places 
scarcely atrack. There was a great 
weighing of portmanteaus, adjust- 
ing of Eiiden, and balancing of 
boxes; our host, a hearty fellow, 
like most Norwegians, shaking his 
head all the time at the way in 
which his animals were loaded. 

At seven p.m. on the 25th of July 
the procession started. It con- 
sisted of five horses, four men, one 
woman, and four dogs, besides 
our three selves, one of whom 
was mounted. In a few hundred 
yards the track enters the forest, 
which becomes dense a couple of 
miles further on, whilst the trees 
are much larger than those close 
to the salt water. They consist 
chiefly of birch, with a slight ad- 
mixture of fir, the birch hanging 
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gracefully over the path, and often 
forming a series of arches, beneath 
which the procession marched in 
Indian file, which was occasionally 
broken to pursue a willow-grouse, 
or some other object by the way. 
The valley of the Skibotn Elv 
through which our course lay, is 
very deep for the first twelve miles, 
being flanked on each side by pre- 
cipitous ranges of mica-schist not 
less than 3000 feet high, especially 
on the south-west or opposite side, 
where a considerable glacier fills 
the upper part of the mountain, 
and feeds two or three long cas- 
cades, which seam the black cliffs 
that hang over the glen with irre- 
gular lines of white. The entire 
valley is richly filled with wood, 
which extends far up the mountains 
on both sides to the base of the 
higher precipices, which present a 
ragged outline to the sky. Below 
the track the dense mass of foliage, 
now in full luxuriance, is unbroken, 
save by an occasional crag, or by 
the stony bed of the river, often 
flanked by alders of great size, under- 
neath which is a fringe of the grey- 
leaved willow. 

We had not gone very far before 
a thunder-shower came on, which 
lasted for a couple of hours, and 
soaked everything. The centre of 
the storm appeared to be over the 
mountain on our left, where Herr 
Rask a year or two ago killed the 
bear he used to talk about so much. 
The rain, besides wetting us, raised 
the streams which cross the path, 
and thereby increased the difliculty 
of getting over. This was generally 
effected by turning one of the horses 
into a ferry-boat, which sometimes 
conveyed two passengers at once, 
whose efforts to remain dry were 
generally the source of amusement 
to the rest of the party. About 
twelve miles from Lyngen Fjord, 
the valley contracts in the neigh- 
BB 
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bourhood of the ‘Foss,’ where 
the river has cut for itself a 
deep and tortuous channel through 
the peace rock. The track by 
which we were to gain the upper 
valley here ascends for a very long 
a till it attains a great elevation 
above the ravine, where the waters 
are heard thundering far below, 
though not visible, owing to the 
depth of the chasm and the density 
of the forest. 

A few nights ago I had made an 
expedition to this very ‘ Foss’ for 
the purpose of fishing, it being the 
highest part of the river which the 
salmon can reach. Two boys, one 
ason of Herr Rask, our late host, 
were my companions. On leaving 
the usual track, soon after the as- 
cent commences, we struck down 
towards the river on the right, walk- 
ing through a tangled mass of 
spongy moss, bilberry, and crow- 
berry, which constitute the chief 
undergrowth of the forest, and 
partially cover the huge blocks of 
mica-schist which have fallen from 
the heights above. It wanted about 
two hours of midnight when we 
reached the bed of the river, which 
we ascended for half-a-mile, the 
chasm through which it flows gra- 
dually becoming narrower and more 
precipitous, until there remains 
nothing to walk upon but a ledge 
between the mural rock on the one 
hand and the torrent on the other. 
I never fished, or rather attempted 
to fish, in a more thoroughly ro- 
mantic spot, nor ever met during 
the whole summer, either in Fin- 
mark or elsewhere, with a scene so 
grand and so beautiful. The Ski- 
botn Elv, which here flows at the 
bottom of a tortuous chasm about 
fifty feet in depth, and half that 
number of yards in width, forms a 
series of fuaming rapids that alter- 
nate with crystal pools, where, 
owing to the perfect clearness of 
the water, the salmon could be seen 
as distinctly as silver fish in a bowl 
of glass. The sides of the chasm 
are peveeny vertical, and in some 
places slightly overhanging, es- 
pecially at the re-entering angles, 
where the water has eaten away the 
base of the rock. In this manner 
the narrow ledge which afforded us 
footing disappears further up, and 
on turning a projecting point we 
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found the river rushing in a furious 
cascade between two faces of cliff, 
worn perfectly smooth by the action 
of the water, and which barred our 
progress up the stream as effectuall 
as it does that of the salmon. 
few trees springing from crevices 
in the rock, or projecting from the 
edge of the precipice, wave overhead, 
and fringe the narrow strip aloft 
which admits air and light into this 
remarkable scene, and through 
which, as through a break in the 
clouds, a peep is obtained of the 
hanging birch woods extending to 
an enormous heightabove. Indeed, 
at one point, where the slit runs at 
right angles to the general course of 
the valley, along streak of foam may 
also be seen descending for more 
than a thousand feet down the face 
of the rocky and precipitous moun- 
tain which forms the south-western 
flank of the valley, here contracted 
to its narrowest limits. The boys 
were in high glee at the sight of the 
fish in the pools; but the very 
cause which enabled us to see 
them so well, in addition to the 
difficulty of throwing a line in 
such a place, prevented my catching 
anything but trout, which took 
the salmon flies keenly at first. 
For three hours I struggled against 
fate and the mosquitoes, the two 
lads, who had neither veil nor gloves, 
being terribly annoyed in the mean- 
time, and as there seemed no pros- 
pect of success, we were fain to re- 
turn to Skibotn. 

The ascent and subsequent de- 
scent rendered necessary by the 
occurrence of this gorge, was very 
hard work for our horses, who often 
sunk up to the knees under their 
heavy loads in the spongy soil; one 
beast rolled over against a fir-stump, 
baggage and all, and another put 
his foot into a cleft log, from which 
it was no easy matter to extricate 
him; but, with these SERN, 
nothing occurred to impede our 
progress, which, though slow, was 
steady. This part of the route is 
very beautiful, and the state of the 
atmosphere towards midnight en- 
abled us to see it under very fa- 
vourable circumstances. Being in a 
valley, the sun was not visible—in 
fact, about this time he first begins 
to set in this latitude—but there 
was a pleasant mellow light, as of 
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evening, and the pale blue sky, 
without a cloud, canopied the woody 
glen, along the base of which, ex- 
tending some hundred feet above 
the abyss, there crept a grey line of 
mist, rolling up as it seemed from 
the Fjord like the smoke of a battle. 
The path still continues through a 
succession of birch, alder, and fir, 
though the latter becomes less fre- 
quent: on the flattened top of one 
of these firs, which overlooked all 
the other trees in its vicinity, was 
the nest of an osprey, a large mass 
of sticks that could hardly fail to 
attract the attention of any one 
passing this way. ‘The presence so 
near the path of a nest that had 
been occupied this year, serves to 
indicate how little this route is used 
in summer, that is, during the breed- 
ing season. Open, boggy places, 
and sometimes masses of débris 
from the height on the left, relieve 
the closeness of the forest, and oc- 
casionally admit of exquisite views 
being obtained, though it must 
be confessed that the mosquitoes 
would seldom allow the veil to be 
raised for the purpose of contem- 
plating them. Not far from the 
spot where the horse rolled over, at 
the commencement of a long descent, 
looking towardsthe south-east, there 
is probably the finest view on the 
route. The two principal streams 
which form the Skibotn Elv unite a 
mile or two from here at a great 
depth below in the bottom of the 
valley, each flowing through its 
own deeply indented ravine, whose 
serpentine course seems to be cut 
out of the universal forest which 
overspreads the entire lower part 
of the glen. Many falls and rapids 
occur on both streams as they hasten 
to meet each other, thus breaking 
the silence of the night by a dull 
continuous roar, which reverberates 
from the rocks on either side. The 
principal fall of the main stream is 
in full view from the position to 
which I allude; it is distant some 
three miles up the valley, through 
which our course yet lay for several 
hours’ journey, and presents a mag- 
nificent body of foam, gleaming like 
silver through the wood. To the 
right, again, a cascade of much 
greater height, but of less volume, 
pours down from the steep moun- 
tain on the south-west or opposite 
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side of the gorge, and forms part of 
a third torrent which feeds the 
river below. 

About three a.m. we struck the 
north-east branch—one of the two 
principal streams beforementioned— 
of the Skibotn Elv, which has cut 
for itself a romantic fissure through 
the primitive rock, and rushes im- 
petuously over its narrow bed to 
the brink of a precipice, whence its 
waters are precipitated into the 
gorge below. Here, under a pro- 
jecting shelf, were found my saddle- 
bags and other things, which had 
been sent on before, and left in an- 
ticipation of our arrival. It was at 
first proposed to encamp on this 
spot, which, the Lapps say, is beau- 
tiful as the gates of hell are beau- 
tiful; thereby meaning, doubtless, 
that they consider the scene ex- 
tremely hideous, looking at it in the 
same light as the men of the early 
part of the last century looked upon 
the Highland hills. ‘The place, 
however, was too damp and noisy, 
owing to the rush of water, so we 
settled under a fir-tree not far off, 
lit a good tire, and were soon com- 
fortably squatted round it, eating 
our supper. The night was so fine, 
and the situation in this forest 
valley, with its numerous cascades, 
so thoroughly romantic, that none 
of us felt the want of a tent; even 
the mosquitoes were quict for a 
while, and as we smoked our pipes, 
reclining on the reindeer skins, @ 
feeling of calm satisfaction and con- 
tentment, such as a pipe after a 
hard day’s work can alone produce, 
seemed to pervade the party. It 
was past nine a.M. when I awoke; 
the sun was shining full upon the 
spot where we had been sleeping, 
and my companions were already 
up and looking about. Presently 
a large pot of milk, obtained from 
the Pyhaota people, who have their 
summer quarters just below, was 
placed on the fire, and contributed 
largely towards our breakfast, the 
dogs polishing off the remainder. 
At this time our provision store 
consisted of sundry pots of rein- 
deer’s flesh preserved hermetically 
by Rostad, of Hammerfest, a useful 
and portable but not a palatable 
article of food; also a few pots of 
essence of beef, with some cakes of 
pressed vegetables for making soup, 
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very good ; reindeer’s tongues, still 
better; several loaves of rye bread, 
and a box of butter, coffee and 
sugar, and three bottles of currant 
wine, made by Rask from wild 
fruit found near Skibotn. There is 
probably not much wine made 
within the Arctic circle from fruits 
grown on the spot, yet this would 
bear comparison with the same kind 
of wine as one gets it in England, 
and had the advantage of being 
effervescent. Few people in this 
country would imagine that there 
could be sufficient warmth in so 
high a latitude as to ripen the 
numerous small fruits, such as 
whortleberry, bilberry, molteberry, 
and several others, all of which are 
preserved extensively by the people, 
and are very useful additions to 
one’s bill of fare in these regions, 
The molteberry—almost unknown, 
I believe, in Britain—is a yellow 
fruit, in shape something like our 
mulberry ; it grows in moist spots, 
and forms the Norwegian substitute 
for strawberries, being eaten cold, 
with milk and sugar. They were 
just ripe at this time, and very 
plentiful in the lower woods. This 
abundance of the smaller fruits is 
the more remarkable when we re- 
collect that Skibotn is situated in 
69° 30° N. lat.—i.c., in almost the 
same parallel as the mouth of the 
Great Fish River and Montreal 
Island, a region so utterly destitute 
of vegetable and, by consequence, 
of animal life, that when the re- 
mains of Franklin’s ill-fated expedi- 
tion arrived there, no sustenance 
was to be obtained, and they all 
——_ of hunger. The picture 

awn of the hideous barrenness 
and disagreeable summer climate of 
that terrible region by Chief-factor 
Anderson, forms a strange contrast 
to the comparative luxuriance of 
this valley, which lies on nearly the 
same parallel, or if anything a little 
to the north of it. 

The River of the Gates of Hell, as 
we called it for want of a better 
name, is crossed by a log bridge 
(the only one on the route), after 
which the path again ascends. It 
was highly enjoyable at this time to 
walk in the forest, with the sun 
streaming through the waving 
boughs of birch, whose varying 
shadows chequered the dense carpet 
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of moss and crowberry beneath ; 
even here the warmth was strongly 
felt, notwithstanding our aentene 
elevation above the sea level. 
Being a short distance in advance 
of the party, with my dog, a hen 
capercallie flew across the path, and 
fluttered boldly in the air; it was 
my first interview with this noble 
species of game, and I was deter- 
mined to see the brood, which after 
some search the dog found for me. 
They were, however, too young to 
shoot, so that I gained nothing for 
the larder, and lost my way into the 
bargain, the others having gone 
on a-head. As far as one ma 

judge from merely passing throug 

the district, game does not seem to 
be plentiful in this valley. A few 
willow grouse and this capercallie 
with its brood, was all we saw ; and 
had there been much more in the vici- 
nity of the path, it is probable that 
the dog would have given notice of 
its presence. ‘The case is very diffe- 
rent in Karlsé and some of the rough 
islands towards the mouth of the 
Lyngen Fjord, where English 
sportsmen fone been known to 
make bags more suitable to a Scotch 
moor than to Scandinavia. But a 
mere passing visit can afford very 
little evidence of the real facts, 
especially when every kind of bird is 
so migratory as is the case up here. 
From what I can learn, however, 
and from subsequent experience in 
the valley of the Muonio, it seems 
probable that throughout the north 
of Scandinavia, except in certain 
spots whose local peculiarities at- 
tract the birds, game is but sparsely 
scattered throughout this vast re- 
gion, and requires careful search 
and hard work for any one to get 
sport at all. Hares are said to be 
pretty common, but we did not see 
any here. Of the larger species of 
game, including beasts of prey, no 
trace was to be seen, though there 
are undoubtedly bears in the forest, 
one having been killed by Rask a 
short time since, and another con- 
fronted by one of our men on the 
river side a little below the ‘ Foss.’ 
Wolves are spoken of as pretty 
numerous, especiaily towards the 
higher grounds; but as to wild rein- 
deer, the fjelds are so likely to be 
occupied by the quasi-tame herds 
of the Lapps, that a hunter who 
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shot one would most probably find 
it ear-marked, in which case com- 
pensation would be due to the 
owner, 

On rejoining my companions, I 
found that the procession had halted 
to rest and get cool, as the sun 
was very powerful, and the air 
warm even in the shade. The path 
here lay at a considerable elevation 
above the bottom of the valley, and 
a clear space enabled us to look 
upwards along its course towards 
the mountain chain which we had 
to cross. The valley itself is 
broader, and has less the character 
of a glen as it approaches the central 
range. but the lower parts still 
present to the eye a sea of green 
foliage, though the limit of the fir 
is passed. In the midst of this 
vast forest basin, an occasional 
glimpse is caught of a small lake, or 
of the river, now a quiet stream, 
gleaming amidst the trees. Far 
away towards the head of the valley, 
and almost on the verge of the line 
where the graceful birch degenerates 
into a scrubby bush, a wreath of 
smoke curling gently upwards in- 
dicated the position of Pyhaota, 
though its actual distance eames 
the subject of fierce controversy, 
ending as usual in a bet. The 
track descends to the margin of 
the river, here a pleasant upland 
stream, full of alae rapids and 
quiet, trouty-looking pools, over- 
shadowed by a fringé of grey and 
green-leaved willow bushes, har- 
bouring clouds of gnats and midges. 
The common sandpiper was nume- 
rous, and there were a few ducks 
swimming on the water, who doubt- 
less had broods in the vicinity. It 
was an hour after midday when the 
advanced guard got to Pyhaota, the 
horses straggling in at intervals, re- 
tarded in proportion to the number 
of times that the luggage had slipped 
off their backs. The summer quar- 
ters of the family who live here are 
lower down the valley, not far from 
the scene of our last bivouac; an 
old woman had, however, gone on 
before to light a fire, and make 
ready for the reception of the party, 
this being in fact a species of 
hospice for travellers crossing the 
mountains, for the maintenance of 
which a small allowance is made, I 
am told, by the government. There 
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is another hospice on the southern 
side at Motka Uoma, which is up- 
wards of sixty miles from Skibotn 
by this route, and Pyhaota is the 
only regular habitation between the 
two places. This family are the 
only permanent residents in the 
valley that I could hear of away 
from the shores of the Fjord, and 
are most probably Quiins, or, as we 
should call them, Finns, though I 
did not ascertain the fact. It must 
be borne in mind that there are 
three distinct people, each speaking 
a different language, who inhabit 
the province of Finmark, which 
forms the northern portion of Nor- 
wegian Lapland. First of all come 
the Lapps, perhaps the earliest in 
point of occupation, now the lowest 
in point of civilization. They are 
called by the Norwegians ‘ Finner,’ 
and are divided into ‘ See-Finner,’ 
or fishing Lapps, and ‘ Fjeld Finner,’ 
or mountain Lapps. The latter 
lead a nomadic life, wandering about 
from fjeld to fjeld with their herds 
of reindeer, and although imagina- 
tion may people the country with 
tribes of this decaying race, it is 
eertain that their numbers bear but 
a small proportion to the rest of the 
= and that Lapland is no 
onger for the Lapps. The Nor- 
wegians occupy the towns and 
fishing stations as merchants, fisher- 
men, government officials, and pro- 
fessional men, but their settlement 
in this country is of ,more recent 
date, as none of them had fixed 
abodes, at least beyond Tromsé, 
before the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Previous to that 
time the bold Norsemen rather 
looked upon Finmark as a tributary 
srovince; indeed, Other, when 
oasting of the tribute paid to him 
by the natives during his northern 
voyages, states that in those days 
no Norsemen lived beyond Senjen. 
The Finns called by the Nor- 
wegians Quiins, are a much more 
recent importation, having crossed 
the aanelied from the south some 
time during the last century, and 
since then they have increased con- 
siderably, being much more disposed 
to till the soil than either the Nor- 
wegians or the Lapps. South of 
the watershed, where the rivers 
fiow into the Gulf of Bothnia, both 
in Swedish and Russian Lappmark, 
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and also in the Swedish province of 
Wisterbotn, the Finns, here no 
longer called Quins, form the resi- 
dent population almost as far west 
as the valley of the Kalix, where 
Swedish is at length found to be the 
language of the peasantry. 

Like most settlements in the re- 
moter districts, the house at Pyhaota 
was filthy and odoriferous ; so much 
so that my companions preferred 
taking their mid-day nap outside, 
leaving me stretched on one of the 
pallets within. Beyond affording 
us an opportunity of eating our food 
unassailed by mosquitoes, no par- 
ticular advantage was derived from 
its shelter, and we were glad enough 
to set off after a rest of four hours. 
Very shortly the main river had to 
be crossed, but the delay thus occa- 
sioned was atoned for by the amuse- 
ment it afforded. First of all, the 
horses with the baggage took to the 
water, and floundered across, the 
dogs all the while howling on the 
near side, and yet not daring to 
plunge in. One of the beasts was 
then sent back as a sort of ferry-boat 
for those who remained behind, 
some of the natives having waded. 
Last of all came the Commander-in- 
Chief; and when he was fairly em- 
barked, the dogs, seeing there was 
no help for it, ceased their chorus, 
and swam gallantly over. This ac- 
complished, the procession struggled 
through a succession of woody 
swamps, gradually emerging from 
the trees as higher ground was 
gained, and in about two hours we 
were clear of all wood, save dwarf 
birch and mountain willow, the for- 
mer only a few inches high, while 

atches of the latter occasionally 
ringe the streams and bogs. 

e were now approaching that 
central chain of mountains which, 
commencing in the neighbourhood 
of Roraas with the Syl Fjeld towards 
the north-eastern termination of the 
Dovre Fjeld, continues through six 
degrees of latitude and nine of lon- 
gitude to form the watershed line of 
the northern half of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and to be the 
boundary between the kingdoms of 
Norway and Sweden, the rivers of 
the former country flowing in short 
and rapid streams towards the 
Norihern Ocean, whilst those of the 
latter have a longer and more 
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— course into the Gulf of 
othnia. The highest point in this 
range within the Arctic circle is 
Sulitelma in lat. 67°; but north of 
the great Lake of Torned, where the 
watershed bends to the east over 
nearly two degrees of longitude, the 
loftiest elevations are no longer to 
be found on or close to its immediate 
line, but approach much nearer the 
Norwegian coast, where the highest 
peaks often spring from the edge of 
the salt water. ales to this fact, 
there have been geographers who 
would altogether deny the existence 
of this chain, to which the name of 
Kjélen Mountains has been given, 
and their ideas were strengthened 
by the knowledge that it was pene- 
trated and broken in several places 
by low passes, which thus prevented 
anything like a continuity of ridge. 
Of all these passes, the lowest is 
probably that by the Lake of Tornea, 
which is said not to be 1400 feet 
above the level of the sea. Hence 
also arises the anomalous circum- 
stance often remarked upon by 
travellers in Northern Lapland, that 
the mountains decrease in altitude 
from the neighbourhood of the sea 
towards the interior; so much so, 
that a person placed in some parts 
of the country on a commandin 

eminence nse unless coal 
with this peculiarity, conclude that 
the course of the streams must be 
the reverse of what is actually the 
ease. From this arises the great 
comparative depth of the narrow 
gorges through which they flow on 
approaching the sea, as instanced in 
the case of the Alten and the Tana, 
whose valleys are prolonged sea- 
wards in the rock-bound Fjords 
which bear their name. This is the 
case, too, with the valleys of those 
rivers which discharge their waters 
into the Lyngen Fjord, the most 
magnificent of all the northern salt- 
water lochs, flanked as it is for 
nearly forty miles by a chain of 
peaks, that tower over the inter- 
vening po to a height little 
short of 5000 feet above the sea 
at their base. The Scandinavian 
watershed, still following the line 
of the Kjélen Mountains, attains its 
northern limit in lat. 69° 20’ N., 
long. 21° 30’ E., about twenty miles. 
to the north-east of the pass by 
which we were just about to cross 
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it on our journey southwards. The 
chain along which it runs is at this 
point represented by a mountain 
mass which probably exceeds 3000 
feet of elevation, and is marked in 
Hermelin’s map as the Halde Fjeld. 
It contains the sources of the river 
which flows into the Kaa Fjord 
branch of the Lyngen Fjord on the 
north, whilst the waters of its 
southern flanks feed the Lettas Eno, 
which at its junction with the Kon- 
garni, close by the now deserted 
village of Enontekis, takes the name 
of Muoniv, and is the most 
northerly of all the streams finding 
their way into the Gulf of Bothnia. 
This mountain mass, called the 
Halde Fijeld, though in nowise 
distinguished by its elevation, as 
many higher peaks, especially those 
of the Lyngen chain, may doubtless 
be discerned from its broad plateau, 
occupies an important position in 
the physical geography of the 
country, both as the turning-point 
of the Scandinavian watershed, and 
also as the point where its line 
ceases to run along a chain of an 

considerable elevation. Henceforth 
it quits the Kjélen Mountains, and 
the axis of the watershed between 
the Arctic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Bothnia is to be traced along a 
range that seldom reaches 2000 feet, 
and in some places cannot be said 
to show much perceptible elevation 
above the gradual slope of the 
plateau. Indeed, the Jedeckejaure, 
on the summit level of the Jauris- 
vara Pass between Kautokeino and 
Karesuando, is stated by Von Buch 
to be only 1378 feet above the level 
of the sea, with summits not more 
than 500 feet above the pass itself; 
and further eastward, beyond the 
sources of the Tana, they do not 
appear to rise any higher, as Wah- 
lenbeng, in his topography of Kemi 
Lappmark, tells us that ‘ towards 
Finland, on the level, mountainless, 
and marshy plains of the Ivelojoki 
in Enare, where birch and firs can 
thrive, the separators of the waters 
sink low.’ The curve of the northern 
coast of Norway is roughly con- 
formable to the curve of the water- 
shed, and it will be found that the 
lofty island of Mageré, containing 
the North Cape itself, the turning- 
point of that coast, is situated in the 
prolongation of the mean direction 
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ofthat part of the Kjélen Mountains 
containing the watershed line within 
the Arctic circle. Thus the great 
central chain of the peninsula, 
though in the Halde Fjeld it ceases 
to divide the river basins of the 
Northern Ocean and the Gulf of 
Bothnia, has one at least of its 
prolongations in the broad range 
through which the Alten cleaves its 
way into the sea; and which range, 
towards the head of the Porsanger 
Fjord, may be said to fork off into 
two principal branches. That one 
which runs towards the north ter- 
minates in the granitic peaks of 
Kjelvik and the long cliff of Nord- 
cap; whilst the other branch, run- 
ning in a north-easterly direction, 
comprises the summits of Vorie 
Dudder and Rastekaise (which may 
attain 3000 feet), and finally meets 
the waters of the Arctic Ocean in 
the precipices of the Nordkyn and 
the lofty Fjelds which overlook the 
head of the Tana Fjord. Some 
travellers, however, consider that 
the prolongation of the Kjélen 
Mountains towards the North Cape, 
should be sought in the lofty penin- 
sula of the Jokculs Fjeld and the 
mountainous islands of Stjerné, 
Seiland, and Qualé, whose geologi- 
cal formation does certainly more 
nearly approach the type of the 
better defined portions of the chain. 

Reverting to our own position: 
the prospect now before us was 
singularly grand, having a sort of 
awful and solitary beauty, alt ough 
there was no glacier or field of per- 
petual snow in sight, with the ex- 
ception of a few thick drifts in some 
of the hollows. The form of the 
hills is rounded, and free from the 
angularity and asperity which dis- 
tinguish those of the Lyngen chain ; 
fewer precipices are displayed, and 
the ascent to the pass is not steep. 
One of the chief features of the 
scene is its intense loneliness, 
scarcely broken by any visible signs 
of animal life, as at this season the 
Lapps have not yet quitted the 
neighbourhood of the  sea-coast, 
where they go that their reindeer 
may feed on fresh ground, and at 
the same time avoid the heat of the 
interior, so injurious to that animal. 
Even birds, which enlivened the 
solitude of the forest below, are far 
from numerous, a few golder 
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. plovers, a pair or two of wood sand- 

ipers, and some mealy redpoles, 
ie all we noticed hereabouts ; 
indeed, our party seemed to be 
almost the sole tenants of the waste. 
The sun was already getting low, 
but his rays, undiminished by any 
cloud in the sky, poured full upon a 
broad hummocky mass in front of 
us, to the left of the ass by which 
we were to reach Kilpis Jervi. This 
mountain was a fair specimen of the 
chain through which lay our route: 
its grey slopes seemed almost desti- 
tute of vegetation, and could afford 
sustenance to little else save the 
reindeer and the ptarmigan. Gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly a 
faint mist overspread it, not merely 
floating on the summit, but em- 
bracing the surface closely, so that 
all the ravines and undulations, 
though softened in their outline, 
remained distinct, and imprinted 
their shape on the fleecy envelope, 
to which the almost horizontal rays 
of the sun imparted a rosy tint of 
exquisite beauty ; at the same time 
a long wreath of stratus was creep- 
ing up the valley from behind, whilst 
the atmosphere overhead continued 
extremely clear, and the sky of the 
purest pale blue. The Kalkojaure, 
a gloomy-looking pool with some 
islets in the middle, occupies part of 
the intervening hollow; and far 
away in the east is seen the main 
branch of the Skibotn Ely, issuing 
from the hill-side in a large body of 
foam. The travelling was pretty 
easy up here, and, except where 
streams had to be crossed, dry for 
this country. About eleven p.m. 
we gained the summit of the pass, 
and had our first view of Kilpis 
Jervi. (Jervi, I must observe,means, 
in the Finnish language, a lake, as 
does Jaure in the Lappish : Joki is 
the Finnish for a river.) We were 
now probably about 2400 feet above 
the level of the sea, and standing 
on the frontier between Norway 
and Russian Finland, the boundary 
stones, which generally follow the 
watershed, being visible for several 
miles. This boundary line was 
originally made between the king- 
doms of Sweden and Denmark 
(Norway then being a ‘province 
attached to the Danish crown), in 
the year 1751, and is probably one 
of the largest and best defined in 
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the world—always excepting the 
Great Wall of China—being deter- 
mined for the space of 1200 miles by 
a continuous succession of Réses, or 
march pillars, placed at intervals 
along its entireextent. From the Syl 
Fjeld, in latitude 63°, to the Halde 
Fjeld, in 693°, this boundary follows 
as nearly as possible the line of the 
Scandinavian watershed. Previous 
to the year 1751, the crowns of 
Sweden and Denmark had been in- 
volved in frequent disputes relative 
to their frontiers in this part of the 
world, which occasionally led to 
serious complications, as the phrase 
now goes. So late as the sixteenth 
century the rulers of Norway had a 
sort of claim to the Swedish Lapp- 
marks, but Charles IX., the father 
of Gustavus Adolphus, deprived 
them of their old frontiers, which 
are said formerly to have extended 
even to Uleaborg, on the Bothnian 
Gulf. This he did by sending 
missions and establishing churches 
amongst the Laplanders, at the 
same time appointing officers to 
collect the revenue and administer 
justice. Thus possession, the best 
of all guarantees, decided the boun- 
daries, as the Norwegians had no 
settlements on this side. This pro- 
ceeding was the more justifiable, as 
the mouths of the great Bothnian 
rivers had been occupied by Swedes 
in the 14th century. But Charles 
did not stop here. By the treaty of 
Teusin, concluded between him and 
the Russians in 1596, the Czar gave 
up in favour of Sweden his claim to 
all the countries between East 
Bothnia (now the province of Ulea- 
borg) and the Sasmaes Fjord, 
though it does not appear that they 
(the Russians) had, either by posses- 
sion or prescription, any title to the 
same whereby they could confer 
the right of holding upon another 
party. Moreover, the Czar in a 
secret article also renounced in 
favour of Sweden all his claims on 
Finmark and part of Nordland; 
these claims arising from the fact 
that a few White Sea_ pirates, 
doubtful subjects of his predecessors, 
black mail 
and otherwise plundered on the 
coasts of those provinces during 
their summer excursions. As the 
latter portion of this territorial 
arrangement—which resembles on a 
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small scale the celebrated partitions 
of Tilsit—was only known to the 
contracting parties, Charles IX. had 
of course to await a favourable op- 
portunity for carrying it into effect ; 
and in the interim, Christian IV., 
the reigning sovereign of Denmark, 
discovered in a singular manner the 
proposed severance of his northern 
provinces. He received a map, 
published at Antwerp by Ortelius, 
the geographer, wherein the whole 
of Finmark and Nordland, as far 
as the Tys Fjord, in latitude 68°, 
was cut off from Norway, and 
coloured as though belonging to 
Sweden. Thus it would appear 
that even in those days emperors 
were in the habit of making over to 
their adversaries, territory which 
belonged to third parties, and also 
that the practice of anticipating 
alterations in the map of Europe 
was not unknown in the 16th 
century. On inquiry, it turned out 
that in constructing his map the 
geographer had followed the account 
of a French officer who had been 
present during the negotiations, and 
whose book, published in France 
shortly after, stated that the Czar 
would permit the King of Sweden 
to levy contributions down to the 
Malangen Fjord, on the coast of 
Nordland; so that even the geo- 
grapher had gone a little further in 
removing the boundary to the Tys 
Fjord, almost a degree and a-half 
further south. Christian IV. set to 
work to defeat this project; and in 
the journey which he made to 
Wardé and the north, though un- 
able to drive the Russians from 
Kola, the place destroyed by our 
White Sea squadron the summer 
before last, he prevented any 
Swedish settlements on the northern 
coast. Nevertheless, after this visit 
the Laplanders complained that 
Swedish Fogdens levied taxes from 
Wardé to Malangen Fjord; and in 
1610 we find that a Swedish Com- 
missioner arrived with his suite on 
the Tys Fjord, instructed to levy 
full contributions on the inhabitants, 
and not to be satisfied with any 
attempt at composition. These 


lans, however, were eventually 
rustrated by Christian IV., and on 
the accession of Gustavus Adolphus 
to the Swedish throne, in 1613, he 
renounced the claims of his father 
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to these provinces. Yet it was not 
till nearly a century and a-half had 
elapsed before the boundaries be- 
tween the two kingdoms were finally 
determined by the treaty of Oct. 2, 
1751; which stipulated, moreover, 
that the limits should be investigated 
every ten years—so jealous were 
the two crowns of their respective 
rights, a jealousy inflamed by the 
bitter hatred the two Scandinavian 
nations then bore towards each 
other. The boundary as then settled, 
after following the line of the Kjélen 
Mountains as far as the Halde Fjeld, 
in lat. 69° 20’ N., long. 21° 30’ E., 
turned eastwards, but still followed 
the watershed, as far as the source 
of the eastern branch of the Tana, 
which river then became the boun- 
dary till within forty miles of the 
Arctic Ocean. Near Polmack, onthat 
river, the line again took an easter] 

direction, and was continued till it 
struck the frontier of the province of 
Arkhangel, upon the Peise Elv, in 
those days the north-western ex- 
tremity of the Russian empire. In 
consequence of the watershed ceas- 
ing to be the boundary at the source 
of the Tana, Sweden managed to 
secure possession of the extensive 
and almost uninhabited district of 
Enare, the waters of which find 
their way into the Varanger Fjord 
by the Pasvig, not far from the 
ied of Skégeré, the supposed site 
(in futuro) of the Northern Sebas- 
topol. In 1780, and again in 1806, 
new commissioners were sent out 
to examine the whole of the frontier; 
but three years after the latter date 
the northern portion of Tornea 
Lappmark and the whole of Keni 
Lappmark were ceded, together with 
the rest of Finland, by the treaty of 
Frederickshamm, to the Russians, 
who thus became the inheritors by 
conquest of all the advantages 
accruing to Sweden from the boun- 
dary settlement of 1751. And so 
completely are matters now changed 
since those days, that in consequence 
of the union of the crowns of Sweden 
and Norway in the person of Ber- 
nadotte, the monarch who now 
reigns at Stockholm is obeyed along 
the northern instead of along the 
southern side of this frontier, east of 
longitude 21°, and is actually a loser 
by the diplomatic successes of his 
predecessors on the Swedish throne, 
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Who of the commissioners could 
foresee this in the middle of the last 
century? Since the treaty of Frede- 
rickshamm, in September, 1809, 
which was the result of an under- 
standing between the Emperors 
Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit, 
the Norwegian province of Finmark, 
from the Kalkojaure, in long. 21° E., 
has been bounded to the south and 
east by the dominions of the Czar, 
and their respective frontiers in this 
immediate district have undergone 
no subsequent change. Hence it 
was that on arriving at the summit 
of the pass we were standing on 
Russian territory. 

The air at this juncture was be- 
ginning to feel rather sharp, the 
mists also being on the increase ; 
and unfortunately, although the 
path was traceable, and the descent 
easy to that bay of Kilpis Jervi 
which most nearly approaches this 
point, our boat lay at the head of 
the lake, and we had in consequence 
to make a considerable detour to the 
right, over ground more elevated 
than the pass itself. As this part 
of the Fjeld is very wild, and en- 
tirely trackless, everything de- 
pended upon our guide, a mere lad, 
who seemed to know very little of 
the way. For upwards of four 
hours we wandered about in this 
elevated region, to the great distress 
of the horses, who found the bogs 
and stony tracts and mud beds 
which skirt the patches of snow, 
exceedingly difficult to cross. One 
brute was completely bogged, and 
had to be unloaded before he could 
extricate himself: during the opera- 
tion and consequent halt, the midges 
were very annoying, a curious cir- 
eumstance, considering the lowness 
of the temperature. Further on 
we passed the limit of the dwarf 
birch, and indeed of all vegetation, 
save that of the lichens, which 
spread their green and yellow tra- 
cery upon the angular blocks of 
mica-schist that here cover the 
greater part of the surface. For 
two hours after midnight the cold 
was disagreeable, though not below 


the point of congelation, but the . 


mist which occasionally enveloped 
us caused it to be more felt. This 
region in places exceeds the line of 
go0o feet, according to Keilhau’s 
contoured map, and as the waters 
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flow into Kilpis Jervi, it forms part 
of Russian Finland ; but though so 
lofty the prospect was generally 
confined, owing to the frequent 
drifts of vapour and the imperfect 
light. As the morning advanced, 
and we got lower, the mists cleared 
away, and at length a second glimpse 
of Kilpis Jervi was obtained, which 
now included the head bay where 
our boat was drawnup. A descent 
of nearly 1oco feet had yet to be 
accomplished, steep, and very pain- 
ful for the heavily burdened horses, 
The prospect from the rocky ledge 
overlooking the descent is full of 
interest, both in a geographical and 
political sense, though none of the 
party were exactly in a humour for 
indulging in observations uncon- 
nected with the main object of 
finding the way. Norway, which 
we had just quitted, was behind us; 
Sweden, to which we were bound, 
lay before us, and yet the dominions 
of the grasping Muscovite, on which 
we stood, come cranking in between, 
the wedge being driven, as it were, 
into the territory he one day hopes 
to possess. The spot where they 
all unite, a mile or two on the right 
of our position, is at the Rock of 
the Three Nations, a short distance 
from the head of Kilpis Jervi, and 
close by a small tarn, whose waters 
are said to flow indifferently into 
Kolta Jervi, whence they reach the 
Arctic Ocean, and into Kilpis Jervi, 
whence they reach the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Should this be the case, 
the whole of Scandinavia south- 
wards is insulated, but Keilhau’s 
contoured map does not agree with 
the statements made by our men, 
and moreover Laing, if 1 remember 
rightly, mentions having met with a 
surveyor who had examined this 
district, and found the story about 
the flow of the waters incorrect. 
All I can say on this interesting 
subject is, that from the command- 
ing position on which we stood, a 
portion of Kolta Jerviis visible, and 
that the slope of the watershed be- 
tween it and Kiipis Jervi is so 
slight as not to be perceptible at 
this elevation, indeed, the de- 
pression of the central chain in 
which they both lie has the ap- 
pearance of being one and the 
same valley, though in reality each 
is the commencement of a separate 
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river basin, whose waters have very 
different terminations. A group 
of mountains in the distance, bear- 
ing south-west across the great 
depression alluded to, present 
several very remarkable peaks and 
precipices, some of which were 
much streaked with snow. These 
are probably a portion of the cen- 
_tral chain, containing the sources 
of the Gaabra Joki, which joins 
the stream flowing from Kiltis 
Jervi at Motka Uoma, and so 
forms the Kongirni. We now 
rapidly descended, no longer un- 
easy as to our position, and soon 
reached the mountain willow and 
the birch once more. Mealy red- 
poles were numerous; a nest con- 
taining three eggs was found, fresh 
even at this late period. The 
scrubby straggling wood was full of 
them, the short stumpy trees being 
just what = appear to like. Field- 
fares and willow grouse were like- 
wise noticed, and I should also men- 
tion that a small colony of lemmings 
was observed during the descent. 
Shortly after three o’clock on the 
morning of the 27th, the advanced 
guard arrived at the brink of the 
lake, where we were glad to see our 
home for the next five days snugly 
drawn up in alittle creek, but ready 
for launching. ‘The rest of the pro- 
cession straggled into camp at inter- 
vals, some of them grievously fa- 
tigued. Forthwith a blazing fire 
was kindled, half-a-dozen reindeer 
tongues boiled for breakfast, fol- 
lowed by coffee, pipes, and a snooze; 
nothing could be more satisfactory. 
Our chief in the meantime settled 
with the Skibotn people for the use 
of the boats, and when I awoke after 
a short nap, our trusty allies—to 
wit, the five horses, two men, one 
woman, and three dogs—were pre- 
paring to retrace their steps, leaving 
us with two hands to row the boat. 
The party was therefore now reduced 
to five men and one dog (a setter 
brought out from England), all of 
whom presently embarked in the 
boat, which was so filled with lug- 


page that our peas down the 


ake was very slow; the morning, 
however, was delicious, and the sky 
without a cloud; a cool and gentle 
breeze from the west just rippled 
the surface of the water, and 
served, though in a slight degree, to 
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inerease our speed: This remote 
mountain lake, the commencement 
of the long frontier between Sweden 
and the Russian empire, is almost 
the last of those great sheets of fresh 
water which occupy depressions in 
the elevated plateau forming the 
south-east base of the Kjélen Moun- 
tains, and which, at an average ele- 
vation of about 1400 or 1500 feet, 
constitute the upland reservoirs of 
all the great Bothnian rivers. In 
size, however, it can bear no com- 
parison with the lakes of Torneé 
and Lulea, and it is probably much 
less known and frequented than 
either of these, its banks being en- 
tirely uninhabited. Birch woods 
and willows thickly fringe the edges 
of its bays and promontories, and 
ascend to a considerable height up 
the flanks of the hills in which it lies 
embosomed. The trees and scrub 
were now in full summer foliage, 
and so dense in some places is the 
undergrowth, that the country wore 
by no means a savage aspect; in- 
deed one is inclined to wonder at 
the luxuriance of vegetation in this 
remote nook of Lapland at an ele- 
vation of 1600 or 1700 feet above 
the level of the sea. Seen ona fresh 
and brilliant morning like this, the 
country, though wild and solitary, 
may fairly be called beautiful; it 
is a beauty, however, not often seen, 
for except a boat or two from the 
settlements below, that come to 
catch the lanky pike and insipid 
‘sik,’ which form a large portion 
of the food of the people, the ducks 
and the divers have it all to them- 
selves. The mountains in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood do not rise 
to any great elevation above the 
lake, nor are they remarkable in 
their appearance; but there are 
glimpses of lofty peaks much 
streaked with snow towards the 
west, one in particular, visible from 
the head of the lake, bearing, as I 
could judge, about west by north. 
This mountain, a huge mass of rock 
and snow, towering into the blue 
sky like a truncated pyramid, con- 
stitutes the most remarkable fea- 
ture in the landscape; its lofty 
form, a parting reminiscence of old 
Norway, was the last thing present 
in my recollection as I fell asleep 
to the bottom of the boat. 

It was almost noon ere we reached 
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the foot of the lake, and here we 
had to land, and, after taking every- 
thing out of the boat, drag it about 
four hundred yards to avoid a stony 
‘foss’ which occurs at the commence- 
ment of the stream issuing out of 
it. The sun was now fiercely hot, 
and brought forth clouds of mos- 
quitoes from the thick undergrowth 
by the side of the water. Those 
provided with veils and gloves had 
every reason to be thankful for 
them. Whilst the preparations for 
the portage were in progress, I 
strolled a short distance up the 
side of the lake, and flushed a pin- 
tail duck, whose brood the dog 
speedily found crouching in the 
cover; as they flapped away I 
brought down six to the double 
shot, and this was my first sporting 
essay in the dominions of his Im- 
perial Majesty Alexanders II. In- 
deed there seems to be no lack of 
birds just here ; ducks of more than 
one kind are to be met with, and as 
for the little mealy redpoles, the 
birch thicket resounded with their 
song. The labour of dragging the 
boat was considerably augmented 
by the heat; we harnessed ourselves 
to pieces of rope, and tugged with 
might and main, two in front and 
two behind, until she was fairly 
launched in the river, which is here 
little more than a good-sized brook, 
filled with stones of gneiss and 
mica-schist. The fish must be nu- 
merous, to judge from their inces- 
sant rising, but small; I suppose 
principally grayling. The two men 
worked alternately at the sculls and 
at the punting poles until we came 
to the junction with the Gaabra 
Joki, here a deep and listless stream. 
This was ascended for a few hundred 
yards, and at length we reached 
Motka Uoma, the first settlement 
in Sweden, consisting of two houses 
with their outbuildings, and a sort 
of shed or detached room provided, 
by way of an hospice, for the accom- 
modation of travellers, who use this 
route in the winter when the snow 
will bear sledges. The distance 
from Skibotn can only be guessed 
at by the time taken up in travel- 
ling. Our party had been forty- 
three hours on the way, and if fifteen 
hours be deducted for the three 
halts that were made, a rate of two- 
and-a-quarter miles per hour would 
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ive sixty-three miles as the distance 
Cetneen the two places as actually 
travelled: in that sixty-three miles 
we had seen one house. In astraight 
line the distance is probably about 
forty miles. We immediately took 
possession of the room, which was 
tolerably clean, but full of noxious 
insects, rendered additionally fierce 
by the heat of the weather. The 
remainder of the day was occupied 
in cooking, eating, smoking, and 
spying about; towards evening a 
great slaughter was made of the 
mosquitoes and their allies, after 
which we fell asleep, leaving the re- 
mainder to take vengeance on our 
prostrate bodies. 

Motka Uoma (a place called Rau- 
nula seems to occupy its position on 
the maps) is in the Satie, of Kare- 
suando, and may be considered the 
remotest hamlet in that portion of 
the ancient province of Torned 
Lappmark which now remains to 
Sweden after the treaty of 1809. 
There is no permanent human abode, 
if we except that of a very recent 
settler, that I could hear of, within 
twenty miles, in any direction. It 
is situated at the junction of the two 
streams which form the Kongirni 
River, in a marsh (as implied by the 
name) that lies amongst the eastern 
spurs of the Kjélen Mountains, and 
in the angle which that chain makes 
with the lower range constituting 
the watershed line between the 
feeders of the Muonio and the Arctic 
Ocean. A wilder district is hardly 
to be found in all the north, until 
we get to the head waters of the 
Ivalojoki in Enare. Bears are 
spoken of as even numerous in the 
neighbouring mountains; and if it 
is true, as stated by competent 
authorities, that wolves have been 
on the increase during the present 
century in Scandinavia, this district 
will doubtless come in for its share 
of them, especially when the herds 
of reindeer are on the surrounding 
Fjelds. Of birds, the shore lark, dot- 
terel, golden plover, and ptarmigan, 
breed on the barren hills; the birch 
thicket harbours,amongst the smaller 
species, fieldfares, redwings, grey 
shrikes, and mealy redpoles, besides 
illow grouse; the 
wood sandpiper, ruff, and other 
waders frequent the marshes; whilst 
the numerous lakes and streams are 
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visited at this season by broods of 
wigeon, pintail, Arctic duck, and 
white-fronted goose, thus ensuring 
a good supply of wildfowl to the 
settlers. Gree all these reign the 
rough-legged buzzard, the gyrfalcon, 
and perhaps the golden eagle, whose 
eyries are upon the rocks that over- 
look the vale. 

The following morning was bril- 
liant, as usual. I made my ablutions 
in the river at an early hour, and on 
returning to breakfast, found to my 
horror that the people had boiled 
our ducks. The ignorance or pre- 
judice of the Norwegians, in whose 
messes, sweets and savouries are in- 
discriminately mixed, is bad enough, 
but nothing can be hoped from peo- 

le who, like these Finns, are in the 

abit of boiling ducks. At this sea- 
son, wildfowl, both young and old, 
afford the settlers a very necessary 
addition to their diet, the benefits 
of which might be further increased 
if they had any idea of rendering 
their food palatable. It may, how- 
ever, be suggested, that in these 
rough countries the palate is indiffe- 
rent, provided the craving of the 
stomach can be allayed. Neither 


of these two houses contained any. 


meat, or any additional species of 
food, excepting a quantity of small 
fish called ‘sik,’ which is very taste- 
less, and worse than the boiled 
duck, which we at length split and 
grilled ourselves. 

Our party on starting from Motka, 
was considerably increased, as the 
luggage had to be distributed 
between two boats, in addition to 
the large one in which we ourselves 
voyaged. This was worked by 
three men, only one of whom could 
speak Swedish, the principal part of 
the steering, a most important duty, 
being performed by a celebrated 
hand from Karesuando. The Kon- 
girna, down which we had to travel, 
flows very smoothly, and in a deepish 
channel, for several miles, between 
dense thickets of birch and willow, 
which, alternately with bogs, occupy 
this elevated plain. Nothing could 
lead one to suppose that we were 
travelling within the Arctic circle. 
The woods, if such they can be called 
where the trees are so small, pre- 
sented a mass of verdure, often over- 
hanging the water’s edge, on which 
it was delightful for the eye to 
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dwell; the sky was cloudless, and 
the slanting rays of the sun gleamed 
upon the calm surface of the river; 
the hum of insects, if not quite equal 
to that on the shores of the Putrid 
Sea, which some gentleman des- 
cribes as resembling the escape of 
steam through a valve, was quite 
loud enough to attract attention, 
especially when the boat grazed the 
fringe of the narrow stream. Birds 
of the forest and the marsh showed 
themselves for a few moments as 
they flew over from one side to the 
other, and once a grey shrike was 
noticed watching, sentinel like, the 
motions of the party from the top- 
most branch of a dead tree that had 
grown higher than its neighbours. 
He seemed to guess our evil inten- 
tions, for when the boat stopped he 
disappeared immediately. Broods 
of ducks, too, yeinsiodiiy wigeon, 
were swimming on the water: some 
dived on our approach, others hid 
themselves in tLe bush, whilst the 
anxious parents flew uneasily over 
the boats, in the hopes of distracting 
our attention. Very few were shot, 
as they were mostly too small. We 
were gradually leaving the high 
mountains, though the lofty range 
at the head of the Gaabra Joki still 
presented a few snowy lines which 
nothing but the clearness of the 
atmosphere enabled us to see, so 
great was the distance; they con- 
tinued in sight during the greater 
art of theday. Several lower hills, 
owever, some of them round, 
isolated masses, others appearing to 
be spurs of the principal chain, over- 
look the caland' vale through which 
the river flows, and occasionally 
approach so close that eyries of 
birds of prey previously known 
could be made out by the telescope. 
These hills are generally strewn 
with large blocks, rendered more 
conspicuous as the scrul) becomes 
lower and thins out towards their 
broad and flattened summits. For 
many miles the scenery continues 
to be of this character, wild, and not 
without a certain kind of beaut 
interesting from its extentand loneli- 
ness, and above all from the mystery 
which ever hangs over an unknown 
and unpeopled district. Hiding in 
the recesses of the forest and the 
fjeld, lurk the bear and the wolf, the 
lynx and the glutton, and although 
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not probable at this time of the year, 
it was quite within the bounds of 
any that some one of these 
asts might show himself to the 
party, who were only too anxious for 
such an encounter. Towards noon 
the passage of the first ‘ Foss’ 
occurred; the upper part was so 
easy that I was able to shoot a 
wigeon on the wing as we went 
down, but further on the river 
becomes little better than a narrow 
torrent, compressed between rocky 
banks. Those not engaged in work- 
ing the boats got out to lighten 
them, as the channel was not wider 
than the length of the longest, and 
contained very little water, indeed 
there was greater danger of sticking 
fast than of being upset. After this 
the channel is extremely stony, so 
much so that we grounded fre- 
quently. A very bad ‘ Foss’ was 
presently reached; the water rushes 
with impetuosity between slopes of 
smoothly polished rock not many 
yards apart, and there is no room 
for the sculls to be worked. Most 
of the luggage was therefore taken 
out, and the boats let down by means 
of a rope, one man being left in 
each tosteer. This done, we cooked 
our dinner on the shingle, preparing 
the soup in a three-legged iron pot, 
and grilling some ducks in the 
embers. Neither the smoke of 
green wood nor of tobacco was of an 
avail in keeping off the insects, w hich 
were more annoying to-day than at 
any time during the summer. They 
are indeed so many thorns in the 
flesh, going far towards marring the 
pleasure of a fine day in these 
regions. The place where we halted 
was the commencement of the 
longest and most difficult ‘ Foss’ on 
this day’s journey. A low chain, one 
of the spurs before spoken of, here 
approaches the river, its stony ridges 
rising like an irregular island above 
the sea of birch and willow which 
overspreads the surface of the lower 
grounds. Through a depression in 
this ridge, the waters of the Kon- 
garna find their way over ledges 
and amidst blocks of primitive rock, 
and so considerable is the fall here 
accomplished, that we at length lost 
sight of the snow-streaked moun- 
tains in the north-west, whose 
receding peaks had been watched 
with interest throughout the day. 
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During the descent, which was 
very exciting, our boat shipped a 
considerable quantity of water, 
which wetted my gun so effectually 
that it missed fire a few minutes 
afterwards on my attempting to 
shoot a willow grouse, of which 
there is abundance hereabouts. 
Henceforth, for several miles the 
prospect becomes more confined, as 
the vale is rather narrower, and the 
hills are closer. 

The evening was most lovely and 
highly enjoyable as we proceeded 
on our way; the three boats were 
following each other in rapid suc- 
cession through a dashing current, 
now gliding gently through a quiet 
reach or enlargement of the river 
resembling a lake, where their ap- 
pearance was the signal for the 
ducks and the divers, so numerous 
on these lonely waters, to make off 
with their young ones for a place of 
safety. The sun, low down in the 
north, was pouring a flood of ruddy 
light almost horizontally upon the 
rugged stony hills which raise their 
grey and uncovered heads above the 
vale, whilst his rays were streaming 
in long lines over the forest, and 
tipping the topmost branches of the 
green birch trees; but as time wore 
on the shades of twilight fell upon 
the forest and the river, though a 
faint tinge of pink long lingered on 
the higher grounds. Our day’s 
journey terminated at Nuimakka, 
a settlement also on the Swedish 
side of the Kongirnii, consisting of 
a substantial log-built dwelling- 
house, and the usual outbuildings. 
It was the fifth inhabited house met 
with during the three days’ journey 
from the Lyngen Fjord. Accordin 
to previous directions, a room had 
been swept and cleaned for our ac- 
commodation, and T should mention, 
that although the people were civil 
and obliging, the good wife thought 
this extra cleansing of the room was 
a tax upon her goodnature worthy 
of especial remuneration. The heat 
was considerable, and the mosquitoes 
annoying as before, but altogether 
the place was not uncomfortable, 
and a store of rye meal having been 
discovered in the house, the unex- 
pected luxury was speedily conver- 
ted into hasty ahiien for the 
benefit of man ail dog. 

Our men rested during the greater 
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of the following day, which was 
unday, and we ourselves lounged 
about the place, which is surrounded 
by a few acres of meadow, suffi- 
ciently luxuriant to give one of our 
party the hay fever; this bit of 
meadow, which affords such con- 
venient fodder for their cattle, is a 
mere oasis in the wilderness of 
morass and birch forest which 
covers, as usual, the whole face of 
the country visible from the house, 
except the rough and rocky slopes 
of a high hill on the opposite side 
of the river. The boats were off 
again at six P.M.; afternoon fine, 
but rathercloudy. A short distance 
below Nuimakka the river enlarges 
into a lake of considerable size, the 
aspect of the country continuing the 
same as during the latter part of 
esterday’s journey, though the hills 
ecame lower and less frequent, and 
the prospect is generally less varied. 
From the middle of the lake, how- 
ever, we had a more extended view, 
and a wild and desolate one it was. 
After a somewhat monotonous pull 
of several hours, we presently came 
to a very bad ‘Foss,’ quite a 
cataract, indeed, where it became 
necessary to make a portage of 
several hundred yards, a long and 
tedious operation, which was not 
concluded till past midnight. The 
descent of the river is still conside- 
rable, and several rapids are passed, 
some very shallow, where the boat 
kept bumping continually, and so 
often shipping water that the bot- 
tom was full of it. The river be- 
comes broader, with high banks of 
gravel, and the birch cover, now 
containing better trees, is exces- 
sively thick and tangled. Owing to 
this and to the higher banks, the 
peepeet from the water is very 
imited, and no hills of any conse- 
quence are to be seen. ‘Towards 
morning we landed at a house on 
the Russian side (the first Russo- 
Finnish hut we entered): the 
eaves were plastered up with nests 
of the house martin, which hence- 
forth is very common in the settle- 
ments, now no longer twenty 
miles apart. The country here 
seems very flat; extensive swamps 
alternating with the forest, some 
low hills being visible in the distance. 
The contrast afforded by such a 
dreary region was the greater from 
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our having been accustomed to the 
bold mountains of Norway so long. 
A broad and shallow lake, marked 
in the maps as Kelottijervi, is next 
entered. Here I fell asleep, but on 
awakening found that we had com- 
menced the descent of a series of 
rapids, one of which is rather an 
awkward business, as the river, after 
collecting so many small tributaries 
in its course, here flows through the 
rocky channel and amidst the huge 
blocks with a tremendous rush. 
Our Finns, who are remarkably ex- 
pert in their river craft, shot it 
cleverly and without a touch, which 
would len been almost fatal. On 
the banks of the pool where this 
‘ Foss’ terminates, the first Scotch 
fir was noticed, from which it may 
be inferred that the bed of the river 
here is about 1200 feet above the 
level of the sea, so that a descent of 
500 feet and upwards from Kilpis 
Servi was already accomplished. 
The sight of a fir was grateful after 
the monotony of continual birch. 
Not far below is Mouno, a hamlet 
which is the residence of a Swedish 
authority, the first we hnd seen. 
His house, to which we were hospi- 
tably invited, was very comfortable, 
after the Finnish huts, so that we 
were gladof the opportunity to break- 
fast and snooze there for a few hours. 
From this it is only a short pull to 
Enontekis, on the Russo-Finnish 
side, the ancient capital of the 
northern part of Torneé Lappmark 
previous to the time when the Rus- 
sians became possessed of North 
Finland. It is, or rather was, 
situated on a grassy peeeaay at 
the junction of the Kongiirnai and 
the Lettas Eno, whose farthest 
branch rises in the Halde Fjeld 
before mentioned. All that remains 
of the village, which occupies so 
conspicuous a position on the maps, 
is the churchyard, the blackened 
ruins of the ‘Prestegaard,’ and the 
house of asingle family. Thus, even 
in this remote corner of the world, 
there are places which go to decay ; 
the population, scanty as it is, gathers 
round other centres, and when the 
church is removed the people would 
appear to follow it. Even the re- 
mains of those who were once buried 
here have not all been permitted to 
rest in peace; it is not long since 
some men from the south of Sweden, 
cc 
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desirous perhaps of studying the 
craniology of the Lapps, dug open 
the graves in the churchyard, and 
took away some sacks full of bones. 
The surface of the enclosure was still 
full of holes, out of which might be 
seen sticking bits of coffins, and bones 
of all kinds except skulls, these 
having been carefully removed. 
Grasses and flowering plants were 
growing over the graves, amongst 
which the Rubus Arcticus and deli- 
cate Linnea Borealis, both so cha- 
racteristic of the North, were the 
most conspicuous. The situation is 
favourable, however, and some day 
another village may arise to replace 
the old one whichis gone. It seems 
possible, here at least, to cultivate 
the soil; corn and potatoes were 
growing about the farm in tiny 
patches, and a considerable number 
of nice-looking little cattle were 
frisking about in a grassy enclosure 
near the ruins of the ‘ Prestegaard.’ 
The view from this slightly elevated 
promontory is particularly interest- 
ing; the ee hills seen up the vale 
of the Lettas Eno are doubtless 
portions of the low watershed range 
before mentioned as branching off 
from the Kjélen Mountains, in lati- 
tude 69° 20’ North. This range here 
makes its nearest approach to the 
present frontier of Sweden, in the 
hill called Possesvara, beyond which 
lie the sources of one branch of the 
Alten, and a day’s journey farther 
is the village of Kautokeino, in Fin- 
mark. <A line drawn from Enon- 
tekis to this hill on the frontier of 
Norway, is probably not more than 
twenty miles in length, crossing the 
narrowest part of the wedge of Rus- 
sian territory which lies between the 
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two Scandinavian kingdoms. The 
united rivers here take the name 
of Muonio, the channel becomes 
broader, and the banks, which are 
often loaded with gravel and trans- 
— blocks piled up by the ice 
uring the spring, are sufficiently 
high to exclude the view of the 
surrounding country. We landed 
at Gunnari in search of a witch said 
to reside there, but not finding her, 
continued our journey to Kare- 
suando, where we arrived late in the 
afternoon. 

This is a place of some importance, 
being the first village met with on 
coming from the Lyngen Fjord, a 
distance of one innit and twent 
miles by any practicable route. tt 
is the winter quarters of the Lapps 
of this district who were still in 
Norway with their flocks; but 
besides these there is a resident 
population of Finns, who dwell in 
the substantial and roomy log 
houses, which, with their out- 
buildings, are scattered at random 
over the grassy peninsula that lies 
between the Muonio and its back- 
water. The parish of Karesuando 
is the most northerly in Sweden, 
comprising all that portion of 
Tornead Lappmark which now 
borders the north-west corner of 
the Russian empire. The church 
is conspicuously on on a slight 
eminence overlooking the river and 
the rest of the country towards the 
end of the tongue of grass land, and 
a few hundred yards from the 
‘Prestegaard,’ where we took up 
our abode in an establishment that 
could at least lay claim to some of 
the usages of civilization. 
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F all the illusions that are succes- 

sively created and dispelled in 
the path of the hope-flushed en- 
terer upon literary life, his inno- 
cent expectation of reward in pro- 
portion to his intrinsic merits is 
undoubtedly the most signal. There 
are few men who have risen to high 
celebrity in literature during our 
own day, who have not been in- 
debted for their good fortune nearly 
as much, it may be suspected, to 
factitious circumstances as to their 
own inherent capacity. Present 
and posthumous fon rest not in- 
deed on inverse, but at least on 
very different, principles. And in 
truth we think it high time that 
critics should arrive at an unani- 
mousdecision, thatthat which wema 
term the process of ‘literary canoni- 
zation’ should not be accomplished 
until the expiration of some ten 
years after the defunct poet or his- 
torian had ceased to dispense his 
hospitality or his jokes. There is 
something so terribly mercenary and 
‘sycophantish ’ in the composition of 
all civilized society, that social rank, 
or a reputation for good dinners, 
enters largely into the contempo- 
rary conditions of intellectual fame. 
Much more do a variety of mental 
characteristics shed a reflex light 
upon an author’s talents. Webelieve 
indeed that no man, however tran- 
scendent may be his natural abilities, 
can hope to attain to very high cele- 
brity, unless he either enjoy rank 
and wealth, or possess a seat in the 
House of Commons, or become by 
his wit and his conversation the 
darling of society. It would be 
vain for the spirit of Byron to 
reappear in the part of a plough- 
boy; and it would be still more 
useless for another Mr. Macaulay 
to write historical essays, if he were 
neither member for Edinburgh nor 
an orator of the House of Commons. 
Lord Byron somewhere ascribes a 
large share of the popularity com- 
manded by his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, to the fact that it 
“was praised by Duchesses,’ a convic- 
tion which no doubt, so far as a cer- 
tain circle of society is concerned, 
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may have beenwell founded. All the 
writings in the world would not have 
given Sidney Smith, while a curate 
on Salisbury Plain, the celebrity he 
enjoyed in London, which was based 
entirely on his conversational 
powers. No one cared for the 
novels of Mr. Disraeli until he 
aspired to be a politician. And it 
is singular to observe how the lite- 
rary fame of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton has increased during the last 
few years under the same influence. 
Thus Mr. Rogers acutely 'appre- 
hended the position which fortune 
had assigned to him; he was a very 
indifferent poet, and a tolerably 
opulent banker. Descent had not 
bestowed on him the prize of a 
coronet; nor had intellect endowed 
him with the tongue of an orator. 
But fate, who seldom withholds every 
condition of successful ambition 
from the votaries of fame, was not 
so cruel as to leave him poor. 
Accordingly, Rogers bethought him 
of a happy expedient to shield the 
blemishes of avery second-rate muse ; 
and he set up for a bon vivant and 
amanof taste. This was, in truth, 
a lucky hit. He gave excellent 
breakfasts and more recherché din- 
ners to the amateur literati of dis- 
tinction, who were exceedingly 
happy to partake of his cookery 
and his wine. Into this snare were 
successfully inveigled such men as 
Moore, and Sidney Smith, and 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Hallam; 
although the principles on which the 
little coterie of St..James’s-place 
had been founded implied a woeful 
degeneracy in an age which had 
witnessed the assemblies of Holland 
House. Samuel Rogers, however, 
as we have said, also avowed him- 
self a lover of the fine arts. His 
taste in this respect may indeed 
have been genuine ; nor is it likely 
erhaps that perceptions of the 
eautiful in art should be wanting 
where any spark of imagination 
existed ; although we confess we 
are always disposed to regard with 
suspicion any phase of character so 
easily counterfeited as that of a man 
of taste, when pushed to ostentation. 
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Between the passport of false wit 
and that of spurious taste there 
exists this broad distinction,—that 
the one is on the instant detected 
and exposed, while the other may 
always pass current if cautiously 
handled. Had Sidney Smith been 
a pretender, his reputation could 
never have been acquired. Had 
Rogers been altogether devoid of 
artistic perception, he might have 
retained the character of a ‘man of 
taste ’ when he had reached the age 
of Parr. 

Thus, between the champagne 
and the made-dishes in the dining- 
room, and the paintings and curio- 
sities in the drawing-room of St. 
James’s-place, there is no doubt 
that the poetry of Samuel Rogers 
grew exceedingly popular. The 
poet, too, possessed a fund of 
ancient anecdote, and was endowed 
with a certain tendency to invective 
and gentle vituperation, which gave 
a zest to entertainments that are 
ever liable to flag through the want of 
amusing stories nicely seasoned with 
a little moderate and well-bred 
malevolence. Thus, at the breakfast 
table of Rogers, one fine May morn- 
ing in 1825, was cooked up between 
the host, Lord John Russell, and 
Mr. Moore, the little calumny in 
regard to the public conduct of Lord 
Castlereagh, which was published 
nearly thirty years afterwards in 
the biography of Moore, to draw 
down the memorable thunderbolt 
of the late Lord Londonderry against 
its noble editor. But above all, 
Rogers gained the position at once 
of a poet anda patron of poets: and 
although tradition has not recorded 
many acts of striking generosity and 
munificence upon his part towards 
the less fortunate members of his 
fraternity, he could now and then 
play the patron with striking effect, 
and illustrate the vantage ground 
afforded, in this respect also, by his 
pes position. Never did a 
1appier incident present itself for 
the maintenance of this character, 
than when the friends of the dying 
Sheridan were enabled to repay to 
the Prince Regent the £150 which 
he had readily advanced, by availing 
themselves of the purse of Rogers. 
The poet unhesitatingly drew his 
check for the required amount, and 
the Prince was thrown into a false 
position. 
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Nothing, however, can be further 
from our view than to do injustice 
to the memory of one who lived so 
long amongst us. Samuel Rogers 
was in every point of view a re- 
spected as well as a distinguished 
member of society. If he had 
availed himself of the pecunia 
means, the longevity, and the lei- 
sure, of which he was possessed, to 
have led the life rather of the phi- 
lanthropist than of the man of the 
world, he would have done more to 
perpetuate his own fame, and would 
assuredly have gained for his old 
age a brighter retrospect than any 
that he could have obtained from 
the pleasures of society or the table 
of the epicure. Experience has 
generally reversed the aphorism of 
the Assyrian king, whose criticism 
by Aristotle is on every lip, which 
imports that the most sensual plea- 
sures of life werethemost permanent, 
and the most pleasing in their re- 
trospect. ‘And although such a 
comparison is certainly not war- 
ranted by any characteristics which 
are known to us of Samuel Rogers, 
it is also true that very few inci- 
dents have been recorded of his 
exertions for the benefit of man- 
kind. Rogers, however, was in this 
respect in no way different from the 
majority of those with whom he 
was in the habit of associating ; and 
it would be hard to blame him for 
not having formed an exception to 
the general constitution of the 
society around him. 

The Recollections of his Table- 
Talk deserves attention, if only as 
a record of the social life and cha- 
racter of a poet who had lived con- 
temporaneously with three—we had 
almost said with four—schools of 
poetry, and had maintained the po- 
sition which his works originally 
assigned him during a period of 
seventy years. His Ode to Super- 
stition appeared in the age of 
Cowper, of Hayley, and of Burns. 
He lived through the period in 
which Byron and Scott exerted a 
supremacy over literature, and in 
which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were derided ; and he lived through 
the period which brought a general 
calobelie to Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, when Byron and Scott had 
quitted the stage. And he had 
seen, before he died, many years 
the reputation which it is the fashion 
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to assign to the poetry of Tennyson 
and his followers. 

But we have a further object in 
adverting to the work which is thus 
entitled, because we think that it 
has certain intrinsic as well as ex- 
trinsic claims to public attention 
which have recently been dispa- 
raged. That it contains a consider- 
able proportion of trumpery is in- 
deed indisputable; and it might 
have been reduced, with advantage, 
to one-half ofits dimensions. Many 
of the anecdotes are of very indif- 
ferent merit; and not a few we 
had heard before the publication of 
the present Recollections. But there 
are many other incidents, again, 
related of the experience of a man 
who had passed seventy years, after 
he had come to manhood, in every 
circle of society, which justify a 
regret that the work should have 
been compiled in such inconsiderate 
haste; and that the editor should 
have given to the public not simply 
the Recollections of the Table-Talk 
of Samuel Rogers, but recollections 
of table-talk of nearly everyone 
else. We shall endeavour to avoid 
the ground which has been already 
trodden. 

The anecdotes which are here re- 
corded are very superior to the 
poet’s criticisms, which, indeed, 
are so indifferent as to drive us to 
one or other of these alternatives, 
either that criticism is no part of 
poetry, or that Rogers was no poet. 
The following is a characteristic 
anecdote, such as Rogers loved to 
treasure and relate :— 


Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf 
and dumb, was to dine one day with 
Lord Melville. Just before the time of 
the company’s arrival, Lady Melville 
sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance, who could talk with 
her fingers to dumb people, that she 
might receive Lord Seaforth. Presently 
Lord Guildford entered the room; and 
the lady, taking him for Lord Seaforth, 
began to ply her fingers very nimbly : 
Lord Guildford did the same ; and they 
had been carrying on a conversation in 
this manner for about ten minutes, 
when Lady Melville joined them. Her 
female friend immediately said, ‘ Well, 
T have been talking away to this dumb 
man.’ ‘Dumb!’ cried Lord Guildford, 
“bless me, I thought you were dumb.’ 


To this statement, Mr. Rogers, 
as though uneasy as to the authen- 
ticity of the rest, adds the assurance 
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that ‘ It is perfectly true.’ We can 
only say, like his friend Major 
Price, ‘we wish we could believe 
it.’ 

‘ Here we have a short and charac- 
teristic anecdote of Porson. 

When Porson dined with me, I used 
to keep him within bounds ; but I fre- 
quently met him at various houses 
where he got completely drunk. He 
would not scruple to return to the dining- 
room after the company had left it, pour 
into a tumbler the drops remaining in 
the wine-glasses, and drink off the 
omnium gatherum. 


It would certainly be difficult to 
conceive a more forcible illustration 
of omnium gatherum than these di- 
vergences from Lord Seaforth to 
Porson, and again from Porson to 
a third person, perhaps equally dis- 
similar from either. But we re- 
member to have heard a very simi- 
lar story to this anecdote of a 
learned judge who has recently 
quitted the scene. 

The Recollections assuredly do 
ample justice to the reputation 
which Mr. Rogers enjoyed in his 
life-time for the acquisition of 
scandal: and a fine harvest of it 
there seemed every probability of 
our possessing when the present 
work was first announced. Perhaps, 
indeed, this consideration has in- 
fluenced the omission of almost 
everything relating to the living; 
and when the present generation 
shall have passed away, our pos- 
terity may be amused with another 
collection of Recollections, dealing 
largely in the scandal of the last 
twenty years. There must surely 
be a very interesting Supplement 
in store. 

Rogers’s love of scandal appeared 
ence to attach to his rivals. 
Thus, at Drury Lane Theatre :— 


When the play began, I went round 
to the front of the house, and desired the 
box-keeper to show me into Lord 
Byron’s box. I had been there about 
a minute, thinking myself quite alone, 
when suddenly Byron and Miss Boyce 
(the actress) emerged from a dark 
corner. 


The poet may have possessed 
some literary friends (in the more 
enial acceptation of the term), and 
e may have had a certain natural 
desire to stand up for his cloth col- 
lectively; but he appears to have 
been far from unwilling to disparage 
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his fraternity individually. Thus, 
he tells us that, whatever had been 
Byron’s tastes for natural beauties, 
he could have had none for those of 
architecture. 


Byron, like Sir Walter Scott (?), was 
without any feeling for the fine arts. 
He accompanied me to the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, but soon growing tired of 
looking at the pictures, he sat down in 
a corner; and when I called out to him, 
* What a noble Andrea del Sarto !’—the 
only answer I received was his muttering 
a passage from The Vicar of Wakefield. 
- - . » When he and Hobhouse were 
standing before the Parthenon, the latter 
said, ‘ Well, this is surely very grand.’ 
Byron replied, ‘Very like the Mansion 
House.’ 

This is certainly the most awful 
bathos, in point both of association 
and of fact, that can well be con- 
ceived. 

Again, we have an instance of 
Lord Byron’s petty enmity towards 
Wordsworth, which Rogers had re- 
peated to the latter. 

Mr. Rogers (says Wordsworth) told 
me that when he was travelling with 
Lord Byron in Italy, his lordship con- 
fessed that the hatred he bore me arose 


from the remark about his poetry which 
I had made. 


Although Byron may have made 
the observation in joke, no man 
seriously entertaining such a senti- 
ment would have had the simplicity 
to enunciate it. 

Lamartine fares no better :— 

Lamartine is a man of genius, but 
very affected. . . . . In short, he was 
so disagreeable, that, some days after, 
both Talleyrand and the Duchess di 
Dinoapologised to me for his ill-breeding. 

Let us see what Rogers can tell 
us of an elder generation. Here is 
a good story of Erskine :— 

To all letters soliciting subscriptions 
Erskine had a regular form of reply. 
*Sir,—I feel much honoured by your 
application, and I beg to subscribe’— 
here the reader had to turn everleaf— 
* myself your very obedient servant,’ &c. 

Rogers was versed in the idiosyn- 
crasies of lawyers, and he gives us an 
interesting trait of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, evincing the happy tem- 
perament in which he quitted this 
world :— 


While his servants were carrying 
Thurlow upstairs to his bed-room, just 
before his death, they happened to let 
his legs strike against the bannisters, 
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upon which he uttered—the last words he 
ever spoke—a frightful imprecation upon 
‘all their souls !’ 

Here is a characteristic anecdote 
of the gambling propensities of the 
old Whig leaders :— 

Fox (in his earlier days), Sheridan, 
Fitzpatrick, &c., led such a life! Lord 
Tankerville assured me that he had 
played cards with Fitzpatrick at Brooks’s 
from ten o’clock at night till six the next 
evening, a waiter standing by to tell 
them ‘ whose deal it was,’ they being too 
sleepy to know. 

After losing large sums at hazard, Fox 
would go home—not to destroy himself, 
as his friends sometimes feared, but—to 
sit down quietly and read Greek. 

Again :— 

It is quite true that Fox, when a very 
young man, was a prodigious dandy— 
wearing a little odd French hat, shoes 
with red heels, &. He and Lord Car- 
lisle once travelled from Paris to Lyons 
for the express purpose of buying waist- 
coats; and during the whole journey 
they talked of nothing else. 

These are among Mr. Rogers's 
most intellectual reminiscences of 
the great leader of the Whig Oppo- 
sition ! 

Here, again, is a trait of Burke, of 
a like sort:— 

Malone was one day walking down 
Dover-street with Burke, when the 
latter all at once drew himself up, and 
carried his head aloft with an air of great 
hauteur. Malone perceived that this 
was caused by the approach of Fox. 
After Fox had gone by, Burke asked 
Malone very eagerly, ‘ Did he look at 
me ? 

So much for the venerable illusion 
of the highmindedness of Edmund 
Burke! 


There are one or two very good 
sayings recorded of Fox in this 
volume. The inquiry was once 
made of Mr. Fox, ‘ If Wilberforce 
were compelled to desert either the 
cause of the slaves or the party of 
Mr. Pitt, to which would he adhere ?’ 
‘Oh,’ said Fox, ‘he would be for 
Barabbas.’ 

Here is a joke of Dunning’s, ap- 
plied, of all men, to Lord Mans- 
field :— 


Dunning was stating the law to a jury 


* at Guildhall, when Lord Mansfield in- 


terrupted him by saying,—‘ If that be 
law, I'll go home and burn my books.’ 
Dunning answered, ‘ My lord, you had 
better go home and read them.’ 
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Rogers here tells a story of Dun- 
ning’s ugliness. Lord Thurlow 
called on Dunning, at Nando’s, with 
a note, which he desired the waiter 
to give him, as he was playing at 
whist. The waiter, not knowin 
Dunning by sight, Thurlow enjoine 
him to give the letter to the ugliest 
man in the room, and Dunning im- 
mediately received it. 

The editor, however, appears 
woefully unable to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad jokes. He 
gives us two of Sheridan’s, nearly 
side by side, and apparently with- 
out making the least distinction be- 
tween them :— 

When the Duke of York was obliged 
to retreat before the French, Sheridan 
gave as a toast, ‘the Duke of York and 
his brave followers.’ 

Sheridan was asked, during his last 
illness, if he had ever undergone an 
operation. ‘ Never,’ said Sheridan, 
‘except when sitting for my picture, or 
having my hair cut.’ 

The one is a very happy hit: the 
other so alee that Sheridan 
alone could have dared to give ut- 
terance to it. 

We might give other instances of 
the same want of judgment. 


It was Lord Chesterfield, not Sheri- 
dan, who said, on the occasion of a cer- 
tain marriage, that Nobody’s son had 
married Everybody’s daughter.’ 

Lord Chesterfield remarked of two 
persons dancing a minuet, that they 
looked as if they had been hired to do 
it, and were doubtful of being paid. 


What can be worse than the first, 
or better than the last? 

Many of these traditions bear a 
very strong internal evidence of 
improbability. Is the following 
likely to have been uttered by 
Horne Tooke under the circum- 
stances P 


When Horne Tooke was at school, the 
boys asked him what his father was? 
Tooke answered, ‘A Turkey merchant.’ 
(He was a poulterer.) 


We suspect that Mr. Rogers re- 
lated these stories at a period when 
his memory was so far impaired as 
to involve a confounding of the 
characters to whom they belonged. 

Let us turn, then, to the criti- 
cisms of Samuel Rogers, and see 
what ‘light’ the author of the 
Pleasures of Memory has shed upon 
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the art of poetry. Here are in- 
stances of fine ecstndaation and 
rigorous analysis ! 

Sir John Henry Moore, who died 
in his twenty-fourth year, possessed con- 
siderable talent. His L’Amour Timide 
is very pretty. 

We have not a few charming prose 
writers in what may be called the 
middle style—Addison, &c. 

Mason’s best line is in his elegy on 
Lady Coventry. 

Now, we ask, did Mr. Rogers 
really intend to commit these sa- 
aga convictions to posterity, when 

e was rash enough to place so much 
reliance on the discretion of his 
future editor as to put them into 
his possession? This is ald, be it 
remembered, that we are told about 
Sir J. H. Moore: with equal brevity 
and abruptness we are afforded 
the startling information that Addi- 
son was a charming writer: and 
assured that the only production 
upon which Mason’s memory rests 
contained his best line! Thus, 
again,— 

I do envy Gray these lines in his Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Again— 

How strange is it that with all Gray’s 
care in composition, the word ‘shade’ 
should occur three times in the course 
of the first eleven lines of that ode. 


Her Henry’s holy shade. 
* * * 


Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers 
among. 
§ * * 


Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade. 


In reference to the former ob- 
servation, we must say, that we 
think Mr. Rogers might have dis- 
covered in Gray a worthier object 
for his breach of the tenth com- 
mandment; and in regard to the 
latter, while a monosyllabic word 
may surely occur three times in 
eleven lines, it is certainly doing no 
kindness to an ‘envied’ author to 
make such an intolerable jingle of 
three different lines, wholly dis- 
tinct from each other, both in posi- 
tion and in meaning, as by writing 
them thus. Moreover, we think a 


much fairer criticism might be 
brought, if we had either the space 
against 


or the disposition, se- 
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veral of Mr. Rogers's own poems, of 
which he tells us, that he ‘was en- 
gaged on the Pleasures of Memory 
for nine years; on Human Life for 
nearly the same space of time ; and 
on Jtaly little fess than sixteen 
years. We wonder where Mr. 
Rogers’s reputation would have 
been if he had died, like Byron, at 
thirty-six. 

Some ten pages are then occupied 
in Mr. Fox’s criticisms on different 
writers of celebrity. The digression 
is a relief. But they are ill-ar- 
ranged, tamely given, and, we sus- 
pect, by far less pointed than most 
of Fox’s critical observations. Mr. 
Rogers then tells us that he took 
Wordsworth to a ball given by 
Mrs. Fox, and that Fox said to him, 
‘I am very glad to see you, though 
I am not of your faction.’ This 
very occult passage Mr. Rogers is 
good enough to explain to us at 
length, and to inform us in compas- 
sion for our understanding, that 
‘Fox meant that he admired a 
school of poetry different from that 
to which Wordsworth belonged!’ 

What perhaps is still more 
striking, is the general deficiency of 
ideas, and the yet more glaring 
poverty of the few that are here 
vouchsafed to the public. Such a 
commonplace observation as this is 
perhaps the most original and ima- 
ginative in the whole volume. 

Words are so twisted and tortured b 
some writers of the present day, that 
am really sorry for them. I mean for 
the words. It is a favourite fancy of 
mine that perhaps in the next world the 
use of words may be dispensed with— 
that our thoughts may stream into each 
other’s minds without any verbal com- 
munication.’ 


The wit is here even more 
wretched than the idea. 

At all events it would seem that 
the only hope of reconciliation in a 
future state of existence between 
Mr. Rogers and these ‘ twisters 
and torturers’ of the English voca- 
bulary, must rest in the abolition of 
all verbal communications between 
them. The strikingly unimagina- 
tive character of the poet's thoughts, 
as recorded in the present volume, 
corroborates the suspicion which his 
Italy long ago suggested, that his 
talent was ay that of a descrip- 
tive and not of a creative poet. 
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Rogers is more happy where he 
Santee. with the treditions of his 
earliest youth, manners and cus- 
toms long forgotten and passed 
away, yet attaching to places still 
as busy, as populous, or as gay as 
when those customs were dominant 
among us. Here is an instance :— 


By-the-by, General Fitzpatrick re- 
membered the time when St. James’s- 
street used to be crowded with the car- 
riages of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were walking in the Mall—the ladies 
with their heads in full dress, and the 
gentlemen carrying their hats under 
their arms. The proprietors of Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall used to send decoy- 
ducks among them—that is, persons at- 
tired in the height of fashion, who, every 
now and then, would exclaim, in a very 
audible tone, ‘ What charming weather 
for Ranelagh,’ or ‘for Vauxhall.’ 


Such was St. James’s-street a 
century ago. And yet time rolls 
on, and St. James’s-street is still 
the nucleus of fashion, and still the 
highway to the Jlevées and the 
drawing-rooms of the sovereign. 
But Ranelagh is gone by, and 
Vauxhall is gone by also: all the 
traditions of their amusements and 
frivolities have vanished away: 
customs have disappeared: the 
‘ladies with their eae in full 
dress,’ and the ‘ gentlemen carrying 
their hats under their arms,’ have 
passed from the scene of their 
vanity: and the ‘decoy-ducks’ are 
buried with them, hushed alike in 
the silence of death, and obliterated 
in the gay doings of posterity—the 
‘ decoy-ducks,’ who were the ‘swell- 
mob’ of their age, who won their 
living in this ludicrous way, and 
were the laughing-stock of those 
whom they sought to ensnare, are 
now all equal before their God, 
with the fine ladies and the gallant 
gentlemen that once paraded the 
broad street of St. James’s. Sic 
transit gloria mundi ! 

Here is a parliamentary anecdote 
of swords and wigs. 

Thomas Grenville told me that he 
was present in the House, when Lord 
North, suddenly rising from his seat and 
going out, carried off on the hilt of his 


. sword the wig of Welbore Ellis, who 


was stooping to take up some papers. 
But we have said that many of 


these stories and sayings are old 
anecdotes and old witticisms which 
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we have heard very often before. 
We ought perhaps to vindicate our 
statement. 

Here, then, is one not simply old, 
but pany hackneyed, such as 
no man would venture to repeat in 
society at this day :— 

After Sheridan had finished speaking 
(on the occasion of Warren Hastings’ 
trial), one of his friends reproached him 
for flattering Gibbon, by calling him the 
luminous author. ‘Luminous,’ said 
Sheridan, ‘oh, T meant voluminous.’ 


We have read this some ten times 
already. 

We are next told that, on a gen- 
tleman endeavouring to discompose 
Foote at dinner, while narrating one 
of hischaracteristicstories, by saying, 
‘Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is 
out of your pocket,’ Foote replied, 
* Thank you, you know the company 
better than t do. 

We read this only a few months 
ago in the Quarterly Review. 

Again: p. 289— 

‘Lady Cork,’ said Smith, ‘ was once 
so moved by a charity sermon, that she 
begged me to lend her a guinea for her 
contribution. I did so. She never 
repaid me, and spent it on herself.’ 


We read this recently in Sidney 
Smith’s memoirs. 

At p. 120, we are told the anec- 
dote of the mechant Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s death, in ey with the 
prediction of the ghost who had ap- 
peared to him. 

This story is in every ghost-book, 
in every Worcestershire guide-book, 
and in every child’s head. 

At p. 161, we read— 


Very few persons know that the poem 
called Ulm and Trafalgar was written 
by Canning. He composed it (as 
George Ellis told me) in about two days, 
while he walked up and down the room. 
Indeed, very few persons know that 
such a poem exists. 


We do not know when this piece 
of information was communicated ; 
but we do know that Mr. Rogers’s 
editor las published it for the first 
time in 1856; and that—apart from 
the general notoriety of the fact 
which it affects to divulge—we had 
read it in a popular history of 
Napoleon published some thirty 
years ago, and since read by some 
two or three hundred thousand 
persons. 


Lord Lyttleton—Canning—FPorson. 
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One more of these ancient legends, 
and we have done with them :— 

After Legge was appointed Bishop of 
Oxford, he had the folly to ask two wits, 
Canning and Frere, to be present at his 
first sermon. ‘ Well,’ said he to Can- 
ning, ‘how did you like it? ‘Why, I 
thought it rather short.’ ‘Oh yes, lam 
aware that it was short; but I was 
afraid of being tedious.’ ‘You were 
tedious.’ 

We wish to convey no discourtesy 
towards Mr. Rogers's editor, but we 
cannot but think that he must have 
been in the habit of living in that 
state of existence which is commonly 
and significantly termed a bottle. 
For Mr. Rogers himself there is a 
ready excuse. There is no evidence 
of the period at which these sayings 
were committed originally by the 
— tohis friend. Either they may 

ave been communicated by the 
a before they had generally 
eaked out ; or they may have been 
communicated in advanced age, 
under a decline of memory, and 
when distinctions between new and 
old stories are consequently not very 
clear. But we really do not see 
what is the use of an editor if he is 
not to bring judgment and discretion 
to the task of editing. 


We will pass in conclusion to the 
Porsoniana; or, Recollections of 
Porson, which the last forty pages 
of this volume contain. They are 
certainly the best forty pages, not 
to say the worthiest part, of the 
collection. 

Here is a refutation of the theory 
that great scholars have been indus- 
trious schoolboys. 

Porson declared that he learnt nothing 
while a schoolboy at Eton. ‘ Before 1 
went there,’ he said, ‘I could nearly 
repeat by heart all the books which we 
used to read in the school.’ The only 
thing in his Eton course which he recol- 
lected with pleasure, was—rat-hunting ! 
He used to talk with delight of the rat- 
hunts in the long hall. 

Here is a commentary on the 
theory that alearned tutor is usually 
aman of regular habits. 

During the earlier part of his career, 
Porson accepted the situation of a tutor 
to a young gentleman in the Isle of 
Wight ; but he was soon forced to re- 
linquish that office in consequence of his 
having been found drunk in a ditch or a 
turnip field. 
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Here is a commentary on the 
supposition that great drinkers are 
great connoisseurs. 

Tooke used to say that Porson would 
drink ink rather not drink at all. Indeed, 
he would drink anything. He was sit- 
ting with a gentleman, after dinner, in 
the chambers of a mutual friend, a 
Templar, who was then ill, and confined 
to bed. A servant came into the room, 
sent thither by his master for a bottle of 
embrocation which was on the chimney- 
piece. ‘I drank it an hour ago,’ said 
Porson. 


Porson had dined with Hoppner 
on an occasion of Mrs. Hoppner’s 
absence, which furnished a pretext 
for the assertion that Mrs. Hoppner 
had taken away the key of the 
cellar. The inconsolable critic 
searched the house until he found 
a bottle of spirits in the lady’s room, 
which he drank, and which, to the 
discomfiture of Hoppner, was neces- 
sarily supposed to be his wife’s con- 
cealed dram. ‘ Drunk every drop 
of it!’ said Mrs. Hoppner on her 
return; ‘my God! why it was 
spirits of wine for the lamp!’ 

Here is a startling confirmation 
of the common hypothesis that 
learned men are not usually parti- 
cular in their dress: 

Porson was fond of smoking, and said 
that when smoking began to go out of 
fashion, learning began to go out of 
fashion too. 

He was generally ill-dressed, and dirty. 
But I never saw him such a figure as he 
was one day at Sotheby's auction-room : 
he evidently had been rolling in the 
kennel; and on inquiry I found that he 
was justcome from a party (at Sir Robert 
Heathcote’s, I believe), with whom he 
had been sitting up drinking for two 
nights. 

He once dined with Horne Tooke 
after having already been up drink- 
ing for three consecutive nights. 
Tooke thought it a favourable op- 
portunity, as Mr. Rogers elsewhere 
tells us, for the exercise of his hos- 
pitality, as his desire for Porson’s 
company at dinner was more often 
fearfully counterbalanced by the 
very reasonable apprehension that 
the invitation would involve his 
sitting over the bottle with his 
friend during the whole night. No 
man, Tooke reasoned, could detain 
him long on the evening of the 
fourth night, and accordingly Porson 
was invited. The guest arrived; 
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midnight passed; breakfast-time 
arrived; and still there was Porson! 
At length Tooke rose, saying that 
he had an engagement to breakfast 
at an hotel, and Porson answered 
that he would accompany him. On 
their reaching the hotel, Tooke made 
his escape, and, returning home, bade 
his servants on no account to re- 
admit Mr. Porson, ‘for a man who 
could sit up drinking for four suc- 
cessive nights might sit up for forty!’ 

Here are two conflicting opinions 
of the great scholar on the merits 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall: 

He thought the Decline and Fall be- 
yond all comparison the greatest literary 
production of the eighteenth century, 
and was in the habit of repeating long 
passages from it. Yet I have heard 
him say that there could not be a better 
exercise for a schoolboy than to turn a 
page of it into Exglish. 

Here 
teristics : 

He confessed to me and the present 
Bishop of Durham that he knew com- 
paratively little of Thucydides — that 
when he read him he was obliged to 
mark with a pencil, in almost every 
page, passages which he did not under- 
stand. 

Here is his advice for learning 
Greek : 

A gentleman who at the age of forty 
wished to commence the study of Greek, 
asked Porson with what books he ought 
to begin. ‘With one only,’ said Porson 
—Scapula’s Lexicon. Read it through 
from the first page to the last. 

Here is an ancient and resurrected 
criticism on the Muse Etonenses : 


For all modern Greek and Latin 
poetry he had the profoundest con- 
tempt. When Herbert published the 
Musee Etonenses, Porson said, after look- 
ing over one of the volumes, ‘ Here is 
trash fit only to be put behind the fire.’ 

On the whole, this collection of 
Porsoniana, which is well worthy 
of the publication it has at length 
ssceinel, though it brings glaringly 
into light the one great failing of 
Porson which shortened his days 
and dimmed his fine intellect, does 
not lower the general character he 
had possessed in the eyes of the 
present generation. It develops his 
integrity of principle and his inde- 
pendence of spirit, which would 
neither allow one vice to domineer 
over the virtues which belonged 


are some fairer charac- 
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to his character, nor permit poverty 
to assail his pride. It instances 
occasions on which he had cheer- 
fully foregone pecuniary advantages 
which were attainable through a 
dereliction of right; and it records 
his determination to seek no favours 
from the great at the expense of his 
own independent position. Thus he 
refused the invitations of noblemen, 
alleging ‘that he was simply invited 
out of curiosity, and that when that 
curiosity was satisfied his host would 
be quite ready to kick him down 
stairs.’ But while these moral cha- 
racteristics have passed away and 
are well-nigh forgotten, his intel- 
lectual characteristics will survive 
with those of the Greek dramatists 
themselves. 

But the Recollections of the Table- 
Talk of Samuel Rogers will be de- 
voured with interest for the moment, 
to be wholly forgotten before the 
close of the year. Its title was an 
attractive one, if only through the 
eens of the Yable-Talk of 

ohnson. But neither the character 


of the present work, nor the repu- 


The 18th December, 1855. 


THE 18tx DECEMBER, 1855, 


SAMUEL ROGERS BREATHED HIS LAST AN HOUR AFTER MIDNIGHT, IN HIS 
NINETY-THIRD YEAR, 
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tation of the poet whom it comme- 
morates, can justify any further 
analogy. It isa medley of good and 
of bad stories, of old stories and of 
new. We are told, not seldom for 
the tenth time, anecdotes which we 
did not originally think worth atten- 
tion; and there is scarcely any 
book, which professes to be little 
more than a compilation of anec- 
dotes, that can endure in the face of 
such discrediting incidents as these. 
As we said before, we doubt not 
that Mr. Rogers’s predilection for 
the acquisition of gentle scandals 
may have induced him to have 
made a further collection of anec- 
dotes in reference to those who have 
not yet quitted the stage. For the 
arrangement of any such collection 
his editor assuredly will have more 
leisure; and we may look forward 
perhaps, if we live, to the appear- 
ance of another and more piquant 
volume of ‘ Recollections’ some 
twenty years hence, when we shall 
ourselves in turn be passing away 
from the ever-changing stage of this 
world’s life. 






Tas wild winds swept across the midnight sky, 
Drifting the white clouds on, 

Like Time—which drives that wondrous mystery 
Called Life—till all is done ! 


Drifted the white clouds o’er the placid moon, 
O’er the bright anxious stars, 

Which still on the broad ocean flashed adown 
Athwart those misty bars.’ 


Wide sheets of foam heaved whitening through the gloom ; 
Dark frowned the cliffs around ; 

And my sad heart within her shadowy room 
Grew faint at every sound. 


Then rose sweet voices of the past, that made 
Her desolate and lone, 

For still without amid the dark they stayed 
With the wind’s weary moan. 


And looking forth, the lattice panes anear, 
I saw the fir trees wave 
Their tossing boughs, with gesture ghastly drear, 
Like farewells from the grave. 
Yet still I watched the shadows and the lights 
As the long hours wore by ; 
And such, methought, must be the storm-crown’d night, 


When Kings and Poets die. 
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Yet little thought I, oh! thou gentlest hand 
That ever touched the shell, 

That those wild winds across thy native land 
Were ringing out thy knell. 


Little I thought, when that same midnight hour 
But little space had tolled— 

That, giv’n thy last gifts—fall’n thy last flower, 
Thou wert in death grown cold. 


That thy dim eyes had closed on that sweet face,* 
Which, brought from realms afar, 

Hung o’er thee, in thine inmost dwelling place, 
A pure and_holy star. 


That yon fair treasure-house, thy quiet home, 
Held nought more still than thee ; 

That stranger footsteps soon might idly roam, 
Where thou no more shalt be. 


Yet all who knew thee, with a reverent gaze 
Will pass those portals by ; 

And thinking with full hearts on olden days, 
Give thee a mourner’s sigh! 


Thou, the true Poet—wert yet truer man— 
True to the trust God gave ; 

Ready alike His fairest scenes to scan— 
And His fair souls to save. 


Now shall the world, if ’mid her dreary strife 
She hath the time to pause, 

Own the pure current of this Poet’s life, 
Free from her mean alloys. 


Freely he gave what God had given to him, 
Song, gold, and heart-warm aid, 

Which fed bneht lamps of genius growing dim 
Beneath the blasts she made. 


And on the threshold of that unknown land, 
Long waiting hath he stood ; 

Waiting in silent calm his Saviour’s hand, 
To guide him o’er the flood. 


Now He who blessed the cup of water given 
For God and Man’s dear love, 

Doth lead him through the crystal calms of Heaven, 
All other calms above. 


Nor yet the traces of his path shall be 
O’erswept by Time or Tide ; 
Though midnight tempests rocked the wintry sea, 
When memory’s Poet died. 
Eta L. Harvey. 


Clarendon House, Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


* Raphael's ‘ Madonna del Seggiola,’ a copy of which hung in the poet's bed- 
room—‘ That when I die,’ said Mr. Rogers, ‘it may be with my eyes fixed on 
that divine picture.’ : 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF LOVE IN NOVELS. 


\ E believe it has never been satis- 

factorily ascertained how it 
happened that the goddess Minerva 
suffered herself to be persuaded, 
much to the damage of her reputa- 
tion for good sense, to preside over 
the book manufactory kept in 
Leadenhall-street in the time of our 
forefathers by Mr. Newby—no, we 
beg pardon, Mr. Newman. We will 
not quote a Latin saying to indicate 
our sense of the inconsistency of 
invoking the goddess of wisdom to 
take such an establishment under 
her protection, because it is just as 
easy to express the same thing in 
English. Unless the character of 
Minerva has been much misrepre- 
sented in the mythology, she was 
clearly out of place when she was 
appointed a titular publisher of 
novels and romances. 

Yet the inconsistency may not be 

uite so flagrant as it appears at 
first sight. There is some wisdom, 
and certainly a great deal of strata- 
gem and cunning, in novels and 
romances. The works which ap- 

eared under the imprimatur of 

finerva in Leadenhall-street were 
distinguished, no doubt, by an enor- 
mous preponderance of the latter 
qualities ; but there is something to 
be learned even from the discourse 
of serpents; and until the great 
problem shall have been solved as 
to whether a knowledge of the 
follies, wickednesses, delusions, and 
wilful perversities of mankind is 
desirable for the rising generation, 
by way of buoys and beacons to 
guide them through the navigation 
of the shoals of hfe, we cannot be 
morally sure that the goddess, not- 
withstanding appearances, was not 
the right person in the right place, 
after all. 

But did these novels and romances 
faithfully reflect the follies, wicked- 
nesses, and perversities of mankind ? 
Were their pictures of the world 
true or false? Were their charac- 
ters drawn from life, their incidents 
reconcilable with experience, their 
views of society capable of practical 
application? In short, were they 
real or imaginary, copied from 
nature, or mere fancy-pieces, having 
nothing more in common with the 
actual scenes passing around us 


than the incoherent medley of a 
dream? If we are compelled to 
answer this series of inquiries to the 
disadvantage of the majority of the 
books from which our grandmothers 
extracted so much pleasure and so 
little profit, we should not forget 
that the same books furnished at all 
events one source of speculation 
from which their readers, were they 
so disposed, might have derived a 
salutary moral. In proportion as 
the novel itself was unlike the 
humanity it professed to delineate, 
the more exceptional must have 
been the habits of mind and general 
notions of the writer. Here, then, 
was a character not only more origi- 
nal, but infinitely more suggestive, 
than the characters we ordinarily 
meet with in works of fiction. The 
least thoughtfulreadercould scarcely 
avoid being carried away by a story 
made up of abstractions and non- 
entities, to the consideration of the 
manner of man by whom it was 
conceived. Where could he have 
lived? In what class or condition 
of society could he have acquired 
his ina ideas of men and women, 
and their modes and ways of con- 
ducting themselves towards each 
other? Or, if the reader possessed 
a little critical discernment, he would 
perceive that the writer had not 
acquired his ideas from observation’ 
of men and women at all, but that 
his creations were entirely composed 
of shreds and patches and scraps, 
which he had gathered here and 
there and everywhere, and put to- 
gether without giving even a passing 
consideration to probability ; just as 
gardeners make hideous resem- 
blances of men to frighten off the 
birds, by placing a cocked hat on the 
top of a pole or a pitchfork, with a 
cabbage leaf for a feather, a wisp of 
straw to imitate the ‘human face 
divine,’ and a costume of miscel- 
laneous rags and bits of tin. As in 
the one case none but birds could 
be deluded into a supposition that 
this horrible phantom was one 
a human being of flesh and blood, 
standing stock-still in that spectral 
manner in the middle of the fields ; 
so none but very shallow and frivo- 
lous people could be deceived by 
the novel. The train of reflections, 
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therefore, to which it would actually 
lead could not fail to eliminate an 
excellent moral upon the vanities 
of authorship, and the folly of wast- 
ing time and some executive capa- 
bility, which might be rendered 
useful in other directions, upon a 
pursuit for which neither nature 
nor study had provided the requisite 
qualifications. 

A floating reminiscence of some 
of the items in the once famous 
Leadenhall-street Catalogue will 
convey a general notion, suflicient 
for our present purpose, of the 
range and aims of the novels and 
romances of sixty or seventy years 
ago, or rather of that mixed form of 
fiction which included the special 
characteristics of both, and enjoyed 
at that time the widest popularity. 
Take the following as specimens: 
The Tears of Sensibility—The Castle 
on the Cliff, and the Cottage in the 
Vale; or, Pride and Lowliness— 
The Midnight Assassination; or, 
the Spectre of the Cloisters—The 
Mysterious Visitor; or, One, Two, 
Three !—The Bloody Brothers; or, 
Love, Hate, and Revenge—The Beli 
of St. Anselm; or, the Priest and 
the Penitent—Fashion and Frailty; 
or, Motes in the Sun—Infatuation; 
or, a Bandits Embrace on the 
Grave! We do not pretend that all 
these names are strictly accurate ; 
but upon the whole they fairly re- 

resent the spirit of the class of 

ctions to which they refer—so far 
as their spirit was expressed in their 
titles. 

There can be no difficulty, with 
the help of this skeleton key, in 
getting at the kind of material of 
which these works were composed. 
We have at once brought before 
us a few of the leading ingredients 
—dungeons and daggers; midnight 
adventures and delicate distresses ; 
convent bells, ghosts, and friars ; 
impenetrable strangers, social feuds, 
ona secret assassinations. We dis- 
cern outlines of plots in which young 
ladies are depicted flying from their 
ancestral halls, and taking long 
journeys alone, without a change of 
wardrobe or a penny in their 
pockets to pay their expenses; an 
unknown crime, supposed to be a 
murder, pervading the whole story; 
and a tall, dark cloak, surmounted 
by a stiletto hat, seen occasionally 
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vanishing in the moonlight, and 
supposed to be the ghost of the 
murdered man, or the murdered 
man himself, or the murderer, as it 
may happen to turn out. In another 
we see plainly that there is a lovely 
girl, of ancient family, shut up in a 
castle by a mercenary guardian who 
has designs on her property, and 
who pays her a solemn visit, gene- 
rally about twelve o'clock at night, 
at regular intervals, for the express 
purpose of informing her that if she 
does not consent to marry a certain 
Baron, who bears a close resem- 
blance to Blue Beard, she shall be 
consigned for the rest of her days 
to bread and water in an oudliette, 
where no human aid can reach her. 
The heroism of Adelgitha under 
these cireumstances furnishes a 
powerful example of the firmness 
and clairvoyance of her sex; she is 
ready to go down into the oubliette 
at once, rather than marry the 
Baron, whom she never saw, and, 
probably for that very reason, abhors 
with a depth of aversion not very 
easy for common minds to compre- 
hend; she is triple-armed in the 
righteousness of this virtuous reso- 
lution, for she has an innate convic- 
tion that there is another person in 
the world, who is also unknown to 
her, whom she has never seen, and 
of whose name and quality she is 
totally ignorant, who will certainly 
come to the rescue at the last 
moment, and, baffling the guardian 
and the Baron, or, perhaps, van- 
quishing them by a more open and 
summary process, carry her off to 
that distant elysium described in 
the Christmas play-bills as the 
‘ regions of bliss.’ And in due time 
accordingly, under her barred win- 
dow she hears a horn or a serenade, 
which she recognises at once, al- 
though she never heard it before ; 
and a handsome but ambiguous 
stranger appears, from whose avatar 
the discerning reader, familiar with 
the shoals and quicksands of tender 
woe, sees land afar off; but his 
intense interest in the navigation of 
the vessel suffers no diminution on 
that account. 

It is evident that narratives con- 
structed on these principles pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that 
the reader was prepared to grant 
certain indispensable conditions to 
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the author in the first instance; 
such, for example, as that the func- 
tions of the Courts of Chancery and 
Common Law, and the sarvelines 
of the police, should be understood 
to be suspended during the course 
of the action ; that the feudal sys- 
tem should be supposed to be still 
in full force; and that the common 
impediments which the existing 
arrangements of society throw in 
the way of intercourse between 
persons who have no legitimate or 
apparent opportunities of meeting 
each other and falling in love, 
should be wholly removed, for the 
artistical purpose of advancing the 
final objects of the story. Granting 
these trifling concessions to the 
author, it will be admitted that all 
the rest follows naturally enough. 
There is nothing in these romances 
that might not have obviously hap- 
pened under such a constitution of 
things; and as it was not a very 
practical age of the world when 
these books were in vogue, we can 
readily understand that easiness of 
faith which enabled their public to 
relish them so highly—much more 
highly, we suspect, than any of the 
present race of readers relish the 
novels of our day. 

Love was, of course, in these, as 
in most works of fiction, the staple 
article of consumption. And if we 
admit the premises, we must also 
admit that the passion was dealt 
with in an ingenious and consistent 
manner. It was generally treated 
as a sort of inspiration, which it 
clearly must have been under that 
peculiar state of circumstances 
which absolutely precluded the pos- 
sibility of generating it in the ordi- 
nary way. It is unquestionably a 
fine stroke of art, and of nature too, 
to describe a young lady who has 
no means of holding commerce with 
persons of her own age of the other 
sex, as becoming conscious of an 
affection for somebody whose exist- 
ence at the time is a matter of pure 
speculation to her, and to represent 
her as feeling a strong presentiment 
that he will come at the right mo- 
ment to claim her. An incident of 
this kind must be regarded as the 
vehicle of a much-neglected philo- 
sophical truth—that love is a ne- 
cessity of the human heart; and that, 
even before the object has been, so to 
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speak, identified, the want has, as it 
were, set up its own ideal. The 
young lady, without being aware of 
it, was thus fulfilling the theory at- 
tributed to Plato,—that every human 
being is at first only a moiety of 
the perfect creature, wandering over 
the earth in search of its other half. 
The lives of the majority of these 
heroines are passed in that occu- 
pation. 

Apart from such profound psycho- 
logical considerations, there were 
specialities connected with this 
branch of literature worthy of being 
remembered. Mr. Newman, accord- 
ing to the tradition which has come 
down to us, is said to have pur- 
chased his MSS. by weight ; which 
may help to account for the fact 
that many of his novels ran into 
four, five, and six volumes. Insuch 
transactions, quantity was thevisible 
and paramount element. But there 
were writers, nevertheless, who 
achieved a current reputation in 
the circulating libraries which ren- 
dered them independent of the spe- 
cific gravity of their books. They 
are now all forgotten, and a glance 
at two or three of the most distin- 
guished may help us towards an es- 
timate of the peculiar attractions by 
which the largest amount of success 
was obtained. 

Perhaps the most popular novelist, 
par excellence, of her day, was Maria 

tegina Roche. Her great work 
—she wrote others, but they were 
of minor celebrity—was The Chil- 
dren of the Abbey. There was no 
fiction of its class so much read. 
The test of its circulation was simple 
enough. When you wanted to get 
it at the circulating library it was 
always ‘out ;’ and when at last you 
did get it, it was the most dog-eared 
and thumb-smirched book that ever 
was seen. You could not probably 
find one person in a thousand of the 
miscellaneous reading population 
who had not read The Children of 
the Abbey ; and it was only reason- 
able to infer that that person was 
inexcusably ignorant of contem- 
porary literature. The Waverley 
novels have had a sale exceeding 
that of The Children of the Abbey 
by tens of thousands; but while it 
was in vogue it was read by a greater 
number of people than any one of 
the Waverley novels for a like term. 
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The book was perpetually referred 
to in conversation ; its heroine was 
the model of grace, refinement, and 
romantic enthusiasm subdued by 
feminine delicacy; its hero was a 

attern for all lovers and noble- 

earted gentlemen; and the soliloquy 
of Amanda, on her return to the 
honoured roof of her ancestors, was 
as frequently quoted as Burke’s 
apostrophe to the Dauphiness at 

ersailles, or the eloquent tribute 
of Junius to the virtues of Chatham. 

That there was an express merit 
of some kind in a work so exten- 
sively applauded, may be taken for 
granted; that it was admirably 
adapted to the age in which it ap- 
peared is attested by its popularity ; 
and that it did not possess sufficient 
vitality to survive its own day is 
shown by the oblivion into which it 
has since fallen. What were the 
elements to which it was indebted 
for its great temporary success? A 
soft and flowery style, poetical ideal- 
ization of passion and character, 
and a story turning on the dis- 
tresses and difficulties of two 
ardent lovers, dexterously sustained 
throughout at the height of sus- 


pense by a variety of incidents. It 
is nothing to the purpose that the 
characters had no prototypes in real 
life, or that the occurrences were 
extremely improbable in themselves, 
and all but impossible in their re- 


lation to each other. It was not by 
the truthfulness of the portraiture, 
or the likelihood of the plot, that 
this novel drew tears from myriads 
of bright eyes; but by the art with 
which it intensified a class of emo- 
tions which, however exaggerated 
in their development, touched a cor- 
responding chord in the hearts of 
most readers. That art harmonized 
with the taste of the day, and thus, 
seizing upon a theme of universal 
interest, secured a fleeting triumph. 
There is a fashion in novels as in 
dress. The fashion regulates the 
cut, the tone of colour, the em- 
broidery, the ornaments ; and when 
fashion works with favourite ma- 
terials it is sure of a rapid sale, 
although the next season may pro- 
nounce its productions obsolete. All 
writers who have delineated the vi- 
cissitudes of love in the style and 
spirit of their own time, have suc- 
ceeded in their generation, more or 
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less ; they alone who have depicted 
the passion in its depths as it affects 
mankind in common, without refe- 
rence to extrinsic or accidental cir- 
cumstances, survive to all time. 
And this is one of the reasons why 
the love that is described in novels 
so rarely maintains a lasting in- 
fluence over the sympathies of 
readers. It is love draped and atti- 
tudinized in the tastes of the day, 
and it perishes with them. 

Mrs. Roche, who wrote these 
fascinating stories, appears to have 
been distinguished by good sense 
and simplicity in private life. We 
were told by a lady who knew her 
towards the close of her career, that 
there was not the least air of author- 
ship in her manners or conversation, 
sal that she was the last person 
who would have been suspected of 
having produced such sentimental 
narratives. At that time she was 
past the ‘grand climacteric,’ used 
to dress with remarkable neatness 
and plainness, and seems to have 
borne some sort of resemblance to 
Mrs. Opie. 

The name of Charlotte Smith is 
familiar to our public; but she is 
remembered for her sonnets, and not 
for her novels. If her sonnets, as 
a whole, are not likely to be pre- 
served in our standard collections 
of English poetry, some of them will 
always be admired for their delicate 
sweetness and tender refinement. 
Her novels are no longer extant, 
except in remote nooks and country 
houses, where Ethelinda; or, the 
Recluse of the Lake, is still taken 
up in the intervals of harsher and 
more practical reading, just as an 
/Eolian harp is sometimes placed in 
the window of a summer’s evening, 
as a relief from the eternal piano. 
The comparison is tolerably accu- 
rate. Charlotte Smith’s novels bear 
about the same relation to novels of 
the Burney and Austen schools, as 
the low wailing strains of the Zolian 
harp bear to the firm notes of the 
violin, or any other scientific instru- 
ment. They are essentially melan- 
choly, dreamy, vague, and sugges- 
tive. They seem to come from the 


_ Spheres, and to have nothing in 


common with surrounding life. In 
this peculiarity lay the secret charm 
of Charlotte Smith’s fictions. The 
figures that moved in them belonged 
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to a world of her own creation. 
With the forms of men and women, 
and subject to most of the ordinary 
conditions of sublunary existence, 
they talked, acted, and looked like 
inhabitants of the moon. The social 
atmosphere in which they moved 
was different from our own; it was 
more aérial, more brilliant, more 
buoyant. There seemed to be no 
necessity for doing things in this 
planet of Charlotte Smith’s, as they 
are done onearth. The same causes 
did not produce the same effects. 
The laws of nature were occasionally 
abrogated for the purpose of carry- 
ing on divers eccentric operations 
which could not otherwise be satis- 
factorily accomplished ; and those 
traits of character and conduct 
which, in our mundane life, would 
be considered decidedly exceptional, 
were here common to the whole po- 
pulation. There were hardly an 

individual distinctions, except such 
as were produced by broad contrasts 
between vice and virtue, the villain 
and the protector of innocence, 
worked out after the allegorical 
manner of the malignant and good 
genii in the fairy tales. The good 
were all good; the bad all bad. 
There was no possibility of mistaking 
their attributes, or feeling any doubt 
whatever as to what they would do 
in any perplexity in which they 
might be placed. The cause of in- 
nocence was always vindicated in 
the end, and the machinations of 
wickedness defeated. Virtue and 
innocence were convertible terms. 
The oppressed were always virtuous, 
and the virtuous always oppressed. 
There were no shades of character 
or mixture of qualities, such as we 
see in our daily experiences, upon 
which a question could arise as to 
which category, the vicious or the 
virtuous, this or that individual be- 
longed. Everybody spoke the same 
ornate language; and everybody 
exhibited a genius for polemics, in a 
style suitable to the ethereal region 
in which the action took place. The 
conversations were frequently pro- 
longed into disquisitions full of de- 
scriptive sentiment or moral reason- 
ing. The grand topics were love, 
friendship, and duty, discussed 
through a tinted medium, like light 
shedding its rays from a coloured 
lantern. An ineffable spirit of po- 
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liteness pervaded these conver- 
sations. It was not possible for one 
speaker to tax too heavily the en- 
durance of another. An observa- 
tion, slight enough in substance to 
be dispatched in a couple of lines, 
might be expanded into a couple of 
pages; but youfoundthe interlocutor 
waiting patiently to the end, and re- 
plying in the same manner with the 
utmost urbanity, ultimately extend- 
ing the dialogue over an indefinite 
surface by the exercise of a kind of 
angelic courtesy. Never were there 
such gentle, generous, trusting, and 
refined beings. The contemplation 
of their mode of existence lulls the 
understanding, and opens a perfect 
aradise of repose to theimagination. 
he events of one of these novels 
pass before us like changes and 
transformations in a vision, and 
every person concerned in them 
impresses you with a notion that he 
is in a state of beatitude. It is need- 
less to say how exquisitely the most 
trivial and familiar circumstances 
are evolved under these skyey in- 
fluences. The ladies swoon with a 
spirituality we look for in vain 
amongst our acquaintances; their 
sensibility belongs to an organiza- 
tion adapted only to the empyrean ; 
and their capacity of love—the only 
human weakness which detains them 
in the lower world—is an absorbent 
of incredible nervous energy. 
Totally unlike either of these 
classes, and inferior in literary skill 
and homogeneity of design to both. 
are the novels by the lady who 
wrote under the fantastical nom de 
plume of Ann of Swansea. Her 
works deserve a word of recognition 
as the types of an order which may 
be presumed to have circulated 
largely, and chiefly amongst the 
least educated, but, perhaps, the 
most constant supporters of the 
circulating libraries. They resem- 
bled a masquerade, in which a 
variety of different costumes are 
collected penennony to furnish 
an entertainment without combi- 
nation, progress, or result. Atten- 
tion was diverted from the want of 
unity of plan in these narratives by 
unexpected adventures behind the 
scenes of the story, and a constant 
succession of interlopers on the 
stage. This diversity of movement 
looked like fertility of invention, 
DD 
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although it proceeded in reality 
from the lack of that quality. I1t 
was the most ealtopel of all ex- 
pedients in those days (an expedient 
rarely resorted to by the present 
race of novelists), when a story was 
growing dull, to start off into an 
episode, for the —— of escap- 
ing the impending dreariness; as 
voyagers on a sluggish river some- 
times run their boat ashore to vary 
the monotony by an excursion on 
land. There are no such novels 
now as those which were produced 
by Ann of Swansea, but in her 
time they were legion; all con- 
taining similar trains of incidents, 
altered, transposed, re-set, and new- 
labelled; and the more they resem- 
bled each other, and the more faith- 
fully they followed the beaten track, 
the better chance they had of being 
called for at the libraries. The 
ascendency she acquired over her 
contemporaries in this well-worked 
line of fiction, may be attributed to 
the facility and adroitness with 
which she re-cast, over and over 
again, the stock materials, contriving 
always to give them something like 
an aspect of novelty. 

Ann of Swansea really lived in 
the sulphureous town from which 
she derived her fantastical appel- 
lation. She was a literary lion in a 
small way in that unpoetical neigh- 
bourhood; and her industry and per- 
sonal respectability, in a compara- 
tively humble sphere, secured her 
many friends amongst the surround- 
ing gentry. It is not generally 
known that she was as distin- 
guished by her birth as she was 
famous amongst the disciples of 
Minerva for her writings. Ann of 
Swansea was a Kemble, a sister of 
the Siddons; and was prouder of 
that distinction than of the reputa- 
tion she enjoyed as an author—a 
reputation bounded by her own 
circle, for the public at large were 
ignorant of her real name, a mystery 
which helped to heighten the in- 
terest attached to her works. 

The difference between the novels 
of the last twenty years and those 
which we have thus hastily indicated, 
is-wide and striking. The romantic 
element has nearly disappeared al- 
together. Pure romance is extinct. 
The last specimen of that form of 
composition appeared upwards of a 
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quarter of a century ago. It was 
written by Mr. Mudford, who had 
been for a considerable period editor 
of the Courier, and who threw off 
in The Five Nights of St. Albans, 
some of that superabundant imagi- 
nation for which there was no vent 
in the columns of the newspaper. 
The story was constructed with re- 
markable skill, and displayed vigour 
and ability of a more masculine 
order than was probably ever before 
employed upon a work of that 
nature. But the day was gone by 
for such productions; and a narrative 
which would have thrilled tens of 
thousands of readers in the specu- 
lative age of the Radcliffes and 
Reeves, went down into oblivion at 
once in the practical age of Par- 
liamentary Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Whether the novel of to-day is 
an improvement upon the novel of 
the Minerva dynasty, is not so much 
a question of positive as of relative 
merit. They both reflect the 
spirit of their own times ; and it is 
extremely likely that half a century 
hence Mrs. Gore and Mrs. Trollope 
will be considered as antiquated, 
and, in some points of view, as 
unreal as we now consider Mrs. 
Roche and Charlotte Smith. But 
our business does not lie with the 
general structure and vraisemblance 
of these works, but with their mode 
of treating a single passion. And 
here we shall find a common agree- 
ment. They all treat of love as the 
mainspring of human interest in 
fiction; and they all exhibit the 
same peculiarities of method, modi- 
fied by circumstances, not only 
in the aspects which they select for 
illustration, but in the conditions 
and states of the passion which 
they ignore. 

A writer who always contrives 
to charm and instruct his readers at 
the same time, has recently said 
this true and fine thing about the 
universality of the interest awakened 
by all narratives, however feeble, or 
trivial, or otherwise, in which love 
forms an ingredient :— 


The imperishable, inexhaustible, un- 
approachable nature of love is shown 
in this—that all the millions of stupid 
love stories that have been written, have 
not one whit abated the immortal in- 
terest that there is in the rudest and 
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stupidest love story. All the rest of the 
wretched thing may be the most dismal 
twaddle, but you can’t help feeling a 
little interest, when you have once taken 
up the book, as to whether Arabella 
will ultimately relent in favour of 
Augustus; and whether that wicked 
creature, man or woman, who is keeping 
them apart, will not soon be disposed of, 
somehow.* 


This is the whole case. Every 
story with loveinitis popular. The 

opularity might be put in another 
Seca —thove is no story without love 
in it. It is the only ingredient that 
enters into every dish. In the com- 
position of the novel it answers to 
the garlic of the Spanish cuisine— 
whatever else may vary the flavour, 
love is indispensable. 

It is proper to interpolate, how- 
ever, that in our English literature 
we have one illustrious exception. 
There is no love in Robinson Crusoe. 
De Foe does not appear to have 
laid much stress upon love in any 
of his stories; but it should be re- 
membered that he did not begin to 
write them until he had passed the 
= when men are usually moved 

y tender emotions. In his ad- 
vanced years he could not exclaim 
with Dryden :— 

Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet, 
Which once inflamed my blood, and now 

inspires ny wit. 

Even in his Roxana, or the For- 
tunate Mistress, where he dwells in 
ample detail upon the coarsest in- 
dulgences of passion, there is not a 
solitary hint of a purer feeling. 
But he has shown, nevertheless, a 
noble capacity for pourtraying it 
had it come atone within the 
design of any of the subjects he 
adopted. Robinson Crusoe was not 
in love, but he had a wife; and 
when she dies the expression of his 
grief, simple, earnest, and profound, 
has more true pathos in it than we 
shall find in scores of volumes of 
modern sentiment. After describing 
her as having been the stay of his 
affairs, the centre of his enterprises, 
whose prudence restrained his er- 
ratic tendencies, and adding that 
she ‘did more to guide his rambling 
genius than a mother’s tears and‘a 
father’s instructions, a friend’s coun- 
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sel, or all his own reasoning powers 
could do,’ he concludes his affecting 
apostrophe to her memory by saying, 
f was happy in being mov.d by 
her tears, and in listening to her 
entreaties, and to the last degree 
desolate and disconsolate in the 
world by the loss of her. When 
she was gone, the world looked awk- 
wardly round me.’ It is needless 
to observe how this matter would 
have been treated by most modern 
writers, and what efforts would be 
made to ‘pile up the agony,’ which 
is here dismissed in a few words 
heavily laden with a sorrow that 
goes straight to the heart. 

Fielding entered fully into the 
passion, and is the only writer who 
has undertaken to trace it through 
the double action of the heart and 
the senses, the whole theory of 
which he lays down with his cus- 
tomary mixture of philosophy and 
wit, in the introduction to the sixth 
book of Zom Jones. Undoubtedly 
the humanity of love was never so 
wonderfully anatomized as in that 
most wonderful of all stories. But 
Fielding’s mode of treatment was 
better suited to his time than to 
our own; and although the essen- 
tial truthfulness of the delineation 
is independent of all social muta- 
tions, the broad utterance of it is 
distasteful to the decorum and re- 
serve of the present age. That Field- 
ing was master of all the springs 
of the passion — notwithstanding 
that he fails conspicuously wherever 
he attempts to move them in his 
farces—cannot be doubted by any 
reader of Tom Jones, or of another 
novel less widely known, but not 
less remarkable for its power and 
completeness, in which he has pour- 
trayed it with consummate success 
in its highest and purest form, 
relieved of all sensual accessories, 
and existing only in the sweetness of 
its trust, its fortitude, and patience. 

It may be here remarked that 
all novels, with such rare exceptions 
as that just alluded to, represent 
only one section, so to speak, of love, 
stopping short at marriage, as if the 
whole business ended there. Now 
the supposition of the novelist must 
be either, that there is no love after 
marriage; or that its subsequent 
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existence is like a retirement into 
private life, where the public have 
no right to follow it; or that it 
becomes so flat and uneventful, and 
so much a mere emotion of routine, 
as to possess no interest whatever 
outside the family circle. It would 
be a bold thing to affirm that the 
novelists are not right, although the 
reasonableness of this practice is by 
no means apparent. But as the 
instincts of a whole class are gene- 
rally accurate, we must conclude 
that the external or popular interest 
in the fortunes of the heart becomes 
seriously diminished, if it do not 
cease altogether, the moment all 
obstructions are overcome, and 
Arabella and Augustus have entered 
upon their honeymoon. And it 
must be confessed that most — 
care very little about Fielding’s 
Amelia. All well-disposed minds 
cannot help admitting that she is 
a pattern of domestic virtue and 
conjugal endurance; but for all that 
they have a secret misgiving that 
she is du]l and insipid, and that her 
patience is rather wearisome and 
provoking. 

If the usage of novelists, estab- 
lished by common assent from 
the earliest times, be founded 
on a just principle of art—and we 
apprehend it would be difficult to 
prove that it is not—the theory 
lately advanced by a thoughtful 
critic, that the true test of a novel 
is its coronene to the single- 
ness and unity of a biography,* must 
be rejected. There are more argu- 
ments than one against that theory, 
in relation to this special element 
of the subject. In the first place, 
love is not only indispensable in a 
novel, but generally supplies the 
principal and almost exclusive 
source of interest. No biography 
was ever constructed upon this plan, 
nor could it be so constructed with- 
out an entire abnegation of the 
graver affairs which constitute the 
true value and importance of all 
biographies. Indeed, the space 
assigned to love in the memoirs of 
a man’s life—unless the hero be 
such a man as De Grammont or 
Rousseau—bearsabout thesame pro- 
portion to the rest of the narrative, 
as the grain of bread to the ocean 
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of sack ; and we seldom even hear 
of the wooing, until it is all over. 
In the sland place, the interest of 
the novel terminates with marriage, 
where the real interest of the bio- 
graphy usually begins. It is from 
this point that the grand struggle 
of life opens in a vast majority of 
instances; that the tracks of ex- 
perience become deeper and more 
clearly defined; and that the indi- 
vidual qualities which have ren- 
dered the life worth recording, are 
called into activity, and developed 
for good or evil. 

It is true that in giving so over- 
whelming a predominance to love, 
novelists are amenable to the charge 
of misrepresenting the world as it 
is, although, even as it is, it would 
be difficult to fix a limit to the actual 
influence of love over human affairs. 
But novelists treat it as if it were 
the sole business on earth. This is, 
no doubt, a manifest error. Even 
people in love, much as they are 
absorbed by it, have something else 
to do, and are obliged to do it; and 
this the novelists do not show; there- 
fore they exhibit not only an im- 
perfect picture, but a picture that 

y this very imperfection falsifies 
its original. The only excuse to be 
made for the novel is, that it does 
not profess to be a microcosm of 
human life, and that it must be 
accepted for what it is worth, as far 
as it goes. 

A weightier indictment _ lies 
against novelists for the uniformity 
with which they present this half or 
imperfect truth. Love is generally 
treated in novels as if it were a 
mechanical force, which always acts 
in the same manner, and produces 
the same results. Once it is set in 
motion, you can anticipate pretty 
accurately how it will operate, and 
where it will stop. But this is cer- 
tainly not supported by the ex- 
perience of real life. Love affects 
different people as differently as 
heat or cold. You never can pre- 
dicate from any ascertained par- 
ticulars, how it will eventuate in 
any given instance. It does not 


-influence all constitutions in the 


same way; and while it acts as a 
stimulant on one, it operates as a s8e- 
dative upon another. There are un- 
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questionably certain universal signs 
by which we suppose its presence can 
be detected. But we may be very 
much at fault in our scientific deduc- 
tions. The moral world in this re- 
spect has a close affinity to the physi- 
cal, and the same reasoning applies to 
both. As there are some symptoms 
common to many diseases, so no one 
symptom, singly considered, is a 
proof of any disease; therefore a 
man may exhibit certain signs, such 
as abstraction, melancholy, disrelish 
for things from which he formerly 
derived pleasure—which belong to 
many morbid conditions of the mind; 
but it is necessary that we should 
have other evidences of a more 
special kind to satisfy us that he is 
in love. Novelists do not trouble 
themselves about these considera- 
tions. They think it sufficient to 
plunge the lover into fits of eccen- 
tricity which might just as probably 
be produced by any other cause, 
confident that they have thus fully 
complied with all the requisitions 
of his case. It seldom occurs to 
them to show how the passion de- 
velopes itself in men of different 
capacities, different pursuits, cha- 
racters, and temperaments; how it 
makes some gay and others morose; 
how it is a triumph of ecstasy in 
one, and a depression of the animal 
spirits in another; how variously it 
discloses its power in the man of 
business and the man of pleasure, 
in the ascetic and the voluptuary, 
the weak and the strong, the frigid 
and the sensitive, the sedate and the 
frivolous. It is properly the fune- 
tion of the novel to cxhaust the 
philosophy of love under all these 
varieties ; but it is a function which 
few novelists seem to be aware of, 
and still fewer have been able to 
execute. 

Another no less obvious and im- 
portant aspect of the subject is 
equally neglected—the influence of 
love in awakening dormaut 2lements 
of character, and producing changes 
in the individual nature. Sufficient 
for the novel is the story thereof; 
and the immediate course of that 
stream, which we are told never did 
run smooth, is all that the novelist 
considers himself called upon to 
follow. But there is a great deal 
going forward on the banks which 

e should closely observe and note. 
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The passing impressions that are 
taken in, and the new thoughts and 
feelings produced by surrounding 
objects, to as much to the 
history of the voyage as the incidents 
of the bark itself. No man ever fell 
in love, and continued to be the same 
man to the rest of the world. Love, 
like the electric spark, runs along 
the whole train of his associations ; 
it modifies his views of life, corrects 
his prejudices, softens his asperities, 
deepens his sympathies, it may even 
generate strong antipathies; and it 
creates fresh links and ties, aspira- 
tions and desires, which effectually 
alter all the circumstances around 
him, or, rather, by altering him, 
effect a total revolution in his rela- 
tions to them. ‘This is never shown 
in novels, or shown only dimly and 
by remote implication. 

These are some of the omissions 
of novelists in the discharge of their 
comprehensive mission. In other 
directions they commit palpable 
errors of judgment. It is a great 
mistake, for example, to make lovers 
always very interesting people, or 
what the writer intends for very in- 
teresting people, althoughthe reader, 
who has gone the round of the 
gallery of portraits, seeking in vain 
for a new face, may entertain a 
different opinion of them. Itis not 
an absolute law of nature that a 
lover should have chiselled features 
and an intellectual brow, or that 
the lady should be singularly beau- 
tiful; nor is it a positive condition 
of the affections that they should 
grow only in hearts of transcendent 
goodness and innocence. Very ugly 
people are just as susceptible of 
tender emotions as the handsomest 
fellows in Christendom; and what- 
ever other prerogatives and enjoy- 
ments you may consider yourself 
justified in denying to the social 
delinquent of your story, you would 
commit a monstrous violation of 
natural equity if you excluded him 
from the privileges of love. The 

uestion does not admit of argument. 
The selection of picked specimens 
of humanity for the monopoly of all 
the Violantes is indefensible on 
mere artistic grounds ; for if we are 
to have representations of love, we 
have a right to exact that they should 
be faithful to life. 

It may be objected also to English 
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novelists that they run into the oppo- 
site extreme to the French, and, in 
avoiding the demoralizing excesses 
which enable our ‘lively neighbours’ 
to produce such intensely interesting 
stories, they pourtray love so drearily 
as to render it insupportable to the 
reader, and, one would suppose, to 
the lovers themselves. The wide 
region of excitement which affords 
free pasturage to continental writers, 
is closed upon the English, and a 
reasonable allowance must therefore 
be made in the comparison between 
them for the limitations imposed 
upon us by a different state of society 
and morals. But we have examples 
enough to establish the fact that 
there is sufficient interest in the 
vicissitudes and disturbing influ- 
ences of the passion itself to fasci- 
nate attention, without being obliged 
to resort to depravities of the ima- 
ination and violations of the Deca- 
ogue. We need not turn to St. 
Pierre for evidence of the attraction 
of a simple love story unstained by 
impurities of thought or plot; nor 
is it necessary to insist upon the 
lasting ascendency such narratives 
maintain over those in which love is 
depraved into naked sensuousness. 
The inter-relations of the various 
classes of society, and the changes 
that are being continually wrought 
in the aspects of domestic life by 
the action of opinion, the diffusion 
of education, and the gradual re- 
moval of the old barriers of prejudice 
and habit, yield ample opportunities 
for depicting the passions of man- 
kind in new lights and phases, even 
if human nature, apart from con- 
ventions of all sorts, were not in 
itself inexhaustible. ‘The turtle,’ 
says Fielding, ‘as the alderman of 
Bristol, well learned in eating, 
knows by much experience, besides 
the delicious calipash and calipee, 
contains many different kinds of 
food ; nor can the learned reader be 
ignorant that in human nature, 
though here collected under one 
general name, is such prodigious 
variety, that a cook will have sconer 
gone through all the several species 
of animal and vegetable food in the 
world, than an author will be able 
to exhaust so extensive a subject.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding that he has 
these vast materials at his disposal, 
the English novelist generally 
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manages to render that passion 
which is the most animated of all, 
and which more or less touches and 
concerns all human beings, however 
exceptional their sympathies may 
be in other respects, as dull and 
commonplace as any ordinary trans- 
action in the daily routine of life. 
But love is not an ordinary transac- 
tion to those who are engaged in it; 
and the business of the novelist 
should be to seize its emotions with 
a corresponding freshness of spirit, 
and to make his narrative throb 
with the expectations and fears, the 
misgivings and hopes, and the mul- 
titudinous throng of sensations 
which are incidental to the reality. 
How seldom this is actually accom- 
plished, any novel reader who has 
observed the remarkable similarity 
of treatment which pervades the 
bulk of our novels, is competent to 
determine. In most cases, there is 
no more originality than is to be 
found in the familiar old pattern for 
plates, in which the eternal blue 
willow, blurred occasionally in the 
impression, drooped over the streaky 
brook. Thus am is minted off 
from one novel to another; fre- 
quently a copy of a copy, and be- 
coming fainter and fainter, and less 
and less like nature as it descends 
to the hands of meaner artists. If 
it be true of novels, in a large and 
comprehensive sense, that none are 

y good except such as are 
founded upon observation and expe- 
rience of life, it is especially true 
with reference to the delineation of 
love, of the secret fidelity of which 
every person, in every grade of life, 
is qualified to judge. Hence it is 
that women pourtray with such 
minute and even trivial accuracy 
the motives and feelings of their 
own sex, and usually fail when they 
attempt to dissect the characters of 
men; and hence it is, also, that 
men generally commit egregious 
blunders when they venture to take 
to pieces the mechanism of the 
female heart. No writer can depict 
the passion so as to touch others, 
who has not experienced its influ- 
ence or closely observed its opera- 


- tion, and who does not draw upon 


the sources of actual knowledge, 
instead of taking the inspiration at 
second-hand from books. Every- 
thing else is a sham; and however 
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brilliantly executed, set off with all 
the established embellishments of 
artificial troubles, and placed in an 
ambrosial atmosphere of sentiment, 
can be detected for an imitation by 
the merest tyro. 

This kind of portraiture is in- 
sufferably tedious. It degenerates 
into monotony, and impresses us 
with as little notion of substance or 
vitality as the reflected pictures of 
the magic lantern. A novel recently 
published may be selected as an 
illustration of the leaden dulness 
which it is possible to spread over a 
love story. ‘The entire action con- 
sists of the formation of an attach- 
ment, its interruption by a misun- 
derstanding, and the ultimate re- 
conciliation, which of course con- 
ducts us to the orthodox finale. 
This motionless narrative occupies 
two mortal volumes. We see from 
the beginning how it is to end— 
which would be by no means a con- 
clusive objection if the power of the 
writer were commensurate to the 
demands of the subject ; but there 
is no development of the inner life 
to compensate for the meagreness 
and transparency of the external 
incidents. The whole is trite, flat, 
and wearisome. The lovers are 
merely playing at cross-purposes 
like children, and apparently with 
as much premeditation, and as con- 
scious a relish of their own absur- 
dity. A word of explanation at any 
time would have solved the diffi- 
culty ; and the reader, impatient of 
the senseless prolongation of a state 
of suspense, where there ought to 
be no suspense at all, consigns the 
book at last to that limbo in which 
80 many novels have been buried 
alive, after they have flirted their 
leaves through the first few weeks 
of a season. 

In no class of works is there so 
little art displayed as in the novel. 
The ordinary process is to construct 
the story first, and then to fit the 
characters into it, just as the man 
and woman used to be put into the 
weather-house, to indicate by their 
mechanical motions the fluctuations 
of the barometer. The action and 
reaction of characters and circum- 
stances—the operation of circum- 
stances in modifying character, or of 
character in controlling or shaping 
circumstances—seldom enters into 
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the philosophy of the novel. The 
plot is generally paramount to the 
persons who are involved in it, so 
that the human interest becomes 
subservient to the contrivances by 
which it is coerced. The motive- 
power throughout is in the events, 
and not in tlie causes of the events. 
The mill turns of itself, perfectly 
independent of wind and water. 
The figures are propelled by wires 
held by the author, who disposes of 
them as it best suits his design, 
without consideration of the anoma- 
lies and contradictions into which 
they are precipitated at every turn. 
We thus get a fantoccini exhibition, 
when we look for a performance of 
living actors. 

One of the most popular novels 
published within the last ten or 
twelve years was built up on this 

rinciple. The first suggestion arose 
from a name which the authoress 
thought carried a rural sound with 
it, and would make a capital name 
for a servant girl. From this hint 
the whole fabric was constructed :— 
a servant-girl, a robbery, innocence 
persecuted and flying for refuge and 
concealment, profound obscurity up 
to the very verge of the catastrophe, 
and then the discovery of the real 
criminal, and mailed justice. It 
will not appear surprising that the 
readers of this novel, in which the 
natural and obvious course of all 
the individuals who move through 
its mazes is perverted to keep up 
the mystery, should be puzzled and 
confounded as to who was the delin- 
quent, when it is added that the 
authoress herself did not make up 
her mind on that point until she 
could no longer delay the eclair- 
cissement, and that she then deter- 
mined it by some such rational pro- 
cedure as that of shaking up names 
in a hat, and fixing the crime on the 
first that happened to be drawn. 

Certain concessions must be made 
to the writers of novels of this class, 
in which the interest of the plot, 
chased through a labyrinth of cir- 
cumstantial perplexities, supersedes 
all other sources of interest. There 
are novels of incident as there are 
novels of character; and each, to be 
judged fairly, must be judged by a 
different test. The former are the 
melodramas of narrative fiction. 
They consist of a compilation of 
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stage effects, and some of them may 
be compared to conundrums put 
into action. In an intellectual pojnt 
of view they occupy the lowest 
place in the scale. But even in 
these works the necessity of bring- 
ing a little discrimination to bear 
upon the development of character, 
as it becomes affected by the pro- 
gress of events, is not set aside hy 
the peculiar elements of which they 
are chiefly composed. Confining 
ourselves here to our immediate sub- 
ject, without entering upon the 
wider considerations which will 
occur to the critical mind, it cannot 
fail to strike the most superficial 
reader that the love depicted in 
these novels has nothing in com- 
mon with the passion as it appears 
in real life. It is made to act as a 
sort of fate upon the conduct of its 
victims, and the reader watches the 
observations of one of these doomed 
individuals as he would the course 
of a man labouring under an en- 
chantment. The lover does not do 
what would be natural in the situa- 
tion in which he is placed, but what 
is required to advance the general 
design. He has no control over 
himself, or over the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded, and is 
compelled to go on or turn back, to 
become frantic or submissive, 
dogged or amiable, as it suits 
the fluctuations of the story. Could 
we separate him from the embroglio 
in which he is tossed about so irra- 
tionally, and trace his career apart 
from that of the people with whom 
he is coiled up, we should find that 
his actions involve the most absurd 
inconsistencies, and that, instead of 
conducting himself like a person 
having a distinct object in view, he 
has throughout exhibited the wilful 
caprices of a violent temper which, 
to use an expressive phrase, does 
not exactly know what to be at. If 
novelists of this order could see the 
advantage of endowing their cha- 
racters with a little responsibility, 
they would greatly increase the 
songewe 4 of their works. The 

rst condition is to interest the 


reader in the persons whose for- 
tunes he is invited to follow; and 
this can be done only by impress- 
ing upon them the lineaments of 
humanity. Failing in this, we may 
be carried on by an idle curiosity to 
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unlock the intricacies of the story ; 
but we shall feel no more anxiety 
about the result than we should in 
taking to pieces a Chinese puzzle. 

The broad antagonisms of cha- 
racter are almost the only points 
seized upon by writers who, ascend- 
ing above the ordinary level, at- 
tempt to delineate the action of the 
passions. We have innumerable 
examples of the direct effects pro- 
duced by love upon the proud and 
obstinate, the gentle and patient, 
the generous and the mean; but 
few illustrations of the complex 
feelings which are concealed under 
the conventional surface. No 
human being is all pride or all 
obstinacy, all gentleness or all 
patience, all generosity or all mean- 
ness. These are in reality only the 
shallows of character, and if we 
would penetrate the great mystery 
of the heart, we must descend into 
the deep waters. The outward 
show is in most cases a false guide 
to the inner struggle. ‘ By the 
long observations 1 have made on 
both sexes,’ says Steele, ‘I have 
established this as a maxim, that 
women dissemble their passions 
better than men, but that men sub- 
due their passions better than 
women.’ It is the proper pro- 
vince of the novel to show this, and 
other latent truths, by laying open 
those secret emotions which are so 
frequently at variance with the pre- 
dominant traits that shape and con- 
trol external appearances. 

It may be noted as a help to the 
enjoyment of old novels, that that 
which we consider preposterous orun- 
natural in them, because the formsin 
which it is conveyed are obsolete, 
may be perfectly true to life, and is, 
probably, all the more true, for the 
very reasons on which we found our 
objections. Love, although inde- 
structible in its essence, takes the 
colour in all ages of the manners of 
the times; and as it is the express 
business of the novelist to reflect the 
living manners, he must present his 
lovers in the garb of their own day. 
The etiquetie which was observed 
between the most intimate lovers 


‘one hundred years ago, may appear 


to us very ridiculous ; but it is not 
more ridiculous than our own 
customs appear to the French, or 
French customs to the Norwegians. 
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The position of women in society 
has not only undergone changes 
at different periods in the same 
country, but displays the most re- 
markable contrasts at the same 
period in different countries, of 
which we have a familiar example in 
the social cireumstances of women 
before and after marriage in France 
and America. Steele tells us that 
he never read anything which, to 
him, had so much nature and love 
as an expression or two in a letter 
written by a gentlewoman to her 
husband who was condemned to 
suffer death in the civil wars; re- 
ferring particularly to the opening 
of the letter, which runs as follows: 
—‘ My dear Heart—My sad parting 
with you was so far from making 
me forget you, that I scarce thought 
upon myself since, but wholly upon 
ou. ‘Those dear embraces, which 

yet feel, and shall never lose, 
being the faithful testimonies of an 
indulgent husband, have charmed 
my soul to such a reverence of your 
remembrance, that, were it possible, 
I would, with my own blood, ce- 
ment your dead limbs to life again ; 
and, with reverence, think it no sin 
to rob heaven a little~while longer 
of a martyr.’ Upon this Steele 
observes, ‘I do not know that I 
have ever read anything so affec- 
tionate as that line, those dear em- 
braces which I yet feel.’* 

Now it can scarcely be doubted 
that there is not one reader in a 
thousand of the present day who 
would agree with Steele, but would 
rather be inclined to consider the 
style and spirit of this letter artifi- 
cial and premeditated, and utterly 
unsuited to the solemnity of so 
afflicting an occasion. The thou- 
sandth reader might have excellent 
reasons for adopting Steele’s admi- 
ration of its pathos, and for believ- 
ing with ik Hunt, that ‘posterity 
takes such sufferers to its heart, 
and crowns them with its tears.’ 
But posterity must understand the 
spirit of the age when this was 
written, in order to be able to ap- 
preciate its tenderness, and to dis- 
cern a natural feeling at such a mo- 
ment in the turgid image of cement- 
ing dead limbs with living blood, 
and robbing heaven of a martyr. 
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Love has at all times acted and 
expressed itself in forms correspond- 
ing with the manners and conditions 
of society. A novel of the middle 
ages would have been a very dif- 
ferent affair from a novel of the 
nineteenth century ; yet the love in 
each might be equally true in its 
essentials and its accidents. There 
was then a greater distance between 
the sexes, the approach was more 
difficult, the opposition was more 
marked, the contact more intense. 
Under the régime of the age of 
chivalry, of the Provengal poets, 
and the Courts of Love, the passion 
was regulated by fixed laws of cere- 
mony and homage. The lover was 
compelled to respect certain social 
observances. Fidelity was indis- 
vensable, and the slightest departure 
~ itacrime. The obligations of 
his devotion were as strict and as 
coercive as the obligations of his 
knighthood. In all the romances 
of chivalry we trace everywhere the 
influence of this code of honour and 
unsullied gallantry. The strained 
etiquette and formal courtesy of 
later times, which went out with 
raffles and laced cravats, hoops and 
minuets, may be considered as legi- 
timately descended from that state 
of society which was presided over 
by such persons as the beautiful 
Countess of Champagne and Ermen- 
garde of Narbonne. The fine gen- 
tleman of the age of the Surreys 
and Wyatts, with the air of a prince 
and the instincts of a a and 
equally ready to assert the supre- 
macy of his mistress in the lip- 
worship of a sonnet or at the point 
of a small sword, came down lineally 
from the stock of noble troubadours. 
The drawing-room gallant of the 
last century, exquisite in his appoint- 
ments, the perfect model of courtesy 
and mirror of high breeding, was the 
degenerate heir of the old chivalry, 
but he inherited only its graces, 
which served him, like perfumes, to 
disguise the vices of his blood. We 
had the last glimpse of that extinct 
character in Sir Charles Grandison. 

Every mode of composition in 
which love forms a conspicuous 
element is amenable to laws of its 
own. While the novel deals with 
its daily and familiar aspects, poetry 


* The Lover, No. 8. 
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idealizes its emotions, and the drama 
seizes its salient manifestations. The 
noblest love poem in our language— 
perhaps, as a whole, for complete- 
ness and unity of design, beauty 
and tenderness of expression, and 
pathetic truthfulness of delineation, 
the noblest in any language—is the 
Troilus and Crese yde of Chaucer.* 
We have here a picture which will 
survive to all time, and be intelli- 
gible through all vicissitudes of 
manners, of ‘the youth and fervour 
of the passion, of the waywardness 
and weakness of a heart tempted by 
opportunity and seduced into in- 
fidelity by insidious circumstances, 
and of the desolation consequent 
upon violated faith. It is not within 
the compass of the novel or the 


On the Treatment of Love in Novels. 
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sign with such universality of treat- 
ment. They are both more depen- 
dent upon extrinsic features, and 
more limited in their scope and 
means. In the drama all the small 
play of lights and shadows is un- 
avoidably suppressed, and passion 
is fixed at its culminating points, in 
striking phases and suggestive situa- 
tions. The novel has a wider field 
for the development of details, but 
these, unless managed with consum- 
mate skill, are more likely to fritter 
away than enhance the interest. The 
very necessity of condensation helps 
the effects of the dramatist. Thus 
we often find that an indifferent 
play may sometimes be vivid and 
entertaining, while an indifferent 
novel is always dull. 


drama to accomplish this great de- 

* «Talking of the signs,’ says Mr. Ollapod, ‘ puts me in mind of the zodiac ;’ 
and talking of Chaucer recals a singular remark concerning one of his editors made 
by Mr. Walter Savage Landor in a recent number of our respected Regina. Mr. 
Landor is advocating the preservation of the orthography of old writers, which he 
insists upon peremptorily and indiscriminately, without touching the only question 
by which the authority of orthography can be determined—its connexion with the 
grammatical structure of the language. But that is a large subject, and, having 
nothing to do with our present purpose, may be left for the consideration of others. 
He illustrates his case in the first instance by a reference to Milton. ‘I much 
commend,’ he says, ‘ the late publisher of Milton’s works for observing his ortho- 
graphy ;’ and a little farther on he adds, ‘let me remind you that Paradise Lost 
was never seen in print by the writer.’ How, then, can Mr. Landor undertake to 
say that the orthography is Milton’s? The speculation with which he follows up 
this curious inconsistency, that ‘there is little doubt that Milton ordered his 
daughter to observe the spelling of a few particular words,’ does not diminish the 
difficulty, since it is wholly unsupported by a shred of even conjectural evidence. 
And now we come to Chaucer, Having commended the editor of Milton for 
preserving the author's orthography, he goes on to remark that ‘the same had been 
done by the judicious Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer ;’ and he afterwards says, 
* You propose the question—whether in altering the spelling of old books we are 
doing right or wrong? To me it appears decided by the authority of Tyrwhitt, 
the judge, and by the verdict of publishers, the jury.’ In these brief sentences we 
have two very remarkable errors. In the first place, it is known to all students 
who are familiar with the Chaucer MSS., that no means whatever exist of fixing 
the orthography of Chaucer, which Mr, Landor takes for granted as if it had been 
left by Chaucer in a settled form. And, in the second place, it is also well known 
that Tyrwhitt, so far from preserving the orthography as he found it, perverted 
and corrupted it by exercising an arbitrary and unwarrantable control over the 
MSS. he collated. “His edition of the Canterbury Tales is notoriously impure, and 
the source of the impurity is to be found in the explanation which he gives himself 
of the principle upon which he formed the text. He compared several MSS., 
differing from each other according to the tastes and competency of the scribes, 
some betraying in the spelling the peculiarities of a local dialect, others manifestly 
marked by ignorance and haste, and all written at various times, and exhibiting 
the fluctuations of orthography incidental to periods of rapid transition. Out of 
the whole, Tyrwhitt constructed a text of his own, which, even had he been 
qualified, which he was not, to decide the multitude of structural problems which 
must have arisen in the course of such a process, would have been a dangerous and 
unjustifiable experiment. Mr. Landor capnot have gone into the merits of the 
subject, or he would scarcely have commended Tyrwhitt for preserving the ortho- 
graphy of Chaucer, seeing that Tyrwhitt has to a considerable extent created an 
orthography of his own. Fora nearer approach to the true forms of the original 
we must look to the labours of subsequent editors, 
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An Autobiography. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND,’ 


Cuarter XIII. 


M* diary continued— 
Saturday.— Well, it is over 
at last; and, upon my word, I 
begin to think I am capable of any- 
thing after all I have got through 
to-day since breakfast. Scarcely 
had I finished the slice of toast and 
single cup of tea that constitute my 
morning meal, before I heard the 
tramp of a horse on the gravel in 
front of the house, followed by the 
ominous sound of the door-bell. 
I have remarked that in all countr 
families, a ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody’s heart into every- 
body’s mouth. Aunt Horsingham, 
brooding over the tea-pot as usual, 
had been in her worst of humours 
ever since she came down, and tried 
to look as if no bell that ever was 
east had power to move her grim 
resolve. 

‘A message by electric telegraph,’ 
exclaimed Cousin Amelia, who is 
always anticipating some catas- 
trophe ; ‘no visitor would ever call 
at such a time.’ 

‘Unless he came to propose for 
one of us,’ suggested John, who 
was carving a ham at the side-table. 

‘Some one on business for me, 
probably,’ remarked Aunt Hor- 
singham, drawing herself up and 
looking more stately than usual. 

‘Mr. Haycock!’ announced the 
butler, throwing open the door with 
a flourish, and while all our un- 
timely visitor's preparations, such 
as wiping his shoes, arranging his 
dress, &c., were distinctly audible 
outside, we looked at each other in 
mute astonishment, and I own I did 
feel the guilty one amongst the 
party. 

The Squire made his entrance in 
astate of intense trepidation; having 
been forcibly deprived of his white 
hat in the hall, he had nothing but 
natural means to resort to for con- 
cealment of his confusion. Had it 
not been for an enormous silk hand- 
kerchief (white spots on a yellow 


ground), with which he blew his 
nose and wiped his brow at short 
and startling intervals, his con- 
dition would have been pitiable in 
the extreme. The ‘ Squire’s’ dress, 
too, was of a more florid style than 
is usual in these days of sad-coloured 
attire. A bright blue neckeloth, 
well starched and of great depth 
and volume; a buff waistcoat, with 
massive gilt buttons; a grass-green 
riding-coat, of peculiar shape and 
somewhat scanty material; white 
cord trousers, York tan gaiters, and 
enormous double-soled shooting- 
shoes, pierced and strapped, and 
clamped and hob-nailed, completing 
a tout-ensemble that almost upset 
aunt’s gravity, and made me, ner- 
vous as I felt, stuff my pocket- 
handkerchief into my mouth that I 
might not laugh outright. 

‘Fine morning, Lady Horsing- 
ham,’ observed the Squire, as if he 
had come all that distance at this 
early hour on purpose to impart so 
valuable piece of information, ‘ fine 
morning, but cold,’ he repeated, 
rubbing his hands together, though 
the perspiration stood on his brow. 
‘I don’t recollect a much finer 
morning at this time of year,’ he 
resumed, addressing Cousin John 
after a pause, during which he had 
ceremoniously shaken hands with 
each of us in succession. 

* Will you have some breakfast ?” 
asked Lady Horsingham, whose 
cold and formal demeanour con- 
trasted strangely with the nervous 
excitement of her visitor. 

‘No, thank you—if you please,’ 
answered the Squire, in a breath, 
‘I breakfasted before I left home; 
early hours, Lady Horsingham—I 
think your ladyship approves of 
early hours—but I'll ask for a cup 
of tea, if you please,’ so he sat 
down to a weak cup of lukewarm 
tea with much assumed gusto and 
satisfaction. 


It was now time for Cousin 
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Amelia to turn her battery on the 
Squire, so she presently attacked 
him about his poultry, and his 
garden, and his farm; the honest 
gentleman's absentand inconsequent 
replies causing my aunt and John 
to regard him with silent astonish- 
ment as one who was rapidly taking 
leave of his senses, whilst I, who 
knew or at least guessed the cause 
of his extraordinary behaviour, be- 
gan heartily to wish myself back in 
Lowndes-street, and to wonder how 
this absurd scene was going to end. 

‘Your dahlias must have suffered 
dreadfully from these early frosts,’ 
said Cousin Amelia, shaking her 
ringlets at the poor man in what 
she fancies her most bewitching 
style. 

‘ Beautifully,’ was the bewildered 
reply, ‘ particularly the short-horns.’ 

‘You never sent us over the 
Alderney calf you promised, Mr. 
Haycock,’ pursued the lady, now 
adroitly changing her ground; ‘I 
begin to think you are not to be 
depended on.’ 

* You do me injustice, Miss Hor- 
singham, indeed you do,’ broke out 
the Squire in a white heat, and with 
a deprecating glance at me; ‘I 
assure you I sent over a very fine 
cutting, with a pot and everything, 
directions for matting it in winter 
and transplanting after a year; if 
you never got it I'll discharge my 
gardener, I will, upon my word.’ 

‘I have got such a Cochin China 
to show you,’ persisted his tor- 
mentor, determined to renew the 
charge; ‘when you've finished break- 
fast, I'll take you to the poultry- 
yard, if you like.’ 

‘ Delighted,’ replied the Squire, 
looking ruefully around him, as if 
he meditated instant flight, ‘de- 
lighted, I’m sure ; but they haven't 
flowered well this year. I'll teach 

ou how to breed them, if you like ; 
ut you're aware, Miss Horsingham, 
that they’ve no smell.’ 

John could stand it no longer, 
and was forced to bolt out of the 
room. My aunt, too, rose from the 
table with something approaching 
a smile, and the Squire, screwing 
his courage to the sticking place, 
was following her into the drawing- 
room, evidently for a private inter- 
view, when Cousin Amelia, who 
seemed to have made up her mind 
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to take bodily possession of him, 
hurried the visitor off to the billiard- 
room, there to engage in a match 
which would pay last till lun- 
cheon time. I never saw anything 
so hopeless as the expression of the 
victim’s countenance, whilst suffer- 
ing himself to be thus led into 
captivity. He did summon courage 
to entreat ‘Miss Coventry to come 
and mark,’ a favour which, notwith- 
standing my cousin’s black looks, I 
really had not the heart to refuse 
him. 

Game after game they played, 
the gentleman apparently abandon- 
ing himself to his fate. Sprawling 
over the table, making the most 
ridiculous blunders in counting, 
missing the most palpable of 
cannons, and failing to effect the 
easiest of hazards, the lady brandish- 
ing her mace in the most becoming 
attitudes, drooping her long hair 
over the cushions, and displaying 
the whiteness of her hand and 
slender symmetry of her fingers, as 
she requested her astonished adver- 
sary to teach her ‘how to make a 
bridge,’ or ‘pocket the red,’ or 
‘screw in off the white,’ and lisped 
out ‘how hard it was to be dis- 
appointed by that provoking kiss !’ 
The Squire made one or two futile 
attempts to engage me in a game, 
but Cousin Amelia was determined 
to have him all to herself, and as it 
was getting near the time at which 
I take Aunt Deborah her broth, for 
poor Aunt Deborah, I am sorry to 
say, is very ill in bed, I made my 
escape, and as I ran upstairs heard 
the billiard-room bell ring, and 
Squire Haycock summon up courage 
to ‘ know if Lady Horsingham was 
at leisure, as be wished to see her 
for five minutes alone in the drawing- 
room.’ 

People may say what they like 
about superstition and credulity and 
old women’s tales, but I have faith 
in presentiments. Didn’t I get up 
from my work and walk to the 
window at least a dozen times, to 
watch for Cousin John coming 
home, that wet day two years ago, 
when he broke his leg with the 


harriers, and yet he had a gone 


out for a morning’s canter on the best 
horse he ever had in his life ? Didn't 
I feel for eight-and-forty hours as if 
something too delightful was going 
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to happen to me the week that 
Brilliant was bought and sent home, 
looking like an angel in a horse’s 
skin? That reminds me I never go 
to see him now; I hope I am not 
inconstant to my old friends. And 
what was it but a presentiment that 
made my heart beat and my knees 
knock together when I entered my 
own room to-day before luncheon, 
and saw a brown paper parcel on 
the table, addressed, evidently by 
the shop people, to ‘ Miss Coventry, 
Dangerfield Hall?’ How my fin- 
gers trembled as I untied the 
thread and unfolded the paper; 
after all it was nothing but a packet 
of worsteds! To be sure I hadn’t 
ordered any worsteds, but there 
might possibly be a note to explain, 
so I shook every skein carefully, 
and turned the covering inside out, 
that the document, if there should 
be one, might not escape my vigi- 
lance. How could my presen- 
timents deceive me? of course there 
was a note—after all, where was 
the harm. Captain Lovell had most 


— sent me all these worsteds 


or a cushion I had once talked 
about working, and very naturally 
had enclosed a note to say so, and 
nothing to my mind could be kinder 
or more welcome than the contents. 
I am not going to say what they 
are, of course; though for that 
matter I easily could, since I have 
got the note by me at this moment, 
and have read it over to-day besides, 
more than once. After all, there is 
nothing like a letter. Who does 
not remember the first letter re- 
ceived in one’s childish days, written 
in a fair round text for childish 
eyes, or perhaps even printed by 
the kind and painstaking corre- 
spondent for the little dunce of a 
recipient. Who has not slept with 
such a letter carefully hoarded away 
under the pillow, that morning’s 
first light might give positive as- 
surance of the actual existence of 
our treasure. Nor is the little 
urchin the only glad supporter of 
our admirable postal institutions. 
Manly eyes moisten with tears of 
joy over those faint delicate lines 
traced by her hand whose gentle 
influence has found the one soft 
place in that firm unflinching cha- 
racter. Woman hides away in her 
bosom close to her loving heart, the 
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precious scrap which assures her, 
visibly, tangibly, unerringly, that 
he is hers and hers alone. Words 
may deceive, scenes of bliss pass 
away like a dream. Though ever 
present to the mind, it requires an 
effort to disentangle the realities of 
memory from the illusions of imagi- 
nation ; but a letter is proof positive, 
there it is in black oll white. You 
may read it again and again, you 
may kiss it as often as you please, 
you may prize it, and study it, and 
pore over it, and find a new meaning 
in every fresh perusal, a hidden 
interpretation for every magic word, 
nothing can unsay it, nothing can 
deprive you of it, only don’t forget 
to lock it up carefully, and mind 
7 don’t go leaving about your 
ceys. 

I had hardly read my note over 
a second time, he Cousin Amelia 
bounced into the room without 
knocking. I should have locked 
the door had I known she was 
coming, as it was I had only time to 
pop the note into my dress (the seal 
made a great scratch just below my 
neck,) before she was upon me, and 
throwing herself into my arms with 
a most unusual access of affection, 
exclaimed— 

‘Give me joy Kate—give me joy 
—he’s gone to mamma—he’s in the 
drawing-room with her now—oh! 
Kate, what shall I do ?’ 

‘My dear Amelia,’ I exclaimed, 
as the delightful thought flashed 
across me, that after all the Squire’s 
visit might have been for my cousin, 
though I must say I wondered at 
his taste, ‘am I to congratulate you 
on being Mrs. Haycock? I do, 
indeed, from my heart. I am sure 
he is an excellent, amiable man, and 
will make you a capital husband.’ 

‘That he will,’ exclaimed Cousin 
Amelia, ‘and such a nice place and 
gardens, and a very good fortune 
too; upon my word, Kate, I begin to 
think I’m a lucky girl, though to be 
sure with my advantages I might 
expect to make a good match. He’s 
not so old Kate, after all; at least 
not so old as he looks, and he’s ver 
good-tempered I know, because his 
servants say so. I shall alter that 
tumble-down house of his, and new 
furnish the drawing-room. Ofcourse 
he'll take me to London for two or 
three months every year in the sea- 
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son. I wonder if he knows about 
Mr. Johnson, not that I ever cared 
for him, and of course a poor curate 
like that, one couldn’t think of it. 
Do you know Kate I thought his 
manner was very odd the other day 
when he dined here, though he sat 
next you, he kept looking at me, and 
Lremarked once that he coloured up, 
oh! so red; poor fellow, I see it all 
now. Kate, you shall be one of my 
bridesmaids—perhaps it will be 
your turn to be a bride some of these 
days, who knows ?’ 

Just then Gertrude tapped at the 
door. 

‘ Miss Coventry, if you please, her 
ladyship wishes to see you in the 
drawing-room.’ 

My cousin’s face fell several 
inches. 

‘Some mistake, Gertrude,’ she 
exclaimed; ‘it’s me, isn’t it, that 
mamma wants?’ 

‘Her ladyship bid me tell Miss 
Kate she wished to see her imme- 
diately,’ was my maid's reply, so I 
tripped down stairs with a beating 
heart, and crossed the hall just in 
time to see Squire Haycock riding 
leisurely away from the house, 
(though it was bitter cold, and a 
hard frost, the first of the season,) 
and looking up at the window, doubt- 
less in hopes of an encouraging wave 
from the white handkerchief of his 
Jiancée presumptive. 

Short as was the interval between 
my own door and that of the draw- 
ing-room, I had time to run over in 
my mind the whole advantages and 
disadvantages of the flattering pro- 
posal which I was now convinced 
fad been made on my behalf. If I 
became Mrs. Haycock, and I saw 
clearly that I had not mistaken the 
Squire’s meaning on our return from 
hunting, I should be at the head of 
a handsome establishment, should 
have a good-tempered, easy-going, 
pleasant husband who would let me 
do just what I liked, and hunt to 
my heart’s content, should live in 
the couniry, and look after the poor, 
and feed hens and chickens, and 
sink down comfortably into a con- 
tented old age. I — not separate 
from Aunt Deborah, who would 
never be able to do without me, and 
I might, I am sure, turn the Squire 
with the greatest ease, round my 
little finger, but then there certainly 
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were great objections. I could have 
got over the colour of his hair, 
though a red head opposite me every 
morning, would waieuitelier be a 
trial, but the freckles! No, I do 
not think I could do my duty as a 
wife by aman so dreadfully freckled. 
I'm certain I couldn’t love him, and 
if I didn’t love him I oughtn’t to 
marry him, and I thought of the sad, 
sad tale of Lucy Lady Horsingham, 
whose ghost was now in the nightl 
habit of haunting Dangerfield Hall. 
The struggles that poor thing must 
have gone through, the leaden hours 
of dull torpid misery, the agonizing 
moments of acute remorse, the per- 
petual spirit-wearing conflict be- 
tween duty and inclination, much 
to the discomfiture of the former, 
and the haunting face of Cousin 
Edward continually rising on that 
heated imagination, pleading, re- 
proaching, sueing till she loved him 
if possibly more madly in his absence 
than when he was by her side. I 
too, was beginning to have a ‘Cousin 
Edward’ of my own, Frank Lovell’s 
image was far too often present in 
my mind. I did not choose to con- 
fess to myself, how much I liked 
him, but the more I reflected on Mr. 
Haycock’s proposal, the more I felt 
how impossible it would be never to 
think of Frank any more. 

‘No!’ I said inwardly with m 
hand on the drawing-room door, ‘ 
will not givehim up. Ihave his note 
even now in my bosom, fe cares for 
me at any rate. I am happier to-da 
than I have been for months, and 
will xot go and destroy it all with 
my own hand.’ I opened the door 
and found myself in the formidable 
presence of Aunt Horsingham. 

Her ladyship looked colder and 
more reserved, if possible, than ever. 
She motioned me stiffly to take a 
chair, and plunged at once into the 
subject in her dry measured tones. 

* Before I congratulate you, Kate,’ 
she began, ‘on such an unlooked for 
piece of good-fortune, as has just 
come to my knowledge, I am bound 
to confess, much to my astonish- 
ment—’ 

‘Thank you, aunt,’ I put in; ‘that’s 


‘complimentary at any rate.’ 


‘I should wish to say a few words’ 
proceeded my aunt, without heedin 
the interruption, ‘on the duties whic 
will now devolve upon you, and the 
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line of conduct which I should advise 
you to pursue in your new sphere ; 
these hoydenish manners, these 
ridiculous expeditions, these scam- 
pers all over the country, must be 
renounced forthwith. Unbecoming 
as they are in a young unmarried 
female, a much stricter sense of 
decorum, a vastly different repose 
and reserve of manner, are absolutely 
essential in a wife, and it is as a wife 
Kate, that Iam now addressing you.’ 

‘A wife, aunt,’ [exclaimed, ‘whose, 
I should like to know?’ 

‘This is an ill-chosen time for 
jesting, Kate,’ said my aunt with a 
frown ; ‘I cannot congratulate you 
on your good taste in turning so im- 
portant a subject intoridicule. Mr. 
Haycock has proposed to you, you 
have accepted him. Whilst poor 
Deborah is so ill, I am your natural 
guardian, and he has with great 
propriety requested my consent, 
although in the agitation very natu- 
ral to a man so circumstanced,’ 


added my aunt, smothering a smile, 
‘it was with some difficulty that I 
made out exactly what he meant.’ 

‘He never eo to me, I never 
accepted him, 


broke in, breath- 
less with agitation, ‘I never will be 
his wife, aunt, you had no right to 
tell him so. Write to him imme- 
diately, send a man off on horse- 
back to overtake him—I'll put my 
bonnet on this instant, and walk 
every mile of the way myself. He’s 
a true-hearted gentleman, and I 
wont have him made a fool of. I 
walked up and down the room, I 
looked Aunt Horsingham full in the 
face; she was ‘quite cowed by my 
vehemence. I felt I was mistress 
now, while the excitement lasted, 
and she gave in; she even wrote a 
note to the Squire at my dictation, 
she leoutthel it by a special mes- 
senger, she did everything I told 
her, and never so much as ventured 
on remonstrance or reproach, but 
she will never forgive me to her 
dying hour. There is no victory 
so complete as that which one obtains 
over a person who is always accus- 
tomed to meet with fear and obedi- 
ence. Aunt Horsingham rules her 
household with a rod of iron; nobody 
ever ventures to disagree with her, 
orso much as to hint an opinion con- 
trary to those which she is known 
to hold. Such a person is so asto- 
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nished at resistance as to be inca- 
~— of quelling it ; the very hardi- 

ood of the rebellion ensures its 
success. WhenI walked out of the 
drawing-room to-day, I felt that for 
once I had obtained the victory in a 
contest with my aunt; that in future 
I should no longer be the ‘ wild 
troublesome Kate,’ the ‘black sheep’ 
of the family, the scapegoat on 
whom were laid the faults and mis- 
demeanours of all, but the master- 
spirit, the bold resolute woman, 
whose value others were able to 
appreciate, and who was ready and 
willing to assert her own indepen- 
dence. In the meantime poor Aunt 
Deborah had to be informed of what 
had taken place, and Cousin Amelia 
to be undeceived in her groundless 
expectations. That the latter would 
never forgive me, I was well enough 
acquainted with my own sex to be 
assured, but the task required to be 
done notwithstanding. Flushed 
with my triumph, with heightened 
colour and flashing eyes, I stalked 
off towards my chamber, and met 
Cousin John in the hall. 

‘Good heavens, Kate, what is the 
matter? what has happened?’ ex- 
claimed John, in obvious pertur- 
bation. 

‘A piece of news!’ was my reply, 
‘a conquest, John! What do you 
think ? Mr. Haycock has just been 
here, and proposed for me!’ 

He flushed up all over his face and 
temples, and then turned deadly 
pale, even his lips were quite white 
and wide apart ; how they quivered 
as he tried to speak unconcernedly, 
and after all he got out nothing but, 
‘ Well, Kate.’ 

‘And I have refused him, John,’ 
I said, quietly, but in a tone that 
showed him there was no mistake 
about it. 

* God bless you, Kate,’ was all he 
replied, and turned away muttering 
something about ‘wet things’ and 
‘his dressing room,’ but he was 
going to the wrong door, and had to 
turn back, though he took care not 
to let me see his face again. 

Iean’t make John out. Atdinner 
he was just as if nothing had hap- 

ened; but at all events I’m glad 

‘ve refused Mr. Haycock, so I shall 
read Frank’s note over once more, 
and then go to bed. 





Kate Coventry. 
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I need quote no more from my 
diary, as the next few days offered 
no incident worthy of recording, to 
break the monotony of our life at 
Dangerfield Hall. Drearier than 
ever it was, and more especially to 
me, for I felt that, although unde- 
clared, there was ‘ war to the knife’ 
between myself, my aunt, and 
cousin. The latter scarcely spoke 
to me at all, and my aunt, whose 
defeat was rankling bitter! in her 
heart, merely took such sullen no- 
tice of me as was absolutely ne- 
cessitated by the laws of hospitality 
and the usages of society. Poor 
Aunt Deborah required to be kept 
very quiet, and free from all worries 
and annoyances. ‘The more she 
slept,’ the doctor said, ‘the sooner 
she would get well enough to move 
to London for further advice,’ so I 
had not even her to talk to— 
there was no hunting—the frost got 
harder and harder—that obstinate 
weathercock over the stables kept 
veering from north to north-north- 
east—the grooms went to exercise 
wrapped up in great coats and 
shaw!-handkerchiefs, and stayed out 
as short atime as was compatible 
with the mildest stable discipline: 
there could be no change of the 
moon for a week, and it was obvious 
that I should have but little use for 
Brilliant and White Stockings before 
our return to town. Oh! the hope- 
lessness of a real bitter black frost 
coming on early in the season, es- 
pecially when you are not at your 
own home and your time is limited; 
to get up morning after morning 
with the faint hope that the change 
may have come at last; to see the 
dry slates, and the clear horizon, 
and the iron-bound earth, and to 
ascertain in your own proper person 
that the water gets colder and 
colder every day. You puzzle 
over the almanack till your eyes 
ache, and study the thermometer 
till you get a crick in your neck. 
You watch the smoke from every 
farmhouse and cottage within your 
ken, and still, after curling high up 
into the pure rarefied atmosphere, it 
floats hopelessly away to the south- 
ward, and corroborates the odious 
dog-vane that you fondly imagined 
might have got stuck in its northerly 
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direction. You walk out and ask 
every labourer you meet whether 
he ‘ does not think we are going to 
have a change.’ The man looks up 
from his work, wonders at your so- 
licitude, opines ‘the gentry folks 
have queer ways,’ but answers 
honestly enough according to his 
convictions in the negative, perhaps 
giving some local reason for his 
opinion, which, if an old man, he 
will tell you he has never known to 
fail. Lastly, you quarrel with every 
one of your non-hunting friends, 
whose unfeeling observations on 
‘fine seasonable weather,’ and 
‘healthy bracing frosts,’ you feel to 
be brutal in the extreme. How I 
hated that frost at Dangerfield! 
my only chance of meeting with 
Frank Lovell was out hunting. 
T had written him an answer to his 
note (I have often heard Aunt Hor- 
singham say that nothing is so inex- 
cusable as not to answer a letter), 
and I had no possible means of de- 
livering it. I could not put it in 
the bag, for my aunt keeps the key. 
I did not like to entrust it to any of 
the servants, and my own maid is 
the last person in whose power I 
should choose to place myself; I 
did once think of asking Cousin 
John to give it to Frank, and 
throwing myself on kind good 
John’s generosity, and confessing 
everything to him, and asking for his 
advice, but somehow I could not 
bring myself to it; if he had been 
my brother nothing would have 
been easier, but John is only a 
cousin, and one or two little things 
of late had made me suspect that he 
liked me even better than cousins 
generally do; so altogetherI thought 
I would leave it alone,—besides, 
John was going off to shoot 
pheasants in Wales. The third 
morning of the frost he came down 
to breakfast in a most unusual suit 
of wondrous apparel, that I knew 
meant a move in some direction, and 
I attacked him accordingly. 

‘Is that killing ‘ get-up’ entirely 
for our benefit, John?’ Lasked, ‘or 
are you bound on some expedition 
that requires more fascinations than 
common.’ 

John coloured—he has taken to 
blushing lately—‘ I’m going down 
into Wales for a few days’ shooting, 
Kate,’ was his reply. ‘I shall come 
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back again when the frost breaks 
up, if Lady Horsingham will be 
good enough to receive me.’ Aunt 
Horsingham is always very civil to 
John, and so is Cousin Amelia. 
People generally are to young 
bachelors. I wonder why men 
ever marry, they are so much more 
in request without wives and chil- 
en. 

‘ Always happy to see you,’ said 
Aunt Horsingham, with an emphasis 
on the pronoun. ‘ By the way, what 
is your address in Wales, that I may 
forward your letters ?’ 

John looked rather guilty as he 
handed an envelope to my aunt, and 
begged her to copy it exactly. ‘I 
can't pronounce the name of my 
friend ieeie place,’ he said, ‘ but 
you'll find it written there in seven 
consonants and one vowel.’ 

‘ Lloyd,’ said I,—‘ Lloyd! wasn’t 
there a pretty Miss Lloyd you used 
todance with last season in London? 
John, John!—I’ve found you out 
at last; now I can account for the 
splendour of your attire—now I can 
see why you post off to Wales in 
such a hurry, leaving your horses, 
and your hunting, and your cousin, 
sir, for the beaux yeux of Miss 
Fanny — isn’t that her name? 
Well, John, I give you joy; she is 
a pretty girl, even in London, and 
Aunt Deborah says she’s a fortune.’ 

John looked so distressed, I 
didn’t like to pursue the subject. I 
couldn’t think what had come over 
him—he never spoke another word 
to me till he jumped into his dog- 
cart to be off, and then he only 
muttered ‘Good-bye, Kate,’ in a 
hoarse whisper, but he wrung my 
hand very hard, and I even thought 
there were tears in his eyes! e 
is a good fellow, John; I was sorry 
to think I might have said any- 
thing to hurt his feelings. 

After he wentaway it was drearier 
than ever. What could I do but 
think of Frank Lovell, and wonder 
when I should see him again? 
Where could he be? perhaps gone 
back to London ; perhaps at the inn 
at Muddlebury. I could see the 
smoke of the town from the break- 
fast-room windows, and used to 
watch it with a painful interest. 
Every time a servant came into the 
room, I thought something im- 
possible was going to happen. Ifa 
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carriage drove up to the house—if a 
horse’s tramp was heard in the ap- 
proach—if the door-bell rung, I 
fancied it must be Captain Lovell 
coming to call—perhaps to explain 
everything—possibly to request an 
interview with my aunt, such as 
Squire Haycock had undergone, 
‘but,’ as I said to myself with a 
beating heart, ‘to have a very dif- 
ferent result.’ If the dwelling solely 
on one idea be a species of madness, 
then was I undoubtedly mad— 
nothing was so wild and extravagant 
as to appear impossible to my heated 
fancy. I was always expecting, 
and always disappointed. 

The fourth morning I got a letter 
from Mrs. Lumley, which did not 
add much to my composure or com- 
fort. Why is it ladies have such a 
knack of making each other miser- 
able equally by letter as by word of 
mouth ? {give the epistle of Mrs. 
Lumley verbatim, omitting only the 
dashes and notes of admiration 
with which it was studded :— 

* My dearest dear Kate,— 

‘Here we are, settled com- 
fortably at Brighton, much to the 
benefit of my poor dear husband, 
whom you have never seen, but who 
knows you well by name, and having 
everything, even the weather all we 
can wish. The only drawback to 
me is the loss of your charming so- 
ciety, and the absence of your dear 
merry face. I am leading a highly 
virtuous and praiseworthy life, and 
have not done the least bit of mis- 
chief since I came here, except 
making the dean’s wife jealous, 
which I can hardly call a crime, 
us she is a vulgar little woman with 
a red nose anda yellow bonnet—the 
dean is a fat, good-natured man, and 
calls herenearly every day. His wife 
abuses me in all societies, and tries 
to pass me in the street without 
speaking. You know how I always 
return good for evil, so I go up and 
shake hands with her, and ask after 
her dear children, and patronize her 
till I make her so angry she don’t 
know which way to look—it’s rather 
good fun in such a slow place as 
this. My time is fully occupied 
nursing ‘my old man, who was 
very ill before we came here, and 
can only go out in a pony-carriage 
for an hour or two at a time; sol 
have brought the ponies down, and 
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drive him myself. The only chance 
the brown mare has of a gallop is in 
the mornings, though next week I 
mean to have a day with the 
harriers ; indeed, they haveappointed 
them at a good place on purpose for 
me. I inspected the regiment of 
Dragoons quartered here, yesterday 
morning; they were at exercise on 
the downs, and as the Gitana (my 
brown mare) always behaves well 
with troops, which my enemies 
would affirm is more than can be 
said of her mistress, I am able to 
reportupon their general appearance 
and efficiency. Such a set of ‘ gegs,’ 
my dear, I never saw in my life ; 
large underbred horses, and not a 

ood-looking man amongst them. 

‘he officers are, if possible, more 
hideous than the privates, and they 
never give balls or theatricals, or 
anything, so we need waste no more 
words upon them. I am eens 
my wake 9 though, vastly, picking up 
shells for some little cousins, and 

erfecting my education besides by 
earning to swim. I wish you were 
here—what fun we would have en- 
acting the part of mermaids! though 
I fear the cold will now put a stop 
to my aquatic exploits. The other 
morning I swam nearly two hundred 
= on a stretch, and the tide 

aving taken me out of my reckon- 
ing, 1 brought up, as the sailors 
say, opposite the gentlemen’s bath- 
ing-machines. What could I do? 
It was as impossible to walk along 
the beach as to fight back against 
the current. Presence of mind, 
Kate, is the salient point of the 
heroic character ; the ae of a ma- 
chine was open, and I popped in. 
My dear, there were all his clothes, 
his hair-brush, his button-hook, his 
wig, and, would you believe it? an 
instrument for curling his whiskers! 
I put everything on except the wig, 
crowned myself with his broad- 
brimmed white hat, felt in his 
pockets, which were full of gold and 
silver, and, to my credit be it said, 
only selected one shilling, with 
which I paid the bathing-man, and 
walked off undiscovered to my own 
machine. The fat old she-triton 
laughed till she cried. I dressed in 
my proper costume leisurely enough, 
and was amused to hear afterwards 
of the luckless plight in which a 
stout gentleman had found himself, 
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by the temporary loss of all his 
apparel, whilst he was disporting in 
‘the briny.’ Other adventures I 
have had none; and the contrast is, 
as you may believe, somewhat strik- 
ing after the last two or three weeks 
of the London season, always to 
my mind the pleasantest part of the 
year. I was so sorry you left town 
when you did; we had such a 
number of charming little dinners 
and expeditions in our own set. 
Dear Frank Lovell was the life and 
soul of us all. I never knew him 
in such spirits—quite like a boy out 
of school ; and there were few days 
that we did not meet either at 
Greenwich or Richmond, or Wind- 
sor or Vauxhall; and of course 
wherever he went there was Lad 
Scapegrace. I must say, that al- 
though I think nobody can accuse 
me of being a prude, the way she 
goes on with Frank is rather too 
brazen-faced even for her: taking 
him everywhere in her carriage ; 
setting him down at his club after 
the opera; walking with him in 
Kensington Gardens; his cab always 
at the door, and her ladyship ‘not 
at home’ even to me. To be sure, 
he is almost as bad, if it is true, as 
everybody says it is, that he is to 
marry Miss Molasses. 

‘Poor Frank! he must get hold 
of somebody‘with money, or he will 
soon be inthe Bench. He is rather 
a friend of yours, my dear, so I 
ought not to abuse him; but he is 
very wild, and though extremely 
agreeable, I am afraid utterly un- 
principled. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that he cares one snap of his 
fingers for Lady Scapegrace, or 
Miss Molasses either, for the matter 
of that. I meant to have written 
you a long letter, but my stupid 
servants have let the Dean in, and 
I hear his cough at this moment on 
the stairs—he is sadly out of wind 
before he reaches the first landing. 
I think even my poor ‘old man’ 
would beat him, at even weights, 
a hundred yards along the beach. 
As I shall not get rid of him under 
an hour, and the post will by that 
time be gone ae must wish you 
goodbye.—Ever my dearest Kate’s 
most affectionate, ‘M. L.’ 

I threw the letter on the floor 
and stamped upon it with my feet. 


And was this the end of all? To 
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have brooded and pined, and made 
myself miserable, and well-nigh 
broke my heart, day by day, for a 
man that was to prove so utterly 
unworthy as this. To have been 
thrown over for a Lady Scapegrace ! 
or, worse still, to have allowed, even 
to myself, that I cared for one who 
was ready and willing to be sold to 
a Miss Molasses. 

‘ Too degrading !’ I thought; ‘ no, 
I'll never care for him again, the 
dream is over; what a fool I’ve 
been! and yet—why did he send his 
horses down to Muddlebury? Why 
did he serenade me that night from 
the park? Why is he not now 
with his dear Lady Senpegrace at 
Scamperley, where, I see by the 
Morning Post, Sir Guy is ‘enter- 
taining a party of fashionables 
during the frost?’ No; I will not 
give him up quite, yet.’ 

On reading her letter over again, 
which I did many times during the 
day, I found a ray of comfort in 
my voluble correspondent’s own 
opinion that Frank did not him- 
self care a pin for either of the 
ladies, to both of whom the world 
gave him so unhesitatingly. Well, 
that was something, at any rate. 
As for his wildness, and his debts, 
and his recklessness, and many 
escapades, I liked him none the 
worse for these—what woman ever 
did? I thought it all over during 
the whole day, and by the time 
that I opened my window for my 
usual look out into the night before 
going to bed, I am afraid I felt 
more inclined than ever to forgive 
him all that had gone before, and 
more determined to find some 
means of forwarding him the answer 
I had written to his note, and which 

had been so many times on the 
point of burning during the day. 

What a bitter cold night it was !— 
yet the keen north wind felt pleasant 
and refreshing on my fevered fore- 
head. There had been a sprinkling 
of snow, too, since sunset, and the 
- surface of the park was com- 
ny whitened over—how cheer- 
ess and desolate it looked! I 
hadn’t the heart to stay very long 
at the window, it reminded me too 
much of the pleasant evenings one 
short week ago. I felt weary and 
desponding and drowsy with uncer- 
tainty and unhappiness, so I was 
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in the act of shutting down the 

window, when I saw a dark figure 
moving rapidly across the snow in 
the direction of the house. Not for 
an instant did I mistake it fora deer, 
or a gamekeeper, or a poacher, or 
ahousebreaker. From the moment 
T set eyes on it, something told me 
it must be Frank Lovell; and though 
I shrunk back that he might not 
see me, I watched him with pain- 
ful anxiety and a beating heart. 
He seemed to know his way quite 
well: he came straight to the moat, 
felt his way cautiously for a step or 
two, and finding the ice would bear 
him, crossed at once, and took up a 
position under my window, not 
twenty feet from where I was 
standing. 

He must have seen my shadow 
across the candle-light, for he whis- 
pered my name. 

‘Miss Coventry, Kate! only one 
word.’ 

What could I do? poor fellow! 
He had walked all that distance in 
the cold and the snow only for one 
word—and this was the man I had 
been doubting and misjudging all 
day. Why, of course, though I 
know it was very wrong and very 
improper and all that, of course [ 
spoke to him, and listened to what 
he had to say, and carried on a lon 
conversation, the effect of whic 
was somewhat. ludicrous, in conse- 
quence of the distance between the 
parties, question and answer re- 
quiring to be shouted, as it were, 
in a whisper. The night, too, was 
clouding over, more snow was 
falling, and it was getting so dark 
T could not see Frank, even at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen feet, 
and it could not have been much 
more between my bed-room win- 
dow and the ground. 

‘Did you get my note?’ said he, 
with sundry complimentary expres- 
sions. 

‘Here’s the answer,’ was my 
practical reply, as I dropped my 
own missive into the darkness. 

I know he caught it, because— 
because—I heard him kiss it. At 
that moment I was aware, of a step 
in the passage, a hand on’my door: 
down went my window in a twink- 
ling, out went my candles—the wick 
of the second one would keep glim- 
mering like a light far off at sea— 
EE2 
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and in came Aunt Horsingham, 
clad in flannel attire, with a won- 
drous head-dress, the like of which 
I have never beheld before or since, 
just as I popped into bed, and 

uried myself beneath the clothes 
as if I had been asleep for 
hours. 

‘Where can it be, Kate ?’ said my 
aunt; ‘I have been in every room 
along the passage to find out where 
the light comes from. I saw it dis- 
tinctly from my own room, stream- 
ing across the moat; there might 
be thieves in the house,’ added my 
aunt, looking valiant even in flannel, 
‘or some of the men-servants ca- 
rousing, but I have been in every 
room on the ground floor myself; 
and then i thought perhaps you 
might be sitting up reading.’ 

‘Reading, aunt; oh dear, no! I 
assure you I wasn’t reading,’ I an- 
swered, every nerve racked with sus- 
penselest Frankshould getimpatient, 
and wonder what had become of me 
—perhaps throw a snowball up at 
the window to attract my atten- 
tion. 

‘What o'clock is it?’ I added, 
with a feigned yawn; ‘I think I 
must have been asleep for hours.’ 

As if to punish me for this gra- 
tuitous perversion of the truth, the 
words were hardly out of my mouth 
when I heard a loud crack on the 
ice, and a splash as of the sudden 
immersion of some daring adven- 
turer; then all was still—the snow- 
flakes fell softly against the window- 
panes. My aunt, shading her 
eandle with her long hand, talked 
drowsily on, and finally persisted in 
my coming to sleep with her in her 
own room, as she said I was ‘the 
only person in the house that had 
the nerves ofa hen.’ I would have 
given all I was worth in the world 
to have one more look out of the 
open window, though evén then it 
might be too Jate. I would wil- 
lingly have walked barefoot in the 
snow all the way to Muddlebury, 
only to know he was safe back at 
the inn. For a moment I thought 
of confessing everything and alarm- 
ing the house, but I had not courage, 
so I followed my aunt to her room, 
and lay awake that livelong night 
in such a state of agony and sus- 
pense as I hope I may never have 
to endure again. 


Kate Coventry. 
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It may easily be believed that I 
took an early walk next mornin 
before breakfast. No sooner had 
made my escape from Aunt Hor- 
singham’s room, than, in utter de- 
fiance of the cold thaw just com- 
mencing, I put my bonnet on, and 
made the best of my way to the 
moat. Sure enough, large frag- 
ments of ice were floating about 
where the surface had been broken 
close to the side furthest from the 
Hall. There were foot-prints on 
the snow though, leading away 
through the park in the direction 
of Muddlebury, and I came back to 
breakfast with a heart lightened of 
at least half its load. We were to 
return to London immediately. 
Aunt Deborah, pale and reduced, 
but undoubtedly better, was able to 
appear at breakfast, and Lady Hor- 
singham, now that we were really 
about to take leave of her, seemed 
to value our society, and to be sorry 
to part with us. 

‘My dear Deborah, I trust you 
are well wrapped up for this cold 
raw day,’ oaial our hostess, pressing 
on her departing guest all kinds of 
provision for the journey. ‘I have 
ordered them to put up a paper of 
sandwiches, and some ee and a 
few biscuits, and a bottle of pep- 
permint-water.’ 

‘And Aunt Deborah,’ put in 
Cousin Amelia, ‘here’s a comforter 
I've made you myself, and a box of 
cayenne lozenges for your throat ; 
and don’t forget the stone-jug of 
hot water for your poor feet; and 
mind you write directly you arrive 
—youor Kate,’ she aiick. turning 
to address me almost for the first 
time since the memorable mistake 
about Squire Haycock. 

Aunt Deborah was completely 
overpowered by so much kindness. 

‘You'd better have the carriage 
all to yourself—you and your maid’ 
— persisted Lady Horsingham. 
‘Til drive Kate as far as the station 
in the pony-carriage. Kate, you're 
not afraid to trust yourself with me 
in the pony-carriage ?’ 

‘Not I, indeed, aunt,’ was my 
reply, ‘nor with anybody else, for 
that matter. I've pretty good 
nerves—there are few things that I 
am afraid of.’ 
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‘Indeed, Kate, I fear it is so,’ was 
my aunt’s reply. ‘I own I should 
like to see you a little more of a 
coward.’ 

So it was settled that Aunt De- 
borah and Gertrude being safely 
packed up in the close carriage, I 
should accompany Lady Horsing- 
ham, who was rather proud of her 
charioteering skill, and drove stiff 
and upright, as if she had swallowed 
the poker, never looking to the 
right or left, or allowing her atten- 
tion to wander for an instant from 
the ponies she had undertaken to 
control. 

Now these said ponies had been 
doing nothing during the frost, ex- 
cept consuming their three feeds 
a day with vigorous appetite, and a 
considerable accession of high spirits. 
Consequently, they were what is 
somal in stable language very much 


‘above themselves’—a state of self- 
exaltation which they demonstrated 
by sundry unbecoming squeaks and 
gambols as soon as they found 
themselves fairly started on their 
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Tiny, the youngest and 

andsomest, would persist in shying, 
plunging, and swerving against the 
ole, much to the demoralization of 
his comrade, Mouse, a stiff-built 
little fellow with a thick neck, who 
was ordinarily extremely well-be- 
haved, but apt on occasions like the 
resent to lower his rebellious little 
a and defy all control. 

Lady Horsingham was tolerably 
courageous, but totally destitute of 
what is termed ‘ hand,’ a quality as 
necessary in driving as in riding, 
particularly with fractious or high- 
spirited horses. ‘The seat of a pony 
carriage, besides, is not a position 
from which a Jehu has much com- 
mand over the animals in front of 
him; and although, as I have re- 
ar oe said, I am not nervous, I 

ad earned suflicient experience in 
the ways of the equine race to know 
that we might easily be placed in a 
position of some peril, should any- 
thing occur to excite the mischie- 
vous propensities of either of the 
specimens now gambolling before 
us. More accidents have happened 
out of pony carriages than all other 
description of vehicles put together. 

It is said that in the olden and 
oy days of the road, the usual 

eath of a ‘long coachman’ was to 
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be pitched out of a gig; and doubt- 
less that two-wheeled conveniency, 
particularly when going at any pace, 
is capable of arriving at a lone 
proportion of grief. But even a gig, 
if properly constructed, admits of 
the driver having a certain amount 
of control over his horse—he is well 
above the animal, and can get a good 
purchase to pull him up from, when 
the acceleration is becoming dan- 
gerous, or, there is a tendency to the 
grosser insubordination of a ‘ kick- 
ing match.’ Not so ina pony-car- 
riage: low down upon the ground, 
even under their very heels, you 
are re at the mercy of 
your team, and the facility of egress 
in the event of a run-away only 
tempts you to the fatal expedient of 
jumping out, another form of ex- 
pression for ‘ certain death.’ 

To be sure, if people will but sit 
still there is no reason why they 
should be much alarmed, as an 
‘upset’ from so low an elevation, 
need not necessarily produce any 
very serious results. But they never 
will sit still, at least they wont in 
nine cases out of ten, aa the con- 
sequence is that whilst newspaper 
columns are filled with ‘horrid 
accidents’ and ‘frightful occur- 
rences,’ based on the fact of the 
‘unfortunate sufferer taking an air- 
ing in his or her pony-carriage,’ 
many an elderly lady and cautious 
gentleman is not to be persuaded 
into entering one of these little 
conveyances, but prefers the slow 
and sure travelling of his or her own 
staid and respectable feet. 

Well, Lady Horsingham seemed 
rather uncomfortable on her driving- 
seat, although far too proud to ac- 
knowledge so derogatory a feeling. 
We had no servant with us, and 
when I suggested that we might to 
well take one of the stable-men as 
open the gates, my proposal was 
met with derision and contempt. 

‘I should have thought such a 
masculine lady as yourself, Kate, 
would have been above requiring 
any assistance. I am always in the 
habit of driving these ponies quite 
by myself, but of course, if you're 
afraid, Ul have a groom to go with 
us immediately.’ 

Afraid indeed! I scouted the 
idea; my blood was up, and I al- 
most hoped something would hap- 
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pen, that I might fling the word in 
my aunt’s teeth, and ask her, 
‘Who's afraid now?’ It came 
sooner than I bargained for. 

The ponies were pulling hard, and 
had got their months so thoroughly 
set against my aunt’s iron hand, that 
she might as well have been driving 
with a pair of halters for any power 
she had over them, when a rush of 
colts in an adjoining paddock on 
one side of the lane, and a covey of 
partridges ‘whirring’ up out of a 
turnip-field on the other, started 
them both at the same moment. 
My aunt gave a slight scream, 
clutched at her reins with a jerk; 
down went the ponies’ heads, and 
we were off, as hard as ever they 
could lay legs to the ground, along 
a deep-rutted narrow lane, with in- 
numerable twistings and turnings 
in front of us, for a certainty, and 
the off-chance of a wagon and bell 
team blocking up the whole passage 
before we could emerge upon the 
high-road. 

‘Lay hold, Kate!’ vociferated 
my aunt, pulling for her very life, 
with the veins on her bare wrists 
swelling up like whipcord. ‘Gra- 
cious goodness! can’t you stop em? 
there’s a gravel-pit not half a mile 
further on! I'll jump out! Ill 
jump out!’ 

My aunt began kicking her feet 
clear of the sundry wraps and shawls 
and the leather apron that kept our 
knees warm, though I must do her 
the justice to say that she still tug- 
ged hard at the reins. I saw that 
such an expedient would be certain 
death, and I wound one arm round 
her waist, and held her forcibly 
down in her seat, while with the 
other I endeavoured to assist her 
in the hopeless task of stopping the 
runaway ponies. Everything was 
against us; the ground was slightly 
on the decline; the thaw had not 
yet reached the sheltered road we 
were travelling, and the wheels rung 
against its frogen surface as they 
spun round with a velocity that 
seemed to add to the excitement of 
our flying steeds. Ever and anon 
we bounded and bumped over some 
rut or inequality that was deeper 
than usual. Twice we were within 
an inch of the ditch; once, for an 
awful hundred yards, we were ba- 
lancing on two wheels; and still 
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we went faster and faster than ever. 
The trees and edges wheeled by us; 
the gravel-road streamed away behind 
us. I began to get giddy, and to lose 
my strength. f could hardly hope 
to hold my aunt in much longer, 
and now she began to struggle 
frightfully, for we were nearing the 
gravel-pit turn! Ahead of us was 
a comfortable fat farmer jogging 
drowsily to market in his gig. I 
can see his broad, well-to-do back, 
now. What would I have given to 
be seated, I had almost said en- 
throned, by his side! What a smash 
if we had touched him! I pulled 
frantically at the off-rein, and we 
just cleared his wheel. He said 
something, I could not make out 
what. I was nearly exhausted, and 
shut my eyes, resigning myself to 
my fate, but still clinging to my 
aunt. I think that if ever that 
austere woman was near fainting, it 
was on this occasion. I just caught 
a glimpse of her white stony face 
and fixed eyes; her terror even 
gave me a certain confidence. A 
figure in front of us commenced 
gesticulating and shouting and 
waving its hat. The ponies slack- 
ened their pace, and my courage 
began to revive. 

‘Sit still,” I exclaimed to my 
aunt, as I indulged them with a 
good strong ‘ give-and-take’ pull. 

The gravel-pit corner was close at 
hand, but the figure had seized our 
refractory little steeds by their 
heads, and though I shook all over, 
and felt really frightened now the 
danger was past, I knew that we 
were safe, and that we owed our 
safety toa tall ragged cripple with 
a crutch, and a bandage over one 
eye. 

My aunt jumped out in a twink- 
ling, and, the instant she touched 
terra firma, put her hand to her 
side, and began to sob, and gasp, 
and pant, as ladies will previous to 
an attack of what the doctors call 
‘hysteria.’ She leant upon the 
cripple’s shoulder, and I observed 
a strange roguish sparkle in his 
unbandaged eye. Moreover, I re- 


. marked tha his hands were white 


and clean, and his figure, if he 
hadn't been such a sad cripple, would 
have been tall and active. 

‘What shall I do?’ gasped my 
aunt. ‘I won’t get in; nothing 
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shall induce me to get in again. 
Kate, give this good man half-a- 
crown. What a providential es- 
cape! He ought to have a sove- 
reign. Perhaps ten shillings will 
be enough. How am I to get back ? 
Till walk all the way rather than 
get in.’ 

‘But, aunt,’ I suggested, ‘at any 
rate I must get to the station. 
Aunt Deborah is sure to think 
something has happened, and she 
ought not to be frightened till she 
gets stronger. How far is it to the 
station? Ithink I should not mind 
driving the ponies on.’ 

In the mean time the fat farmer 
whom we had passed so rapidly had 
arrived at the scene of action, his 
anxiety not having induced him in 
the slightest degree to increase the 
jog-trot pace at which all his ideas 
seemed to travel. He knew Lady 
Horsingham quite well, and now 
sat in his gig, with his hat off, 
wiping his fat face, and expatiating 
on the narrow escape her ladyship 
had made, but without offering the 
slightest suggestion or assistance 
whatever. 

At this juncture the cripple 
showed himself a man of energy. 

‘Your ladyship had best go home 
with this gentleman,’ said he, indi- 
cating the fat farmer, ‘if the young 
lady is not afraid to go on; I can 
take care of her as far as the rail- 
way, if it’s not too great a liberty, 
and bring the ponies back to the 
Hall afterwards, my lady ?’ with an 
manned snatch at his ragged 

at. 

It seemed the best thing to be 
done under the circumstances. My 
aunt, after much demurring, and 
another incipient attack of the hys., 
terics, consented to entrust herself 
to the fat farmer’s guidance, not 
however until she was assured that 
his horse was both blind and broken- 
winded. I put Mouse’s bridle down 
on the lower bar instead of the 
cheek, on which he had previously 
been driven. My aunt climbed 
into the gig ; I mounted the pony- 
carriage, the cripple took his seat 
deferentially by my side, and away 
we went on our respective journeys, 
certainly in a mode which we had 
little anticipated when we left the 
front-door at Dangerfield Hall. 

My preserver sat half in and half 
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out of the carriage, leaning his 
white well-shaped hand upon the 
splash-board. The bandaged side 
of his face was towards me; the 
pan went quietly enough; they 

ad enjoyed their gallop, and were, 
I think, a little blown. I had lei- 
sure to take a good survey of my 
companion. When we had thus 
travelled for a quarter of a mile in 
silence, he turned his face towards 
me. We looked at each other for 
about half a minute, and then both 
burst out laughing. 

‘You didn’t know me, Miss Co- 
ventry ! not the least in the world,’ 
exclaimed the cripple, pulling the 
bandage off his face, and showing 
another eye, quite as handsome as 
the one that had previously been 
uncovered. 

‘How could you do so, Captain 
Lovell?’ was all I could reply. 
‘Conceive if my aunt had found you 
out ; or even if any one should re- 
cognise you now. What would 
people think of me? But how did 
you know we were going to London 
to-day, and how could you tell the 
ponies would run away ?’ 

‘Never mind how I knew your 
movements, Miss Coventry,’ was the 
reply. ‘Kate! may I call you 
Kate? it’s such a soft sweet name,’ 
he added, now sitting altogether in- 
side the carriage, which certainly 
was a small one for two people. 
‘You don’t know how I’ve watched 
for you, and waited, and prowled 
about, during the last few days. 
You don’t know how anxious I’ve 
been only for one word—even one 
look. I’ve spent hours out on the 
down just to see the flutter of your 
white dress as you went through 
the shrubbery—even at that dis- 
tance it was something to gaze at 
you, and know you were there. 
Last night I crossed the ice under 
your window.’ 

‘ You did, indeed,’ I replied with 
a laugh, and what a ducking you 
must have got!’ 

Frank laughed too, and resumed. 
‘I was sadly afraid that your aunt 
might have found out you were 
holding a parley with the enemy 
outside the walls. I knew you were 
to go to London to-day. 1 thought 
very likely you might be annoyed, 
and put under surveillance on my ac- 
count, and I was resolved to see you, 
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if only for one moment; so I bor- 
rowed these ragged garments of a 
professional beggar, who I believe 
isa great deal better off in reality 
than myself, and I determined to 
watch for your carriage, and trust 
to chance for a word or even a 
lance of recognition. She has be- 
riended me more than I could ex- 
ect. At first, when I saw ‘Aunt 
Deborah’ alone in the chariot, it 
flashed across me that perhaps you 
were to stay en penitence at Dan- 
gerfield. But I knew Lady Hor- 
singham had a pony-carriage. I 
also knew—or what would be the 
use of servants? that it was ordered 
this morning; so I stumped gail 
along the road, thinking that at all 
events I might have an opportunity 
of saying three words to you at the 
station, whilst the servants were 
os the luggage on, and the 
ear aunts, who I presume cherish 
a mutual hatred, were wishing each 
other a tender farewell. But that 
such a chance as this run-away 
should befriend me was more than 
I ever dared to hope for, and that 
I should be sitting next you, Kate 
(and so close, I’m sure he might have 
added), in Lady Horsingham’s pony 
phaeton, is a piece of good-luck that 
in my wildest moments I never so 
much as dreamt of. We scarcely 
ever meet now. There—you needn't 
drive so fast, the up train don’t go 
by till the half-hour, and every 
minute is precious, at least to me. 
We are kept sadly apart, Kate. If 
you can bear it, can't. I should like 
to be near you always—always to 
watch over you and worship you. 
Confound that pony! he’s off again.’ 

Sure enough, Tiny was indulging 
in more vagaries, as if he meditated 
a second fit of rebellion, and what 
with holding him and humourin 
Mouse, and keeping my | 
down so as to hide my face from 
Frank, for I didn’t want him to see 
how I was blushing, I am sure I 
had enough to do. 

‘ Kate, you must really have pity 
on me,’ pursued Frank ; ‘ you don't 
know how miserable I am some- 
times (I wonder what he wanted me 
to say ?), or how happy you have it 
in your power to make me. Here 
we are at that cursed station, and 
my dream is over. I must be the 
cripple and the beggar once more— 
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a beggar I am indeed, Kate, without 
your affection. When shall we 
meet again, and where?’ 

‘In London,’ was all I could 
answer. 

‘ And you wont forget me, Kate ?’ 
pleaded Frank, looking so hand- 
some, poor fellow ! 

‘ Never,’ I replied; and before I 
knew how it was, I found myself 
standing on the platform, with 
Aunt Deborah, aa the servants, 
and the luggage. The great green 
engine was panting a gasping in 
front of me, but ponies and pony- 
carriage and cripple had all vanished 
like a dream. 

As we steamed on to London, I 
sometimes thought it was a dream, 
not altogether a pleasant one, nor 
yet exactly the reverse. I should 

ave liked my admirer tc have been 
a little more explicit. It is all very 
well to talk of being miserable and 
desperate, and to ring the changes 
on meeting and parting, and looks 
and sighs, and all that; but after all 
the real question is ‘ Will you?’ or 
‘Wont you?’ and I don’t think a 
man is acting very fairly towards a 
girl who don’t put the case in that 
way at once, before he allows him- 
self to run into rhapsodies about 
his feelings and his sufferings, and 
such matters, which after all lead 
to nothing, or at least to nothing 
satisfactory. To be sure, men are 
strange creatures, and upon my 
word I sometimes think they are 
more troubled with shyness than 
our own sex. Perhaps it’s their 
diffidence that makes them hesitate 
so, and, as it were, ‘ beat about the 
bush,’ when they have only got to 
‘flush the bird’ and shoot it at once, 
and put it in the game-bag. Perhaps 
it’s their pride for fear of being re- 
fused. Now I think it’s far more 
creditable to a man to wear the 
willow, and take to men dinners and 
brandy and water for a month or six 
weeks, than to break a girl’s heart for 
a whole year; and I know it takes 
nearly that time for a well brought- 
up young lady to get over a real 
matrimonial disappointment. How- 
ever, shy or not shy, they certainly 
ought to be explicit. It’s too bad 
to miss a chance because we cannot 
interpret the metaphor in which 
some bashful swain thinks it deco- 
rous to couch his proposals; and I 
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once knew a young —_ who, hap- 
pening to dislike needle-work, and 
replying in the negative to the in- 
sidious question, ‘Can you sew a 
button?’ never knew for months 
that she had actually declined a 
man she was really fond of, with 
large black whiskers, and two-and- 
twenty hundred a year. Women 
can’t be too cautious. 


Cuapter XVI. 


I was not sorry to be once again 
fairly settled in Lowndes-street. 
Even in the winter London has its 
charms. People don’t watch every- 
thing you do, or carp at everything 
you say. If there is more apparent 
constraint, there is more real liberty 
than in the country. Besides, you 
have so much society, and everybody 
is so much pleasanter in the metro- 
polis during December than July. 
Lhe frosthad setinagain harder than 
ever. Brilliant and Whitestockings, 
like ‘Spur-Adam’s steeds,’ were com- 
pelled to ‘bide in stall.’ John was lin- 
gering at the Lloyds or elsewhere in 
the Principality, though expected 
back every day. Aunt Deborah 
was still weak, and had only just 
suflicient energy to forbid Captain 
Lovell the house, and insist on my 
never speaking to him. I can't 
think what she had found out, or 
what Aunt Horsingham had told 
her, but this I know, that if ever I 
have a daughter, and I don’t want 
her to like Mr. Dash, or to be con- 
tinually thinking about him, I shall 
not forbid her to speak to him, nor 
shall I take every opportunity of 
impressing on her that he is wild, un- 
principled, reckless, and dissipated, 
and that the only redeeming points 
about him are his agreeable conver- 
sation and his good looks. Alto- 
gether, I should have been somewhat 
dull had it not been for Mrs. Lumley ; 
but of that vivacious lady I saw a 
good deal, and I confess took a far 
greater pleasure in her society than 
on our first acquaintance I should 
have esteemed possible. When I 
am ill at ease with myself, not 
Soengity satisfied with my own 
conduct, I always like the society 
of. Just people; their liberality of sen- 
timent and general carelessness of 
demeanour convey no tacit reproach 
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on my own want of restraint, and I 
feel more at home with them than 
with such severe moralists as Aunt 
Horsingham, or than hypocritical 
Cousin Amelia. So I drove and 
shopped and visited with Mr. Lum- 
ley—nay, I was even permitted, as a 
great favour, to dine with her on one 
or two occasions; Aunt Deborah 
only stipulating that there should 
be no male addition to the party, 
except Mr. Lumley himself, or, as 
the lady of the house termed him, 
‘ her old man.’ 

I confess I liked ‘the old man,’ 
and so I think, in her own way, did 
his wife. Why she married him I 
cannot think, more particularly as 
he had not then succeeded to the 
comfortable fortune they now enjoy: 
he was little, old, ugly, decrepit, and 
an invalid, but he was good-nature 
and contentment personified. 
believe he had great talents—for all 
his want of physical beauty, he had 
a fine head—but these talents were 
wholly and unsparingly devoted to 
one pursuit,—he was an entomolo- 
gist. With a blackbeetle and a 
microscope he was happy for the 
day. Piles upon piles of manuscripts 
had he written upon the forms and 
classification of the bluebottle fly. 
He could tell you how many legs 
are flourished by the house-spider, 
and was thoroughly versed in the 
anatomy of thecommon gnat. This 
pursuit, or science as he called it, 
engrossed his whole attention. It 
was fortunate he had such an absorb- 
ing occupation, inasmuch as his 
general debility prevented his 
entering into any amusement out of 
doors. His wife and he seemed to 
understand each other perfectly. 

* My ‘dear,’ he would say, when 
listening to some escapade that it 
would have been scarcely prudent 
to trust to most husbands’ ears, ‘ I 
never interfere with your butterflies, 
and you never trouble yourself about 
mine. I must, however, do myself 
the justice to observe, that you get 
tined of your insects infinitely the 
soonest of the two.’ 

He never inquired where she went, 
or what she did, but late or early 
always received her with the same 
quiet welcome, the same sly good- 
humouredsmile. Ifirmly believe that 
with all herlevity, whatever scandal 
might say, she was a good wife to 
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him. He trusted her implicitly, and 
I think she felt his confidence 
deserved to be respected. Such 
was not the opinion of the world, I 
am well aware ; but we all know the 
charitable construction it is so eager 
to put on a fair face with a loud 
laugh and a good set of teeth. Dear 
me! if he looked for a lady that had 
never been talked about, Cesarmight 
have searched London for a wife in 
vain. Good Mr. Lumley professed 
a great affection for me, and would 
occasionally favour me with long 
and technical dissertations, on the 
interior economy of the flea, for ex- 
ample; and once in the fulness of 
his heart confided to his wife, that 
‘Miss Coventry was really a dear 
girl: it’s my belief, Madge, that if 
she’d only been a man, she'd have 
been a naturalist.’ These little din- 
ners were indeed vastly agreeable. 
Nobody had such a_ comfortable 
house, or such a good cook, or so 
many pretty things, as Mrs. Lumley. 
Her ‘ old man’ seemed to enjoy the 
relaxation of ladies’ society after his 
morning labours and _ researches. 
With me he was good-humoured and 
full of fun; at his wife’s jokes and 
stories, most of them somewhat 
scandalous, he would laugh till he 
cried. 

‘I’m responsible for you, Miss 
Coventry,’ he would say, with a sly 
laugh ; ‘ you're not fit to be trusted 
with Madge ; upon my life, I believe 
she is the wildest of the two. If 
you wont have the carriage, 1 must 
walk back with you myself. How 
far is it, Madge? do you think I 
can slay the distance, as you sporting 
people term it in your inexplicable 
jargon ?” 

‘Why, you know you can’t gef a 
hundred yards, you foolish old man,’ 
laughed his wife; ‘a nice chaperone 
— make for Kate; why, she'd 

ave to carry you, and you know 
you'd tumble off even then. No, 
no, you and I will stay comfortably 
here by the fire, and I'll give you 
yew tea and put you tidily to bed ; 

shan’t be at home any other night 
this week. Kate has a convoy 
coming for her; haven't you, Kate ? 
le beau cousin will take the best pos- 
sible care of us, and even prim Aunt 
Deborah wont object to our walking 
back with him. I believe he came 
up from Wales on purpose. What 
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would somebody else give to take 
the charge off his hands? —you 
needn’t blush, Kate; I can see 
through a millstone as far as my 
neighbours. I’m not quite such a 
fool as I look, am I, ‘old man?’ 
There’s the door-bell. John, ask 
Mr. Jones if he wont step up and 
have some tea?’ We were sitting 
by a blazing fire in the boudoir, a 
snug and beautiful little room, to 
which no one was admitted but the 
lady’s especial favourites—even the 
‘old man’ never entered it during 
the day. 

‘Mr. Jones’s compliments, and 
he hopes you'll excuse him, ma’am,’ 
was the footman’s answer on his 
return, ‘but it’s very late, and he 
promised to bring Miss Coventry 
back by eleven.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ said Mrs. Lum, 
ley, ‘if I was you, Kate, I shouldn’t 
stand his anticipating his authority 
in this way. Never mind, be a good 
girl, and do as you're bid; pop your 
bonnet on; shail I lend you an extra 
shawl? There, you may give my 
‘old man’ a kiss, if you like; bless 
him! he’s gone fast asleep. Good- 
night, Kate; mind you come to lun- 
cheon to-morrow, there’s a dear.’ 
So saying, Mrs. Lumley bid me a 
most affectionate farewell, and I 
found myself leaning on John’s 
arm, to walk home through the 
clear frosty night. 

I do like perambulating London 
streets by gas-light,—of course with 
a gentleman to take care of one. It 
is so much pleasanter than being 
stewed up in a stifly brougham. 
How I wish it was the fashion for 
people to take their bonnets out 
to ens with them, and walk back 
in the cool fresh air! If itis delight- 
ful even in winter, how much more 
so in the hot summer nights of the 
season! Your spirits rise and your 
nerves brace themselves as you 
inhale the midnight air, with all its 
smoky particles, pure by comparison 
with that which has just been poison- 
ing you in a crowded drawing-room. 
Your cavalier asks leave to indulge 
in his ‘weed,’ and you enjoy its 
fragrance at second-hand, as he 
puffs it contentedly away, and chats 
on in that prosy confidential sort of 
manner, which no man ever succeeds 
in assuming, save with a cigar in 
his mouth. John lit his, of course, 
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but was less communicative, to my 
fancy, than usual. After asking 
me if I had ‘enjoyed a pleasant 
evening, and whether ‘I preferred 
walking,’ he relapsed into a some- 
what constrained silence. I too 
walked on without speaking. Much 
as I love the night it always makes 
me rather melancholy, and I dare 
say we should have got to Lowndes- 
street without exchanging a syl- 
lable, had not some imp of mischief 
prompted me to cross-examine my 
cousin a little upon his séjowr in 
Wales, and to quiz him, half spite- 
fully, on his supposed penchant for 
pretty Fanny Lloyd. John rose 
freely in a moment. 

‘I know where you pick up all 
this nonsense, Kate,’ he burst out 

uite savagely; ‘I know where half 
the scandal and half the mischief in 
London originates! With that 


odious woman whose house we have 
just quitted, whose tongue cannot 
be still for a single moment, who 
never by any chance speaks a word 
of truth, and who is seldom so happy 
as when she is making mischief. I[ 
pity that poor decrepit husband of 


ers, though he ought to keep her 
in better order, yet it ts a hard case 
upon any man to be tied to such a 
Jezebel as that.’ 

‘The Jezebel, as you call her, 
John,’ I interposed, quietly, ‘is my 
most intimate friend.’ 

‘ That’s exactly what I complain 
of, urged my cousin; ‘that’s my 
great objection to her, Kate ; that’s 
one of the things that I do believe 
is driving me out of my senses da 
by day. You know 1 don’t wish 

ou to associate with her; you 
cnow that I object extremely to 
your being seen everywhere in her 
company. But you don’t care; the 
more I expostulate, the more obsti- 
nate and wilful you seem to become.’ 

It was my turn to be angry now. 

‘ Obstinate and wilful, indeed!’ I 
repeated, drawing myself up. ‘I 
should like to know what right you 
have to apply such terms to me? 
Who gave you authority to choose 
my society for me? or to determine 
where I shall go and what I shall 
do? You presume on your rela- 
tionship, Rien, you take an un- 
generous advantage of the regard 
and affection which I have always 
entertained for you.’ 
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John was mollified in an instant. 

‘Do you entertain regard and 
affection for me, Kate?’ said he; 
‘do you value my good opinion, 
and consider me as your dearest 
and best friend ?’ 

‘Of course I do, John,’ was m 
reply. ‘Haven't we known eac 
other from childhood? and are you 
not like a brother to me ?” 

John’s face fell a little, and his 
voice shook as he spoke: ‘Am I 
never to be more than a brother to 
you? never to obtain a greater 
interest in you, a larger share 
of your regard than I have now? 
Listen to me, Kate—I have some- 
thing to tell you, and I can put 
it off no longer. This delay, 
this uncertainty day by day, I do 
believe will drive me mad. Kate, 
I promised Aunt Deborah faithfully 
that I would never enter on this 
subject till you came of age, and 
you know by your father’s will you 
don’t come of age till you're five- 
and-twenty. ‘ By that time, John,’ 
said my aunt, ‘ Kate will have seen 
plenty of others, and be old enough 
to know her own mind. If she 
takes you then, she takes you with 
her eyes open, and she wont get 
tired of you, and find out she likes 
some one else better. Promise me, 
John, that you'll wait till then.’ 
And I did promise, Kate; but I 
can’t keep my word—I can’t wait 
all those years in this state of 
anxiety and uncertainty, and per- 
haps lose you after all. It’s too 
great a stake to play for, if one is to 
be kept so long in suspense, and I 
have resolved to be put out of my 
pain one way or the other.’ 

John paused. I had never seen 
him so excited before ; he was quite 
hot, though the night was keen and 
frosty; his arm trembled as mine 
leant upon it; and though his cigar 
was gone out, he kept pufling away, 
uéterly unconscious of the fact. He 
seemed to expect an answer. I 
hesitated. I did not know what to 
reply. I had got so accustomed to 
Cousin John that I never looked 
upon him in any other light than 
that of a favourite brother, a con- 
stant companion and friend. More- 
over, I was not prepared to take any 
such decisive step as that to which 
he now seemed to be urging me. 
There is a great difference between 
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likingypeople and giving them power 
of life and death over one for the 
rest of one’s days. I will not say 
that the image of another did not 
rise before me in all its winning 
beauty, as I had seen it last, money 
one short week ago. Altogether, 

did not know what to say, so I 
wisely said nothing, but walked on, 
looking straight before me, with an 
uncomfortable feeling that I was 
driven into a corner, and should ere 
long be compelled to do that which 
is always highly distasteful to our 
Shashp loving sex—namely,to ‘make 
up my mind.’ John, too, walked on 
for a few paces in silence. We were 
at the corner of Lowndes-street. 
There was not a soul to be seen but 
our two selves. All at once he 
stopped short under the light of a 
“~ and looked me full in the face. 

‘ Kate,’ said he, in a grave, deli- 
berate voice, ‘you know what I 
mean—yes or no ?’ 

I shook like a leaf. What would 
I have given to have been able to 
take counsel of one of my own sex 
—Mrs. Lumley, Aunt Deborah, or 
even cold, pitiless Lady Horsing- 
ham! But had to choose for my- 
self. I felt that the turning-point 
of my destiny had arrived—that the 
game was in my own hands, and 
that now I ought to decide one way 
or the other. I shrank from the 
responsibility. Like a very woman, 
I adopted a middle course. 

‘Give me time, John,’ I pleaded, 
‘give me time to weigh matters 
over in my own mind. This is an 
affair that equally concerns the 
happiness of each of us. Do not 
let us decide in a hurry. Aunt 
Deborah was quite right; her 
wishes ought to be my law. When 
I am five-and-twenty it will be soon 
enough to enter on this subject 
again. In the interval believe me, 
John, I have the greatest regard 
and esteem for you.’ 

‘ Nothing more, Kate ?’ said John, 
looking as if he didn’t know whether 
hewas pleased or annoyed—‘nothing 
but esteem ?’ 

‘Well, I mustn’t say any more,’ 
was my reply, ‘but you know you 
have that.’ 

John’s face brightened consider- 
ably. ‘ And in the mean time, Kate,’ 
he urged, ‘ you wont allow yourself 
to be entangled with any one else ?’ 


Kate Coventry. 
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‘Of course not,’ was my vigorous 
disclaimer; and by this time we had 
arrived at my aunt’s door, and it 
was time to say ‘ Good night.’ 

*‘What’s the matter, Kate?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lumley, when I called 
to lunch with her the following day, 
according to promise. ‘ You look 
pale and worried. For goodness’ 
sake, tell me what has happened. 
Have you found out the rover trans- 
ferring his adoration to Miss Mo- 
lasses? or did mon cousin take 
advantage of the hour and the 
opportunity to lecture us last night 
on our love of admiration and gene- 
ral levity of conduct? Tell me all 
about it, dear. We sha’n’t be dis- 
turbed. I’m not ‘at home’ toa soul, 
and my old man is busy dissecting 
an earwig, so he’s quite safe til 
dinner-time. Sit you down on the 
sofa, out with your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and make a clean breast 
of it!’ 

I told her the whole of my con- 
versation with my cousin the pre- 
vious night, only suppressing the 
unflattering opinions he had thought 
fit to express of my present con/i- 
dante. ‘And oh, Mrs. Lumley,’ I 
exclaimed, as I concluded, ‘ how 
could I sleep a wink last night, with 
all this to harass and reproach me ? 
No wonder I'm pale and worried, 
and perfectly miserable. I feel I’m 
behaving shamefully to John, and 
not at all rightly towards Captain 
Lovell. I know I ought to come to 
an understanding with my cousin, 
and that Frank ought to be more 
explicit with me. I couldn’t have 
given a decided answer last night if 
my life had depended on it. I can’t 
give up the one without knowing 
exactly whether he means honestly 
(if I thought he did, Mrs. Lumley, 
nothing should induce me to throw 
him over) ; and I don’t like to make 
the other miserable, which I am sure 
I should do if I refused him point- 
blank ; nor do I think I could do at 
all well without him, accustomed as 
I have been to depend upon him for 
everything from childhood. So I 
have wavered and prevaricated 
and behaved disingenuously, almost 
falsely—and what must he think of 
me now ?” 

‘Think of you, my dear ?’ replied 
my worldly friend ; ‘ why of course 
he thinks of you more than ever. 
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There is nothing like uncertainty, 
Kate, to keep them well up to the 
collar. You should always treat 
men like the beasts of the field. If 
you want to retain the upper hand 
of him, ride an adorer as you do 
Brilliant, my dear: a light hand, 
with just enough liberty to make 
him fancy he is going quite at his 
ease ; and then, when he is getting 
a little careless and least expects it, 
give him such a jerk as makes his 
fine mouth smart again. He'll 
wince with the pain, and very likely 
rear straight-on-end; but he’ll be 
all on his haunches well under con- 
trol, and go much the pleasanter 
during the rest of the day. Never 
mind how much they suffer, it’s 
very good for them, and they will 
like you all the better for it.’ 

‘That may answer very well with 
some,’ I replied, ‘but I should be 
afraid to try the experiment too 
often. I am sure Brilliant would 
break away altogether if I used him 
so. And think the very man that 
minds it most would be the least 
likely to stand a repetition of such 
treatment. No, Mrs. Lumley, I 
fear I must now choose between 
Frank and my cousin. The latter 
has behaved honourably, conside- 
rately, kindly, and like a thorough 
gentleman. The former seems to 
think I am to be at his beck and 
call indeed whenever he chooses. 
He has never been to see me during 
the whole of this past week. At 
Dangerfield he was as little careful 
of my reputation as he was of his 
own limbs. Did I tell you how 
nearly drowned he was crossing the 
moat? How you would have 
laughed, you wicked, unfeeling 
woman, if you had heard the splash 
that cold, snowing night! And 
then to disguise himself like a 
tramp, and stop those runaway 

onies at the risk of his life, that 
1e might speak three words to me 
before I went away. I will say for 
him that he is afraid of nothing; 
but I cannot conceal from myself 
which has behaved best towards 
me. And yet, Mrs. Lumley,’ I 
concluded, rising and walking off 
to the window, ‘ I would rather have 
Frank for a lover than Cousin John 
for a husband.’ 

‘Many people would su 
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there was no impossibility in your 
having both, but I don’t give such 
bad advice as that,’ replied Mrs. 
Lumley; ‘however, Kate, do no- 
thing in a hurry—that’s my counsel. 
I grant you, I think Master Frank 
a very slippery gentleman. I do 
know some curious stories about 
him, but I never tell tales out of 
school. In the mean time you are, 
after all, only suffering from an 
embarras de richesses; it’s far 
better to have too many suitors 
than none at all. Come, I'll take 
you out shopping with me till five; 
then we'll have some tea, and you 
can go home quietly to dinner, and 
ask Aunt Deborah’s leave to join 
me at the French play. I’ve gota 
capital box, and I'll send the car- 
riage for you. Wait half a second 
whilst I put on my bonnet.’ 

So we went off shopping, and we 
had our tea, and I found no objec- 
tions from Aunt Deborah to my 
going out again in the evening; 
and I was so restless I did not the 
least grudge the trouble of dressing, 
or anything to take me away from 
my own thoughts. But all the 
afternoon and all the evening I 
made up my mind that I would 
give up Frank Lovell. A little 
resolution was all that was needed, 
It was plain he did not really care 
for me. Why, he wasn’t even in 
London, though he knew quite well 
I had been there more than a week. 
Very likely I shouldn’t see him all 
the winter, and my heart sank as I 
thought how much easier this would 
make my sacrifice. At all events, 
I determined, when I did see him, 
to be cold, and demure, and un- 
moved, and to show him unmistake- 
ably that I belonged to another—in 
which Spartan frame of mind I be- 
took myself to the French play. 

Alas, alas! well may the bard 
complain— 

Woman’s vows are writ in water ; 

Woman’s faith is traced in sand. 
Who should be in the back of the 
box but Frank Lovell himself! 
Mischievous Mrs. Lumley, was this 
your doing? Before I went away, 
[had promised to meet him next 
morning in the park, and he was to 
explain all. 
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PINOCCHI.* 


HERE are many motives for the 
anonymous publication of poetry. 
The man who has previously gained 
reputation in the more laborious and 
remunerative provinces of er 
exertion, may shrink from hazard- 
ing it in a field where the alterna- 
tive lies between decided success 
and deserved ridicule. The gravity 
of professional station may impose a 
prudent reserve on some aspirant to 
airier honours than become his office 
or his years. A veteran votary of 
verse may conceive that the public 
will not recognise the freshness of a 
new style if associated with a familiar 
name. Mere timidity may prompt 
concealment. The disguise may be 
deliberately adopted by some gene- 
rous enthusiast, who repudiates 
every adventitious influence, and 
prefers to abandon his unaccredited 
venture to the unbiassed justice of 
popular taste. 

‘he practice of the poetical dia- 
gnosis is commonly delusive, and we 
hesitate to affirm in which category 
of a subtle disorder we are to include 
the author of the volume which 
demands our present attention. If 
we may be permitted to interpret 
the character and the fortunes of a 
poet from the temper of his produc- 
tions, we may infer that the one 
before us is young, impassioned, and 
exercised in premature misfortunes. 
From glimpses of individual feeling 
and signs of personal experience 
which have an air of sad sincerity, 
we may deduce that our new com- 
panion in the dark domino labours, 
in a morbid spirit, under wrongs and 
neglects which may perhaps be de- 
lusive, but are as hard to bear as if 
they were veritable. He seems to 
have revolted from the conventional 
restraints and regulated emotions of 
polite and cultivated life. He has 
turned his back upon the pleasant 
unbelieving world, which perhaps 
smiled upon his pains, or Lowest 
upon his pretensions in Mayfair, 
and has betaken himself, in a fit of 
angry independence, to the society 
of Batese and her simplest children, 
to strange solitudes and rustic loves. 
But if some notorious and mirthful 
countenance be smiling under the 


melancholy mask, we repudiate the 
imputation of being unsuspecting 
and submissive dupes. We know 
that the symptoms, which we are 
pleased to accept as the indications 
of a tortured Rest and a fevered 
fancy, may be the cries of ingenious 
indignation and artful agony. This 
author may assiduously wear a shako 
or a surplice, or be clad in the wig 
and silk gown of a lawyer oralady. 
The raptures, which he shares with 
his sea or sun-browned maid in the 
shade of the fig-tree or the rock, 
may %e carefully matured at the 
counter or the chimney-corner ; the 
footsteps which he bends in metre 
to the cavern, the forest, and the 
shore, may conduct him with re- 
markable punctuality to the con- 
veniences of the club; and the 
* Pinocchi,’ which he presents to us 
with a specious wildness, were not 
iepesheliiey procured from the fruit- 
shop, instead of being collected 
under the fir. 

The greater part of these poetical 
seeds have been professedly gathered 
in a locality where, unless our me- 
mory deceive us, there are no pines ; 
but we hasten to admit that the spot 
which our author has selected as the 
principal source and subject of his 
verse, is one which unites in a high 
degree the elements of poetic inte- 
rest. Stretched in the form of a 
couchant lion across the sea-line of 
the Gulf of Naples, the island of 
Capri, in all its shifting physiogno- 
mies of storm and sunshine, is the 
most romantic portion of a matchless 
prospect; but the place on which a 
thousand remote enchanted eyes are 
ever fastened, is rarely the object of 
more than a transitory visit, and the 
sweetness of its domestic scene 
and the charms of its interior life 
are only known to some roving ama- 
teurs of loneliness or art. The 
features which combine to form this 
bounded paradise of repose, recrea- 
tion, and contemplative studies, are 
few andsimple. The antique vessels 
are nightly ranked upon the narrow 
margin of level strand; the fishers’ 
houses skirt the sonorous beach; the 
mule-worn tracks wind to the upper 
town, built on the middle ridge, and 


* Pinocchi. John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1856, 
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peering over the old embattled wall, 
a desolate ‘ certosa’ moulders on the 
southern slope, where the silence of 
monks has been succeeded by the 
song of the cicala; the roofs of 
cottages are shrouded among groves 
in which the olive, the pomegranate, 
and the mulberry mingle their foli- 
age; beyond the gentler acclivities 
of the garden ground, the vines are 
scattered upon the grey precipices, 
and the goats and bees ascend for 
their fragrant pasture to the moun- 
tain tops. The husbandman binds 
his tendrils; the herdsman collects 
his flocks; the silk-loom sounds be- 
hind the jealous lattice ; the startled 
girl carries her jar to the storied 
fountain ; the mariners sing as they 
careen their boats and mend their 
nets upon the sand; the church 
bells make twilight melodious, and 
summon a willing people to unsus- 
pected prayers. In this retreat of 
primitive labours and delights, few 
are the marks which we remember 
of unequal manners, social autho- 
rity, or superior wealth. There was 
a debonair ‘Canonico,’ who would 
empty a flask of amber wine in 
honour of the stranger, and a vacant 
‘Giudice’ who brought a junket on 
its reedy platter to his morning 
meal. Such is Capri; and such it 
probably was eighteen hundred years 
ago, with some slight varieties of 
superstition and costume. Substi- 
tute the Prator for the Judge, and 
let our reverend Canon assume the 
robe of the Haruspex, banish the 
pure polytheism of the Papacy, and 
Tead back the grosser gods and 
fairies of the pagan calendar to their 
indulgent seats,—little else would be 
required to restore the inauspicious 
day when Tiberius selected this 
gentle region as the theatre of his 
crimes. ‘This is the single tragedy 
in the blameless annals of the isle, 
and in the contrast of such a length 
of innocence and brightness of idyllic 
beauty with one dark interlude of 
imperial guilt, a contemporary poet 
has found the motive of a strong 
but disordered inspiration. 

‘Two Night Visions of Capri’ is 
the title of two pieces on which the 
author has bestowed particular ela- 
boration, and which exemplify all 
the merits and defects which cha- 
racterize his genius in its present 
development. The ‘Salto’ is a 
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nocturnal meditation on the brink 
of that cliff, at which Tiberius was 
pleased to dismiss the victims of his 
anger or his whim. Here the poet 
feigns, in conformity with a local 
tradition, that he beholds a ghostly 
virgin emerge from the abyss, who 
recals the sentence she had defied, 
and the fate she had preferred to 
dishonour. He is also peculiarly 
favoured by an apparition of the 
Emperor himself; but as there is 
nothing material in the disclosures 
of the tyrant, we shall pass on to 
the second poem, of much greater 
length, which is entitled ‘San Mi- 
chele le Camerelle.’ The scene of 
this composition is laid in the 
chambers or Spintriz, hollowed in 
the side of Mount Solare as the 
cool resort of infamous pleasure, but 
now exorcised from heathen Demon 
by Holy Church, and placed under 
the charge of Michael, the martial 
saint. ‘To these forlorn excavations 
our courageous incognito repairs by 
moonlight, and, after ruminating in 
indignant mood on the ancient 
horrors of the place, he falls into a 
trance, and beholds what he shall 
relate in the following numbers :— 

Lo, as I mused there rose awhile 

A hum and muttering of broad wheels ; 
And laughter-chimes and cymbal-peals 

Came rumbling o’er the aged pile. 


A bright glimpse thro’ the cracked dome 
fled, 

Of gold and lights and purpled urn ; 

Maids that trail fruit and garlands spurn, 

And one who silent wrapped his head— 


Nor looked upon his festive train 

For very hate and misery ; 

But shrank beneath the canopy 

As though he were half choked with pain. 


But these grew faint ; and then I heard 

The breath of one who is pursued, 

Down the steep hollows, marble thewed, 

Yet passing lightly as a bird. 

Nearer it swept the myrtle leaves, 

With tinkle of hushed tambourine ; 

Then something pearly white and sheen, 

With echoing pulse, and breast that 
heaves, 

Stole through a crevice, ivy braced ; 

And springing lightly on the floor, 

Through rows of close arched portals 
tore 

And broke the moonshine as it paced, 

A fairy form, but all distraught, 

With short unequal steps she came ; 

To fly from her I thought it shame, 

But at the dripping stones I caught. 
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A flush like May-bloom lit her cheek, 
Armiets and anklets of soft gold 
Were twined about the ivory fold 

Of her slight limbs so supple sleek ; 


Her dress of silken Pinna gauze, 

Like wavelets on a smooth white beach, 
Glimmered translucent in my reach ; 
With tottering feet she made a pause. 


Had she not worn an antique air, 
I'd not have taxed the spirit world 
For her sweet presence ; 


The pretty phantom, whom St. 

Michael, with doubtful discretion, 

has spared, of all the dancing daugh- 

ters of Eros, thus accosts her fleshly 

guest with visionary longing :— 

I wish that I might live again, 

To fold thee like some choice spring- 
flower, 

If ’twere but for one golden hour, 

To a poor heart that loved in vain. 

I burn, I pine, death seems a trance, 

I long to wake the cithern’s nerves, 

And flutter swift in transient curves, 

Through the lost measures of our dance. 

O living form ! O human face ! 

My beauty is all stingless now, 

Fear not the lustre of my brow, 

Nor shudder at a spirit’s grace 


She then proceeds to unfold how 
she had provoked her Roman despot 
by intemperate and manele 
reminiscences of the glories of 
Greece, and the ecstasies of freedom. 
She heard her doom, but fled from 
the minister of death to the deepest 
recesses of the caves, where, with 
famineand anguish,she wasted away, 
until she became, during the day, a 
fossil of the tertiary formation, 

Accreted to shell crusted stones, 
but by night, Lotisma again, the 
witching wanderer depicted above. 
Finally, the sprite kisses the poet, 
but warns him of the perils of law- 
less love. The poet awakes, and 
returns to his hotel in a single 
stanza. 

I crossed myself, and soon outstripped 
The flight of the trainbearing clouds, 
That trailed on earth, dissolving shrouds, 
Or bending down the night dew sipped. 


The admonitions of Lotisma have 
scarcely exhaled, when we are told, 
under a specious title, that the 
amours of Capri are not all of this 
evanescent quality, and that a mate- 
rial damsel may be wooed to a mid- 
night meeting, even where the waves 
break upon the ruins of Cesar’s 
palace, and despite its terrors. 
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THE BRIDAL HOUR. 
I have devised to steal away, 
When glow worms crawl in spectral 
green, 
And sinking rocks on shadows lean, 
And red lights course about the bay ; 


When the moon softly gilds the strait, 

As cunning monk o'er missal bent, 

And maidens’ robes with dew are eprent, 

And long barques land their hooded 
freight. 


When fig trees whisper to the air 

What fruit they shield with their broad 
leaves ; 

And champ and stir the stalled beeves, 

And night hawks fluttering quarries 
tear ; 

When the vine shudders in the cold, 

Fast crispening from the icy gleam, 

And dark oars spill the phosphor cream, 

And faint sea cries through caves are 
rolled ; 

I have devised to steal away, 

A lode star in my barque shall shine, 

And point to Ischia’s purple line. 

Clog not your heart with cold dismay, 

Nor draperied be with festive veil, 

Nor prison thy superbient feet 

In slippers for town damsels meet, 

But down in thy fresh beauty sail, 

To where Tiberius’ palace stones 

Are scooped and tumbled by the wave ; 

Where murdered legions nightly rave, 

And ospreys add their airy moans. . 


The pleasures of the country are 
contrasted with the miseries of the 
town in a sprightly argument, of 
which those will acknowledge the 
force and grace who have felt the 
tyranny of the midsummer sun in 
sultry, restless Naples, but which 
we are reluctantly compelled to sup- 
press for want of space. 

Besides the poems dedicated to 
the praise of Italy and her peasant 
offspring, there are several pieces in 
this collection allusive to cotempo- 
rary interests and events, and others 
concerning English characters and 
manners deeply tinged with the 
ee a sardonic views which 
the author has contracted from 
mysterious crosses in his destinies 
at home. 

‘Peace and War’ revives the woes 
of Scio familiar to our childish ears, 
and strikes a chord which does not 
vibrate in harmony with the con- 
victions of our riper judgment ; 
but although we cannot commend 
the politics of the poet, we remark 
with satisfaction that he has not 
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made the Muse a flaunting minion of 
the fife and drum, nor courted a 
vulgar favour by confounding her 
voice even with the honest clamours 
ofthehour. There is unavoidably « 
great deal of raving in ‘ Disappoint- 
ment,’ ‘The Neglected Poet,’ and 
‘The Dead Priest ;’ ‘ Desolation’ is 
more encouraging. ‘The Poacher’s 
Remorse,’ and ‘ Churchyard Remi- 
niscences, provoke but do not sustain 
a comparison with the homely and 
caustic handling of Crabbe. Most 
of these effusions contain, with 
much tumidity and occasional bathos, 
frequent indications of an energetic 
‘and tender fancy, as well as of a 
comprehensive recognition of sen- 
suous beauty in all its forms. Some 
are merely ridiculous. 

The delineations of inanimate 
nature in this volume are often 
touched with felicity, and those 
who are most conversant with the 
lovely scenes brought upon the 
canvas, will best appreciate the 
strokes of delicate observation and 
the fidelity of local colours. It is 


to be lamented that the reasonable 
vein is never of long endurance, 
and that the lucid passage is soon 


overlaid with an exuberance of in- 
coherent ornaments and imagery. 
The worst humour of the author is 
the sublime humour, which is al- 
together incomprehensible ; from 
these soaring flights he is apt to 
descend to a grovelling minuteness, 
and after descanting with phrenzy 
on the effects of the ocean and the 
sky, he will fall to inspect the 
lichens with the curiosity of a her- 
balist. 

It is the misfortune of this writer 
to have chosen dangerous models, 
and to have worked after them in 
an undiscriminating spirit. He has 
applied himself to the oracles of 
Keats and Tennyson in their darkest 
and quaintest temper. We must 
entreat him not to be misled by the 
favour with which the eccentric 
productions are received of authors 
and artists who have deserved their 
tenacious fame by earlier labours of 
undisputed excellence. The aber- 
rations of Turner's aged pencil, the 
utterances of the Laureate’s way- 
ward Muse, will still find advocates 
among those who did homage to the 
first efforts of their better genius. 
The same partiality will not be ex- 
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tended to the beginner who has 
earned no gratitude and enrolled 
no partizans. We advise the poet 
of the pine seeds to abandon his 
present recondite and affected man- 
ner; to forswear all conceits and 
rarities ; to choose subjects of en- 
during and universal sympathy, and 
aim to embody his thoughts in a 
manly, refined, and transparent style. 
Let him be satisfied with the Eng- 
lish language, as Byron, Campbell, 
and Wordsworth have left it, and 
as Macaulay and Longfellow have 
been contented to take it up. Let 
him write for the million, and not 
for the mystics; his faculties are 
worthy of being redeemed from the 
service of a clique to the use of his 
country. If he select the better 
part, the highest meed of the poet 
may yet be within his reach. His 
verse may become the prompter of 
virtue, the interpreter of music, the 
voice of passion, the recreation of 
solitude, the consolation of age and 
grief; it may be incorporated with 
the memory of the nation. But if 
he persevere in the course of which 
this book is perhaps the initiatory 
step, assuredly he will labour unre- 
quited. We are not very hopeful 
that these friendly words are ad- 
dressed to a patient ear. There is 
a spirit here which spurns by anti- 
cipation at correction in its mildest 
form. The inseparable parasite, 
self-esteem, will probably comfort 
the author in the worst vicissitudes 
of the literary life. The best that 
we may expect is neglect, and we 
may be happy if our counsels obtain 
the measure of benign indifference 
with which Tiberius might have 
perused the precepts of Epictetus, 
while reposing with some obedient 
Lotisma in the grot. 

It is fortunate for those redoubted 
persons who, in the infaney of the 
* Lake’ and ‘ Cockney’ schools, ad- 
ministered the scourge of quarterly 
criticism, with so much nalinaien in 
their victims and satisfaction to 
themselves, that they no longer offi- 
ciate at the assize of letters. The 
cruel skill of a Gifford and a Jeffrey 
would be wasted on the insensibility, 
and defeated by the arrogance of the 
rising generation in rhyme. The 
pachydermatous poets now smile 
upon their impotent reviewers, like 
those provoking martyrs of the pri- 
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mitive church who would neither 
forsake their religion nor forgive 
their enemies. but reclined upon the 
rack, and continued to rally and 
rebuke the baffled magistrate. 

We shall now take a benevolent 
leave of the Theocritus of Capri, 


Shadows. 


with due acknowledgment of what 
is good in his present work, and 
even with a hesitating hope that the 
Pinocchi which he has supplied to 
the intellectual banquet of the year, 
may be followed hereafter by fruits 
of fairer aspect and sweeter flavour. 


SHADOWS. 


H the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Floating far o’er the hills away ; 
As over the sky 
The light clouds fly, 


So o’er the mountains wander they. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sleeping soft on the meadows green ; 
Fair are the flowers 
In sunbright bowers, 
But fairer the flowers those shades between! 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Dancing light on the ocean spray ; 
Changing each wave 
From gay to grave, 
Like the frowning smiles of a child at play. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Sinking deep in the moonlit lake ; 
Where the mountains seem 
As if view’d in a dream, 
And a world of purer beauty make. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
In the world without and the world within ; 
For joy may borrow 
A charm from sorrow, 
And charity smiles on repentant sin. 


Oh the shadows—the beautiful shadows, 
Falling soft on the dazzled vision ; 
When the tender thought, 
By memory brought, 
Tempers the glare of hopes elysian. 


And there are shadows—merciful shadows, 
Dropping like balm on the bleeding heart; 
When first it knows 
That love’s flame glows 
Stronger and purer when joys depart. 


Then bless the shadows—the beautiful shadows ; 
And take this thought as you gaze abroad ; 
That in heaven and earth 
Shades owe their birth 
To Lignut—anp Licnt 1s THE sHADOW oF Gop.* 
N.N.S. 


* Lux umbra Dei—an old Platonic notion. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


ALFIERI AND METastasio. 


METASTASIO. 
HE Contessa di Albani has conferred on me the long-desired honour of 
presentation to your Excellency. 


ALFIERI. 

I rejoice in her goodness thus anticipating my wishes. As you are 
journeying toward Rome, Signor Abbate, I fear I may enjoy but too few 
opportunities of conversing with so justly celebrated a personage. Already 
the company begins to assemble round about us, especially the English, 
eager, no doubt, to derive a little pure italian from so figh a source; such, 


in the estimation of all, is that of the Abbate Metastasio, Poeta Cesaréo. 


METASTASIO. 

I bow, not indeed, as too frequently is the case, in acknowledgement 
and acceptance, but in humility and confusion. Proud, however, am I 
that our own Italy ... 

ALFIERI. 

Ours? ours? No, sir! but, by Heaven! it shall be! Let us descend 
into the library. France perhaps, after the imminent war with Austria, 
may barter one piece of robbery for another. Already she has seduced 
the affections of Savoy, and is reminding the Venetians that, flourishing 
and happy as they have continued for a thousand years, it is shameful to 
owe any ciate or prosperity to nobles. Either by fraud or force, on 
the humiliation of Austria, Venice may be thrown to her, like a stranded 
weed with empty shells upon it. 

METASTASIO. 

Austria ever have Venice! Are there no Powers to prevent it? Ifno 
virtues, are there no jealousies? God help us! we have calamities enough 
already. 

ALFIERI. 

No, abbate, we have not enough; we must have more, many more, 
much greater. Then, and then only, will nations spring up from apath 
to despair, and smash the bloody idol. We shall be free before the Frene 
will 

METASTASIO. 

Since your excellency hath resolved to leave your native Piedemont, I 
know not where you could have settled more comfortably than here in 
Tuscany. 

ALFIERI. 

It is something to be unmolested. ‘The prince, I hear, is tolerant ; the 
yeoee I find are civil; a few are intellectual; most of them acute. If the 

ews lost ten tribes, they may recover nine in this country. 


METASTASIO. 
By what indication ? 
ALFIERI. 
Such as the cut of the eye, the sallowness of complexion, the low 
stature, the love of gain, the importunity of selling, and the shibboleth. 


METASTASIO. 

In what instances ? 

ALFIERI. 

In the pronunciation of Cicero and Cesar, words among the Romans 
neither sibilant nor dental; nor do I believe they had any such guttural 
as you hear in cocomero. 

METASTASIO. 

I would rather institute a comparison between their respective merits. 

The Jews alone, of all eastern nations, were great in poetry +o gee I 
FF 
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would not compare, as many scholars have done, the Psalms of David with 
the Odes of Pindar, nor do I readily believe that, musician as he was, his 
symphonies were equal to Handel's. There are various men who think it 
a duty to uphold it, and scholars too catch the enthusiasm. 


ALFIERI. 

Weak minds, like weak liquors, soon effervesce; and sound scholars 
have not always strong heads. 

METASTASIO. 

Permit me to remark one signal difference between the Jews and 
Tuscans. The Jews were always more morose than any other people, the 
Tuscans less. 

ALFIERI. 

Dante may be called morose by the inconsiderate. To be morose is 
one thing, to be indignant is another. He saw crimes in high places 
which the vulgar thought inaccessible; but he scaled the eminence and 
dragged out Cacus from his fastness. The Italians are tied to the stake at 
home: the Jews are scattered abroad. Which fate is the worse of the 
two? Both evils will pass away: men will be men again. They will 
abstain from roasting one another: royal feasts will employ less numerous 
and less expensive cooks, and be served up in lighter dishes. Human 
fat will be no longer the approved medicament for deafness and debility. 
The lover of Beatrice, he who shed tears over Francesca, he whose stout 
heart so failed him that he fainted at the recital of her sorrows, could 
never have been morose. Glory to him! everlasting glory! I envy his 
tears; I share his indignation. The English are innately vulgar, 
with some few exceptions. Noblemen, suspicious and invidious of 
untitled gentlemen, whose families are more ancient and more honorable 
than theirs, and who perhaps lost their fortunes and their station by 
the wars of the Plantagenets, have no reluctance or dislike to walk and 
converse with jockeys and boxers; from these they gather the flowers of 
their phraseology. A new word springs up monthly, and is usually what 
they call slang. I will give you anexample. A few days before I left 
England there had been a duel; on this occasion the younger, a man of 
rank and modesty, was declared by my informant to have shown pluck. 
You will suppose that by this expression he meant courage: he did so. 
We Italians would have said spirit, or heart, which comes nearest. But 
the meaning of pluck, until this year, had always been the entrails of 
animals, torn out of them, and the vilest part of them. The Romans 
were content with cor and pectus; we with their contents: animo and 
coraggio suffice us: what is ejected from a beast is to an Englishman the 
coronal of glory. 

METASTASIO. 

We shall owe, in great measure, the consummation of ours to the 

departed whose remains are around us. 


ALFIERI. 

In greater measure to those who are not departed, if we follow the 
right leaders. But what are leaders without soldiers, or soldiers without 
arms? 

METASTASIO. 
Ah! ah! how grateful to the senses is the odour of these volumes in 
bulgaro!* Signor Conte, the most splendid of them best deserves its 
splendour. 


; ALFIERI. 
Rarely the case in anything. 
Mage ; METASTASIO. 
_ Vittorio Alfieri, Tragedie. Opere di Vittorio Alfieri. Pardon me, is 
this richly embroidered ribbon, with a crown pendant from it, the pattern 


for that Order of Merit which it is reported your Excellency is about to 
institute P 


* Bulgaro, Russia leather, 
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' ALFIERI. 
No indeed ; the ribbon is none of mine. 


METASTASIO. 
May not possibly the investiture be displeasing to potentates? 
ALFIERI. 

Are any of those people, then, potentates in literature? Shall the most 
ignorant of mortals presume to decide on the merits of literary men? 
Shall ministers of state be appointed as presidents, or even admitted as 
members, of societies formed for the promotion of arts and sciences? Keep 
these men to their places, while they have any, but never let them get into 
ours. 

METASTASIO. 
Will your Order include others beside Italians ? 
ALFIERI. 

As many as are worthy of it and will receive it. Some, perhaps the 
most-part, will be kept away from the acceptance by timidity and baseness. 
METASTASIO, 

In some measure it might be an impediment to their advancement. 
The glory of the decoration, in the generality of cases, would be post- 
umous: the whole number would occupy but a small bench in a narrow 
chamber. There are forty in France! Were there ever ten at one period 
in the world? Should you beat the drum for recruits, how many would 
enlist who must be rejected as below the standard highth? Poets and 
philosophers and critics, I am told, there are more in Germany, and better 
too, than in the rest of Europe. 


ALFIERI. 
I know nothing of their language ; what I have red translated from it 
ae me: the best, as being the most classical, is Stolberg’s Theseus. 


Teroes, in my eyes, look more advantageously with brazen helmets on 
their heads than with black triangular feltry. I would rather see Helen 
in sandal or slipper, than supported by high-heeled red morocco shoes with 
diamond buckles on them. Sele timorous, whenever I pass the porter’s 
lodge of surly Graff Pyrrhus, I whistle my dog away, first saluting the 
gamekeeper in green jacket. Etcocles and Polinices are in the field 
above, models of gentlemen, quite correct in lifting up their beavers to 
each other before they make their passes with the rapier. 

METASTASIO. 

It must indeed be confest that whatever is far removed from fashion- 
able life and changeable manners is best adapted to the higher poetry. 
We are glad and righteously proud to possess two worlds, the one at 

resent under our feet, producing beef and mutton; the other, on which 

ave past before us, gods, demigods, heroes, the Fates, the Furies, and all 
the numerous progeny of never-dying, never-aging, eternally parturient, 
Imagination. Great is the privilege of crossing at will the rivers of bitter- 
ness, of tears, of fire, and to wander and converse among the Shades, 
ALFIERI. 

Great indeed: and few incommode us in the ferry-boat ; but we must 
pay for it. 

METASTASIO. ; 

You ridicule French tragedy; yet there may be noble sentiments 
under ostrich feathers, and the tender heart may beat as truly under 
blonde lace as under woolen spun by Penelope herself. 

ALFIERI. 

It may be: only let them try the woolen on; I will allow them a 

narrow ornamental fringe. At present I believe there is no poet in France. 
METASTASIO. 

In England you left a few deserving your notice. 

ALFIERI. f : 

Cowper is worthy of his succession to Goldsmith; more animated, 
more energetic, more diversified. Sometimes he is playful, oftener serious ; 
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and you go with him in either path with equal satisfaction. Sometimes 
he turns short round and reproves with dignified and authoritative 
austerity. This is not his nature, but his office, his duty, his eal, as he 
would term it. There is a gentleness, a suavity about him, more Italian 
than English. The milk of Eve was not blander to her firstborn. 


METASTASIO. 
I had always thought that the English were more remarkable for the 
breed of their satirists and their bull-dogs. 


ALFIERI. 

So they are: but they have silk-eared spaniels also, and of pure blood. 
Whoever wants to see a worshipper of wealth and title, let him visit 
England. 

METASTASIO. 

The celebrated Doctor Johnson was dead, I think, before you arrived 

in that country: he was not very silken. 


ALFIERI. 

That heavy paw, however, if sometimes a crusher, was oftener a pro- 
tector. Johnson was coarse in manners, and was arrogant and captious by 
the indulgence of his dry-nurses in the club-room. His sight was dis- 
torted by the refraction of politics ; his temper was irritable, his sensibility 
was morbid, but his heart was sound. I see much to pity, and no little to 
admire and love in him. 
METASTASIO. 

Then, Signor Conte, he must be a man of rare merit indeed. 


ALFIERI. 
Bow again, my good Abbate; you do it gracefully. 


METASTASIO. 
Pardon! pardon! if I am under the calamity of offending. 


ALFIERI. 

Do I look or speak like one offended? Destitute as all my friends 
agree I am in wit and humour, I enjoy them occasionally in another. You 
spoke naturally and justly: you know me well already. 


METASTASIO. 

Signor Conte, my very good padrone! I feel at ease again. Now 

your Excellency has given me an insight into the character of the late 

oets and moralists of England, might I presume so far as to push my 
inquiries into their celebrated historians ? 
ALFIERI. 

I would speak more confidently of them were I more a master of the 
language. But altho’ an author’s style may lose somewhat by transmission, 
it loses little in prose if it is good for anything: not so in poetry. Cicero 
and Machiavelli will always be masters of their own domain. 


METASTASIO. 

How different ! 

ALFIERI. 

No translator can make them alike: the dress may be soiled a little, 
yet we recognise the wearer. I venture to assert that no work in prose, 
since the time of Titus Livius, is equal to Gibbon’s History. There is 
somewhat of palatial magnitude and of oriental splendour in it; nothing 
disorderly, nothing overcharged. Hume and the others are hardly to be 
noticed for discrimination of character, for reflection, or for research. 
Hume, among many trifling essays, has written one upon Miracles, worth 
reading. Critic, I doubt whether at this time in Italy there is a worse 
than he. 

METASTASIO. 
He was thought a free-thinker: was he one ? 


ALFIERI. 
Quite the contrary. A narrow ribbon tied him, neck and heels, to the 
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hinder quarters of a broken throne. If you mean religion, I believe he 
was addicted to no formulary. His life was indolently and innocently 
Epicurean. 
METASTASIO. 
Doubtless he called it equanimity. 


ALFIERI. 

Equanimity is a virtue in philosophers ; it is denounced as a crime in 
theologians. They, in their peculiar phraseology, call it lukewarmness ; 
and lukewarmness in divinity they hold to be almost as insufferable as in 
venison. 

METASTASIO. 

Sects, we understand, are springing up daily in the British Iles, which 
ebullitions may serve ultimately as a counter-poison to the venom now 
polluting the atmosphere. Strange stories are reported of one Wesley, 
who is permitted by the authorities to preach in the open fields. 

ALFIERI. 

Were not those whom you most venerate permitted by the Pagan 
authorities to preach both in the fields and in the cities ? Wesley gave 
out no new Commandments: he opened before the eyes of assembled 
thousands the small volume which contains them, and cried aloud, ‘ Read ! 
Read! I know an Italian who would have spoken to them words of far 
different import in their own vernacular, and have said ‘Jf you dare to 
read, go and be damned.’ I am not highly fanatical, but I do bear 
veneration toward this saintly man, commanding by meekness and 
humility. He found the members of the Anglican Church putrescent, as 
Luther found the Papal ; he used no knife or cautery. 

METASTASIO,. 
Every wall of that church is cracked in twenty places. 


ALFIERI. 

Sound foundations are better than ornamental buttresses. We see all 
things in pejus ruere et retro sublapsa referri. Our efforts are thus 
rendered the more necessary to climb up and surmount the cliffs that 
eternally crumble under us. We shall presently have more than shadows 
to contend against. The monkey-tiger is about to spring over the Alps. 


METASTASIO. 

Revolutionists invite it. 

ALFIERI. 

Rapid revolutions turn men giddy and blind. Did ever good come 
from that quarter? You will be cheated, robbed, plundered, torn piece- 
meal, and devoured. Mark my words: a century of misfortunes will 
confirm them. Wherever there are priests subordinate solely to a priest 
leader, there are snares and chains for all beyond the circle. If Piedemont 
falls, Italy falls: Venice will be what Naples is: and Rome will call 
Attila himself a beatific vision. Unhappy land of breathless hope! of 
enchanted heroism! of consecrated lies! 

METASTASIO. 

Attilas, and worse barbarians, if worse be any, may invade us; but I 
never will fear their violence. The gates of Hell, we are assured, shall 
not prevail against the chair of Saint Peter. 


ALFIERI. 
The gates of Hell will never try, if ~~ know their own interest. 
They will stand wide-open as the gates on which the Roman artificer, on 
his jewelled slippers and three-storied bonnet, so cleverly modeled them. 


METASTASIO. : 
Excuse me, Signor Conte! but is your excellency quite so happy in 
the indulging of these asperities as you would be in the smoothing 
of them ? 
ALFIERI. 
I doubt it. And now it is my turn to ask a question. Ought I to be 
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satisfied if a road-maker fills the road with mud, then mends it with thorns 
and brushwood, and ultimately sets up a turnpike at the end of it, and 
swings the gate in my face ae I pay him to let me pass through? We 
must not always think of what will make us most happy : we must excite 
the best energies of men, and controll the worst. I have no pleasure in 
spurring or whipping my horse, yet my horse must occasionally be whipt 
and spurred. 
METASTASIO. 
Yes, Signor Conte, but men are our fellow-creatures. 


ALFIERI. 
Not mine yet: I will do my best to make them so. 


METASTASIO. 

Religion alone can effect it: and I am afraid that the Anglican, altho 
much sterner than the Roman-catholic, and consequently more congenial 
with your nature, has failed in its few attractions. Well, Signor Conte, 
we all have our opinions ; some shut up in the closet, and some lying on 
the dressing-table. Mine I keep to myself, as I received them in baptism ; 
and I am informed by my superiors that no discussion of them is profitable 
or pardonable. 

ALFIERI. 

There are no better judges of pardons and profits. If men do not 

know their own children, who upon earth shall point them out ? 


METASTASIO. 
When a boon is bestowed on me I ask no questions. 


ALFIERI. 
Before I accept one I inquire whether it came fairly and honestly into 
the donor’s hands ; and it is not of the donor I ask the question. 


METASTASIO. 

The turbulence of France, now dangerous to the world, arises from 
irreligion. 

ALFIERI. 

And irreligion from false religion. Men are patient in the process of a 
cheat, impatient in the discovery: fools are refractory when they find 
themselves befooled: they shy at the first sparkle on the roadside, and 
swerve abruptly, and throw the rider out of the saddle. 


METASTASIO. p 
Infallibility alone can show us distinctly what is faise religion. 


ALFIERI. 

I think I myself have enough of infallibility for this demonstration. 
A harlot goes parading the streets at nightfall; invites you blandly to her 
embraces; shows you her house, in which every chamber has lighted 
lamps ; if you enter, she makes you drunk and picks your pocket ; if you 
refuse, she has a brawny bully in readiness who knocks you down and 
drags you thro’ the gutter. 

METASTASIO. 

Ah, Signor Conte! you have surely brought back with you from 
England some few prejudices. Nobody could ever have thought that 
your Excellency would become so strenuous a stickler for those vulgar 
men who call themselves methodists. 


ALFIERI. 

I care little about them personally, and would have willingly dropt the 
conversation relating to them. Surely if any man is impartial in regard 
to creeds, Iam. I have no son to be educated for the church. But I 
should gladly have taken a walk with you in those fields where thousands 
were assembled round the methodist preacher. His enthusiasm warmed 
my heart ; his eye lighted mine, from afar. 


sal METASTASIO. ; 
It rejoices me to hear that the stray sheep are entering the fold again. 
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ALFIERI. 
May it be so! The apostols were pure and upright men, but they 
were more quarrelsome and less discreet than Wesley. 


METASTASIO, 

O fie! 

ALFIERI. 

I did not venture to say so, altho’ I have their own words in confirma- 
tion of the fact. However, they who were ready to lay down their lives 
for their consciences are worthy of veneration: not so the impostors who 
assume their name and counterfeit their signature; who, instead of obeying 
the constituted laws, seize them into their own hands, and threaten with 
degradation the rulers of the people. Until these audacious upstarts, 
these revelers and rioters, are collared, stript of their mask and nen 
and compelled to gain their bread honestly, revolutions will never cease. 


METASTASIO. 

Turbulence, if not revolution, must surely be the result of multitudinous 
and excited meetings. 

ALFIERI. 

Bees are the most turbulent while they are bringing honey to their cells. 
England seethes perpetually, but never boils over. In the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, and throughout the county of Cornwall, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands have been brought into sobriety from habitual drunkeness by 
the persuasion of one unbeneficed clergyman. 


METASTASIO. 
Unless he preached the orthodox he preached in vain. 
ALFIERI. 
Seeing he did not preach in vain, but to a good purpose, I presume he 
did preach the orthodox. 
METASTASIO. 
His hearers, Conte Alfieri, will soon grow weary and want support. 


ALFIERI. 

Probably enough. Knowing the convexity as well as the concavity of 
the world, I can not be ignorant that men are liable to slip down it. 
Be comforted: the old shepherd will come back to them before a century 
is over. He has vigilant dogs, and powerful ones, some broken in for 
leading a sheep by the ear, and others for dragging it by the throat. Men 
are gradually tired of being good; every one hates to be told how much 
better was his father. The fragments of the cross will be venerated, but 
the most saintly would be horrified at the miracle which should recompose 
it and set it up again. 

METASTASIO. 

Alas! we are weak mortals. 

ALFIERT. 

And knaves and liars too. If we have no opportunity of lying to 
another, we lie to ourselves; for lie we must. etection is easy, but 
unsafe. 

METASTASIO. 

Trust in God. 

ALFIERI. 

Inwhich? One says, The kingdom of God is not of this world ; another 
says, It is, and the crown is mine. Let us hope that the afterpiece will be 
better than the serio-comic drama. The pertormers have been hissed off 
the stage deservedly. The boards are loose, the scenery faded; but the 
manager will engage his company for next season, and the leader of the 
orchestra will wave his fiddlestick as authoritatively as ever. Be of good 
cheer, abbate! 

METASTASIO. 

I am somewhat slow in the apprehension of allusions: but as your 
excellency now refers to that ene of literature on which I have long 
been exercising my poor abilities, let me profit by your judgment, and, as 
far as you may deem me worthy, be made cognisant of your projects; I 
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mean in regard to the Order of Literary Merit you are about to institute. 
I am afraid our Italian band of poets is neither so brilliant nor so numerous 
as you could wish. Casti is at the head of them. Philosophers and jurists 
are to be found both in the Neapolitan territory and in the Milanese; nor 
are we so deficient in historians. 

ALFIERI. 

I would admit the artists in sculpture and painting, for these are 
literary men in a universal language. 

METASTASIO. 

Have we any now living? 

ALFIERI. 

Painter none; but you who know Rome must know Canova. I have 
been favored by him with a sight of his designs. I know his Hebe, a 
graceful Italian girl; his Venus is French, an inmate of the Palais Royal 
or its vicinity. From the same quarter is a well-grown Dancing Woman, 
with her knuckles stuck against her hips, and her elbows at equal distances 
on each side, protruding sharply, in the form of a knotting-needle. But 
there is a design for a Lion so grand as would make Antiquity envious ; 
such a lion as it is well for Hercules that he did not meet with at Nemea ; 
there would have been no Nemezan Games if he had. 

METASTASIO. 
Ah, Signor Conte! you praise as earnestly as you condemn. 
ALFIERI. 

I wish I could as often. However, I have not done yet. Beside my 
friend Canova, there are two foreners of great promise: one a Dane, the 
other an Englishman. If they should ever work in marble as ably as they 
design, they will get poisoned. I have seen no drawings, not even Raffael’s, 
more pure and intellectual than theirs. I suspect their native countries 
will never be competent to form a just estimate of their merit. We may 
say of each, wtinam noster esses. 

METASTASIO. 

The gentleman who acts as usher to the Countess was pointed out to 
me as the eminent portraitist who seems to have been ambitious and 
successful in regard to both. He has done justice to your Excellency. 

ALFIERI. 

And my Excellency will do justice to him. No buck-goat, no gang of 
buck-goats, driven thro’ Calabria in the month of August, ever exhaled to 
such a distance so virulent an odour. We know that painters use 
Egyptian mummies in their colours: he seems to have fallen on some in 
the condiment of which there is but little of myrrh and spikenard. I 
detest the French. 

METASTASIO. 

Nothing more evident. The amiable Countess seems to harbor no 

such hostility ; too gentle and generous for antipathies. . . . 


ALFIERI. 
I recommended to her this Fabre. 
METASTASIO. 
Evidently she feels the value of the recommendation. My visit, I 
fear, is too prolonged and grows tedious. 


ALFIERI. 

My dear Signor Abbate, what can possibly induce you to think it? 
Absence, as we call it, is among my failings. When I am alone I often 
speak aloud; a habit which perhaps I contracted in framing the parts of 
my tragedies. Tell me honestly if any words escaped me, for I am quite 
unconscious of having uttered a single one. Now tell me; do, pray. 


METASTASIO. 


None was uttered; a few broke thro’ the closed barriers of the teeth. 
Doubtless, they will find their proper place in the drama you are nieditating. 
The thought is delicate. 

ALFIERI, 

Do not let me lose it then. 
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METASTASIO. 
It was this, with a sigh and a sneer, Her heart is too large for one 
occupant. 
ALFIERI. 
Diavolo! 
METASTASIO. 
The character showed at one flash the indiguant and the derisory. 


ALFIERI. 
We are all, more or less, somnambulists. Let us come upon our own 
ground again while our eyes are open and awake. 


METASTASIO. 
The Literary Order? 
ALFIERI. 
What think you of its practicability and success ? 
METASTASIO, 


There is danger that the bench will be overturned by the scramble to 
reach the first seat. Every nation will rush forward with its own pretences. 
Latterly the Germans have high claims upon us. 

ALFIERI. 

In Germany the clouds of mysticism and of metaphysics are conflicting. 
The fire of poetry will never issue from the collision ; fume, vapour, and 
rattle may. Abbate! you and I must not leave on the roadside the heroes 
of antiquity. Let marketmen in shaggy waistcoats and shining buttons, 
with potatoes and turnips in their carts, pass them by irreverently : we 
remember them in their better days, and never will diedain to stop before 
them and to converse with them. 





METASTASIO. 
The great English dramatist has brought together all ages and all 
nations. 
ALFIERI. 


He used the fragments of an old world in a new creation, and placed 
his own sun and stars above it. 





METASTASIO. 

Descending a little, do we not find Theseus a knight-errant and Othello 
a negro? 

ALFIERI. 

Theseus was a knight-errant in fact. If Shakspeare represented Othello 
as a black, he was led into his error by the compound English word 
blackamoor. He thought that the Moors, being Africans, must be black ; 
wheras the Moorish gentleman (and gentlemen the Moors were super- 
latively) is of the same complexion as the Andalusian and Valencian. In 
like manner Queen Cleopatra is turned into a gypsey, because she reigned 
in Egypt; yet probably there are few ladies in the room over our heads 
fairer ihe the Tady of Macedonian descent and pure blood. Macedonians 
were Highlanders; none dark, even of the men. Cleopatra, be sure, took 
care that her face should not be tanned. I doubt whether it ever was 
more exposed to the open air than when it was under the awning that 
Nymphs and Cupids held over her, casting a purple light on the Cydnus. 

METASTASIO. 

Shakespeare seems to have taken the character of Cleopatra, in part 
from that boisterous termagant who resided at Windsor Castle, and in part 
from the vagrants in its forest. I doubt whether in any he was so wide of 
the mark. There is no truth, imaginary or real or conventional, no dis- 
crimination, no interest, in any personage of thatdrama. Elizabeth herself 
would never have kicked her lords in waiting, or have dragged them by the 
hair about the room. Even George the Hanoverian would but have 
thrown his wig at them. Acknowledge that the French have at least the 
merit of avoiding such irregularities. 

ALFIERI. 

The French again! I thought we had thrown them overboard. I 

hate them for many things, and above the rest for making me a hater. 
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METASTASIO. 

The malady is a grievous one, yet it is not quite incurable. Naturalists 
have taught us that the soil and climate in which are the worst poisons, 
animal and vegetable, bear also the plants that neutralize or assuage them. 
If I hated the French nation (God forbid that I should hate any!) I would 
run to Montaigne, to Lafontaine, to Molitre: might not Montesquieu 
ransom the rest of his countrymen from you ? 


ALFIERI. 

He thought as profoundly as Machiavelli, more generously, more 
grandly, and wrote perhaps as well. To sit in the quiet study of these 
men, is there any who would not willingly escape from the boys and adults 
playing at hide-and-seek in the grove of Academos, and pelting one another 
with handfuls of leaves and litter ? 


METASTASIO. 

The style of both, as well as I can judge, is different from yours, altho’ 
Machiavelli’s comes nearest. 

ALFIERI, 

We do not want for common use what the ancients called eloquence : 
non frons percussa, non femur. To constitute a great writer the qualities 
are, adequate expression of just sentiments, plainness without vulgarity, 
elevation without pomp, sedateness without austerity, alertness without 
impetuosity ; thoughts offered not abruptly, nor ungraciously, nor forced 
into us, nor stampt upon us: they must leave room for others to bring 
forward theirs, and help in suggesting them. Vigorous that appears to 
ordinary minds which attracts the vulgar by its curtness and violence : 
but coarse textures are not always the strongest, nor is the loudest voice 
always the most commanding. 

METASTASIO. 
Novels are the chief literature of the present age. 


ALFIERI, 

I do not regret it: they are the least tiresome kind of epic. They 
make us acquainted with many families which interest us; they bring 
neighbours to us who do not require us to return the visit, and who go 
away usually at a stated hour. 

METASTASIO. 

The English have lost many great novelists within few years. Smollet, 
rich in broad humour ; Sterne, excelling in purity of style, geniality, and 
pathos; Fielding, an easy gentleman in all society, requiring no affectation, 
and never asserting his superiority. Looking at such prominent and pliant 
muscles, the foremost, most selfconfident, and most popular, would decline 
a contest. 

ALFIERI. 

I would rather have lived a lifetime with him than have spent an 
evening with either of the others. You have not mentioned Richardson, 
author of Grandison and Clarissa. But I fear I have to apologize for 
interrupting you in your enumeration. Grandison might teach even 
Englishmen fine manners, and Clarissa might draw tears from them. But 
they think it manly to be rude, and womanly to be sensitive. 


METASTASIO. 
Italy will have her two great poets in her Roman afterbirth: England 
has had her two. The delightful are not always the great, else Ariosto 
and Tasso would be in the number. 


ALFIERI. 

True; neither of them is grand. Reduce the Iliad and Odyssea into 
prose, and they yet retain their indomitable vigour: but cut away the 
rhyme from Tasso and Ariosto and the succulent plant bleeds and shrivels. 
The volatile salt evaporates from the porcelain vase, and the roses, despite 
of the drugs inended into them, collapse. 

METASTASIO. 
The chalky cliffs of Albion contain but little moisture, and show none. 
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ALFIERI. 

It is easier to get twenty oaths and curses from an Englishman than 
one tear: but there are hot springs at the center of his heart which bring 
forth perpetual fertility. He puts unhappiness down despotically, and will 
labor at dalee good if you abstain from Taking at him while he does it. 
Another English writer of novel or romance you might have mentioned ; 
but I think you spoke only of those who are deceased. Horace Walpole, 
son of a prime minister in the last reign, has written a romance, The 
Castle of Otranto, and a disquisition on Richard the Third, entitled 
Historical Doubts. I knew him slightly. He was called jfinical by the 
English, which means over-delicate. Whatever were his manners and 
pursuits, and however much he had lived in French society, he studiously 
avoided the lean larding of their language. The reddle, which no Italian 
lady uses, but with which both the English and French besmear their 
faces, they both alike call rouge. Walpole, I observe, calls it red. 
Generally, to what is indelicate, and what it is desirable to conceal, the 
English, without any maliciousness in this particular, give the French name. 


METASTASIO. 

False delicacy is real indelicacy. Half-educated men employ the most 
frequently cireumlocutions and ambiguities. ‘The plain vulgar are not the 
most vulgar. If there are any words which ought to be out of use, what 
they designate ought to be out of sight. A French duchess would not 
hesitate about an expression which the daughter of a convict in America 
might reprehend. Talking of French duchesses, a story now recurs to me 
of a very beautiful and virtuous one, and it related also to a personage of 
stil higher rank, celebrated for courtly manners. 

ALFIERI. 
Let me hear it ; for truly I know little of that higher rank, 
METASTASIO, 

I heard it whispered at court (and every court is a whispering gallery) 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ventured on such discourse 
with the Duchess de Pienne, that she replied, ‘ Sir! it is princes like you 
who make democrats.’ 

ALFIERI. 

The story is true: I myself heard it from her intimate and inseparable 
friend the Duchess de Saux. He could act the polite man, but never 
without exaggeration: all was puffy and bloated in him, mind and body. 
For a time he was under the tuition of an actor; I do not mean a clerical, 
but a scenic one. 

METASTASIO, 
Your Excellency must have known him personally. 


ALFIERI. 

Not at all; I neither drink nor game. Sometimes I have met him in 
Hyde Park. My horses on such occasions always pranced and reared un- 
manageably, and galloped off. Once I was invited to Carleton-house ; but 
quinsey, at my prayer, came to my aid, and held me in my bed until the 
air of Bath relieved me. He was gross no less to ladies than to men, 
among whom there was none of sufficient spirit to inflict due chastisement. 
A true gentleman would rather shed his last blood, than bring any, hot 
with painful blushes, into the cheek of a virtuous woman. Well, we have 
occupied too much of our time about this eider-down bandaged bolster. 
Let us revert to men who will be holden in honour when he (if he is 
fortunate) will be forgotten. I doubt whether you quite approve of 
forming the Society I suggest. 

METASTASIO. 
Indeed, on the contrary, I should be happy to see it formed: I fear 
the difficulties. 
ALFIERI. 
What are they ? 
METASTASIO. 
Flame attracts flame ; but not always in love, nor often in literature. 
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The Society will not be so numerous as that of the Forty in France, altho’ 
the whole of Europe is open to it, and altho’ the Arts and Sciences take 
their appointed seats. The band, however small, will contain its mutineers. 
Nation will not fight against nation with so much rancour and pertinacity 
as a part against another part of the same. Jealousies are not created at 
a distance; the French are self-sufficient: they will hold together con- 
tentedly ; so may the Italians; but the Germans will rush into our literary 
domain as they have into our territorial ; the English will join them against 
us. More of these are familiar with german than with italian, and value 
that literature higher: for their estimation of authors is usually in pro- 
portion to the difficulty they have experienced in acquiring the language. 
ALFIERI. 

True: we are apt to value many things for what they have cost us, 
before we take the trouble of calculating their trinsic worth. I have seen 
a young lady in England, and she was not very young either, who pre- 
ferred the Sorrows of Werter to the Vicar of Wakefield. 

METASTASIO. 

Perhaps your projected Society might produce the good effect of 
diverting men’s minds in Italy from the arena of politics now saturated 
with blood in France. If they continue to cut off heads by the sackful, 
their forests will be insufficient for the supply of sawdust to absorb all that 
is streaming from the scaffold. 

ALFIERI. 
Abbate! I enter into your feelings and walk in gloom among them. 


METASTASIO. 
Unjustly have your enemies called you ferocious and sanguinary. 
ALFIERI, 

No man is less so. Were I dictator or tribune, I would only give 
orders to lift up certain robes stiff with gold, and to inflict a few lashes, 
ten or a dozen, on what is too adipose for bloodshed. I know the value of 
able-bodied men, and the conden t might render to their health by appor- 
tioning to them moderate work on the highroad. My native country, 
Piedemont, feeds more of such idlers than any other of the same dimensions: 
I would be the dancing-master of these dervishes. If we should ever have 
a prince of vigorous mind, he will be conscious of his power and learn the 
character of his people. They are as hardy as the Switzers, and more 
active. No modern nation, not even Sweden, has sent into the field more 
scientific generals or braver soldiers. She has produced a Eugene, she 
may produce a Cromwell, orevena Washington. God grant it! The very 
idea at a distance makes me pray. 

METASTASIO. 

I hope you often do, Signor Conte. 


ALFIERI. 

Thanksgiving is more devotional. How exultingly will I spring up for 
those matins ! 

METASTASIO. 

Methinks I hear the company descending the stairs, and carriages 
rolling by. It is time I should make my bow to the Countess, and take 
leave. Gladly would I have spent a few more days in Florence. To- 
morrow is scarcely left for my visit to Santa Croce. 

ALFIERI. 

Do not stand too long before the monument of Galileo: remember, 

the earth moves. 
METASTASIO. 
I may venture to express to you my belief in this fact. 


ALFTERI. 
What! in defiance of Infallibility ? 
METASTASIO. 
Infallibility sometimes winks, altho’ she never slumbers. After Galileo, 
in due order, stand Buonaruoti and Machiavelli. The next generation 
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(may it be the oldest of it!) will contemplate in the same church the noble 
features of Vittorio Alfieri. 
ALFIERI. 

Rather would I rest among my ancestors at Asti; but only when 
Piedemont is free. Neither in your time nor in mine can this happiness 
be expected. The French will render the name of freedom a mockery, 
evoking a phantom to frighten the prostrate Earth. But the Earth is 
heaving, and will not cease to heave. Italy, the most civilized, the most 
humane, the most inventive and enthusiastic, is not destined by Providence 
to be much longer subservient to Gaul or German. The bloom is upon 
the fruit while grubs are in the kernel, grubs generated and matured 
within the tree. Surely an end will be put to this before long. Have 
the laborious lived for the idle? Were valiant hearts intended for nothing 
but the pavement of processions? Some there are left unfallen. 

METASTASIO. 
I hope and trust you may see days more cheerful. 
ALFIERI. 

No, I shall never see the consummation of my soul’s desire. My life 
is closing. Private griefs (O shame! shame!) press upon and overlay 
public with me. When you come again to Florence, ask the verger on 
which side of Santa Croce lie the remains of Vittorio Alfieri.* 


MENANDER AND EPICURUS. 


EPICURUS. 
Menander! can it be Menander I see before me? Ah! indeed it is; 
for no other man alive would press so heartily the hand of an old friend. 
MENANDER. 


Do not lose your philosophy in your emotion, my Epicurus. 
EPICURUS. 
I would lose it any day on such a bargain. There is no danger of any 


man carrying his best affections to excess, provided they be not adulterated 
with worse. 


MENANDER. 
Do you know what day it is? 
EPICURUS. 
I know it, and was thinking of it when you entered the garden. 
MENANDER. 

Alas! my Epicurus, on this very day we behold the middle of our 
centenary. 

BPICURUS. 

True; but why alas? We may do wiser things, and utter wiser, than 
we ever have yet done or uttered. Even you may; altho’ I always have 
thought you, beyond all comparison, the wisest man Greece ever gave 
birth to. 

MENANDER. 
Ts such principle as consistent with philosophy as with friendship P 


EPICURUS. 

Ido not always weigh my words before I utter them, but I always 
weigh my thoughts before I turn them out into words. Among the most 
celebrated of our philosophers, as they were pleased to call themselves, I 
have found little else than clever quibbles and defence of pernicious 
falsehoods. I should have. called Demosthenes the wisest of mankind, he 
being at once the most acute, the most eloquent, the most virtuous, the 
most patriotic. But this last virtue, which was perhaps the most pro- 
minent of them, induces me to think him defective in solidity of wisdom. 
He defended the Common wealth when he stood alone ; was this rational ? 





* Metastasio died a few years before the French Revolution, 
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MENANDER. 
He defended my father: and then also he stood alone. 


EPICURUS. 

But there he knew his power of persuasion and his probability of 
gaining the cause. Against the Macedonian no chance remained. And 
now, Menander, let me ask you a question. Did you ever in the course of 
your life, hear me converse with you or any man so long on politics ? 


MENANDER. 

Never; and I may with equal confidence ask of you the same question 
in regard to me. There is only one government worth defending, and 
even that government is neither worth anxiety nor productive of it. Here 
it lies: with me under a loose and flowing robe, with you under one shorter 
and more succinct, Leontion, and that pretty little Themisto, whom 
Leontion used to call TZerenissa, and he herself and you TZernissa, 
never agitated to more than a sunny ig your gentle and fond bosom. 
Glycera with me was more mischievously playful, and dipt her wand more 
deeply. 

EPICURUS. 

Are you never discomposed, O Menander, at seeing those coarser 
images and grosser follies which you describe with such accuracy and in 
such diversity ? 

MENANDER. 

Not at all: nor indeed do I see the hundreth part of them. Imagina- 

tion is quite as fond of comedy as of the tragic or epic. 


EPICURUS. 
But you must sometimes have walked in unseemly and uncleanly 
places. 
MENANDER. 

Rarely and unwillingly. Others have lived and labored for me. 
Precious stones are embedded in sterile rocks and pearls in foul pu- 
tridity. I do not gather them, altho’ I polish, wear, and display them. 

Leontion more than once has puzzled and perplext me by the intrica- 
cies of her discourse, and by attempting to lead me into abstruse investi- 
gations ; Glycera, on the contrary, is so simple, I would not say silly, 
that I pick up from her incessantly fresh ideas, or the nutriment of them, 
without her ever perceiving or suspecting it, which would render her in- 
tolerably vain. The sweetness of her temper would not let her be arro- 
gant if she found me out, but she would become less girlish. If we would 
caress we must stoop. 

EPICURUS. 

Leontion is ageing alittle. Death had pity on Ternissa, and crowned her 
in her spring of youth. ‘There is only one cypress in this garden: under it, 
surrounded by strawberries, lies Ternissa. O Menander! how these 

lants, planted by her, cooled my cheek, how nearly they comforted my 
cant, the first moment I threw myself upon them! 


MENANDER. 

And there are those who eulogize, and also those who rebuke, the 
apathy of Epicurus ! 

EPICURUS. 

Both are right. The passion of love may be indulged by good 
citizens, the sentiment by the wise recluse. Ternissa died on my bosom 
and died happy; less happy would she have been had I died on hers. 
She eemeeinal me this thought for the assuagement of my grief; it were 
ungrateful to renounce or to forget it. 


MENANDER. 
Leontion, with her usual affability and politeness, congratulates me 
always on the success of my comedies. 


EPICURTS. 
Then you must meet often; for altho’ you sometimes are less popular 
than your competitor, you excel him invariably. 
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MENANDER. 
I asked Polemon whether he never blushed at the preference given to 
him over me. 
‘ What is a blush,’ said Polemon, ‘ when it is to be divided among so 
many ? 
EPICURUS. 
I never heard of this reply. 
MENANDER. 
I doubt whether he repeated it to any one: I have not until now. 


EPICURUS. 
You retain your equanimity on your defeat, as indeed I might have ex- 
pected you would do. 


MENANDER. 

Surely it is the least you might have expected from me, when our de- 
feats and failures affect with no small pleasure so many of our friends. 
They receive a great satisfaction in meeting us with their condolences, and 
in lifting up their eyes at the injustice of the world. 

As you never go to the theater, and are contented to hear from me the 
nearer I throw occasionally on the stage, I will repeat to you a couple 
of verses from my successful opponent, not that in this matter we are oppo- 
nents at all, neither of us being in the sad category here described. 

There are two miseries in human life ; 
To live without a friend, and with a wife. 

Such are the expressions of Misogamos. When they were reported to 
Diogenes on his death-bed at Corinth, he raised himself up on his elbow, 
and said, ‘I am no conjectural critic, but I suspect the young poet wrote 
dog, not friend, unless he intended a synonom.’ 

Polemon writes admirably, and possesses the advantage of studying his 
own personages. Neither you al are much disposed to mingle with the 
people, or to face them on any occasion. 

EPICURUS. 

It is what beyond all things I have the most avoided, unless it be to 
sit down at dinner with several others. Loud language, discharges of it 
across the table, the smell of meat intermixt with it, and often both of 
them together in the same mouth at the same time, would be to me such 
a penalty as your graver brethren of the buskin never have inflicted on 
the most criminal in the infernal regions. 


MENANDER. 
Many thanks to you, Epicurus, for giving me the frame-work of a new 
comedy. What think you of some such title as Te Deipnosophists ? 


EFICURUS. 

Our Macedonians would delight in it ; but it requires the exertion of 
your whole genius to make it palatable to our Demos. Something of the 
Attic is yet left in Attica. 

MENANDER. 

The Demos could swallow fare even less delicate, set before them by 
Aristophanes. Observe, whatever may be my self-complacency, I lay no 
claim to equality with the most harmonious and facetious of poets. Ages 
will pass away, and crops of follies will spring up season after season, and 
be mowed down again, but never will comedian arise to the level of this 
Hymettian lark, building the nest upon the ground, and soaring in fall 
song among the clouds. 

EPICURUS. 

I have conversed with few poets familiarly ; you are the only one I 
ever encountered free from invidiousness oan self-conceit. Aristophanes, 
inhis Birds, has turned into well-merited ridicule the framers of imagi- 
nary commonwealths. If any such could be introduced into our country, 
they who sigh at all would sigh for the return of the Macedonians. To 
me the fresh air of this elevated garden is a perennial fountain of delight ; 
you must breathe the breath of the people. 
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MENANDER. 

I confess to you, I enjoy it. 

EPICURUS. 

May you never lose your enjoyment, or experience a diminution of it. 
Every man should enjoy what he can enjoy innocently, and without tres- 
passing upon others. You have written more than any man, and better 
than any. Even in Homer there are tedious passages, and long ones, but 
I question whether the most fastidious critic would expunge twenty verses 
from your hundred thousand. 

MENANDER. 

Gently ! gently! Hundred thousand! 


EPICURUS. 
You have composed nearly a hundred comedies: each contains at least 
a thousand verses; some contain many more. 


MENANDER. 

Is it possible ? 

EPICURUS. 

Possible is it that any poet in existence has never counted the lines he 
wrote P 

MENANDER. 

Jocularity made me insensible to labour, and I never counted the 
seeds I scattered from my sack over so extensive a field. 

I wonder whether the greatest of our poets, since Homer, could have 
felt the same degree of pleasure. ®schylus, I am inclined to believe, is 
almost as inventive as even Homer himeelf. We have no other poet who 
either has displayed much invention or much discrimination and truth of 
character. Poor Aschylus! what must he have suffered while he and his 
Prometheus were under the vulture, and creatures more ferocious than 
vultures stood taunting round about. He had his task to do, and he did 
it; how grandly ! 

I do not believe you care very much about poetry. 


EPICURUS. 

Perhaps it is because I am so ignorant of it. I confess to you that, 
when I used to read tragedies, they affected me more than I thought de- 
sirable. I collect from your comedies what are the manners of the Athe- 
nians, and I read of them more complacently than I could live among 
them. We are pleased in pictures with what would displease us in real 
life. 

MENANDER. 

May I walk up to the cypress ? 


EPICURTS. 
Yes, if you promise me that you will not break off a particle. 


MENANDER. 

I promise ; let us go. 

EPICURUS. 

Menander! go alone. You are among the few I would ever walk a 
hundred paces with, and thither not even with you. Gather as many 
strawberries as you can find, for the day is warm, and they are refreshing. 
The few violets have ceased to blossom, but there is another flower, which 
Ternissa transplanted from among the rocks into this little mound : it was 
her favorite, and I can not but fancy that it returns me the odor of her 
cool sweet face ; it is the white cyclamen: you may gather one flower, but 
not give it away when you go home. 


MENANDER. 
Parsimonious man! I will obey, however. 


EPICURUS. 
So soon returned ? 

MENANDER. 
There is no inscription. 
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EPICURUS. 

Ah yes there is. 

MENANDER. 

I did not see it. 

EPICURUS. 

It is not well you should. The cypress, the cyclamen, the violet, 
will outlast it. Pure tender love wrote it where none shall find it. 

J often bring her image before me; gentle, serene, impassive. Menander! 
my Menander! Life has much to give us, and Death has little to take 
away! therefor the one is to be cherisht, the other neither to be deplored 
nor feared. While we retain our memory, we also retain, if we are wise 
and virtuous, the best of our affections; when we lose it, we lose together 
with it the worst of our calamities. Sleep, every night, deprives men of 
that faculty which it is (inconsiderately!) thought an evil to lose in the 
last days of life. 

MENANDER. 

Frankly do I confess to you, Epicurus, that I would rather lose m 
memory than my teeth. One of these losses carries its own remedy wit 
it: we know not, or know but imperfectly, that it is gone: of the other 
loss we are reminded at least twice a day, and we curse the impotence of 
cookery. At present Iam spared my maledictions: I carry my arms 
stoutly in high polish, especially when I celebrate the intermarriages of 
young kid with old chian. There are among us some who, on their return 
from Persia and Babylonia, have introduced loud music into dinner- 
ao. Can you imagine anything more barbarous? A festival ought to 

e a solemnity, and a ¢ inner-party is a festival. During the meal there 
ought to be silence; after it music as much as you please: it dilutes the 
grossness of conversation, and corrects its insipidity. Added to which, 
there is somewhat in music which breathes an aroma over the wine. 


EPICURUS. 

Of this you can judge better than I can, who drink water only; and I 
would rather see kid upon the mountain than upon the table. Yet I 
also have my delicacies: I am much addicted to sweet and light cakes 
flavored with rose-water, and to whatever is composed of fruit and cream, 
not excluding from my hospitable board any quail or — that may 
alight upon it. I do not perceive, my Menander, that the advance of age 
has produced any material difference in our tempers and dispositions. 


MENANDER. 

O my friend, you have always been readier to scrutinize your own 
heart than your neighbour’s. Perhaps I never exhibited in your presence 
the imperfections of mine; indeed in your company I never was inclined 
to be impetuous or impatient. Bad men grow worse by keeping, as bad 
wines do. The unwise are rendered more morose by years, the wise more 
temperate and gentle. You, who are the essence of tranquility, are un- 
changed for the worse or the better, while other os indulge 
their pride, their arrogance, their resentments, toward those nearest them, 
reserving all their good qualities for the Gods. Tranquility is enjoyment, 
and it is folly to look for it elsewhere. The passions drive it from the 
house; it is hazarded in society; it is lost in crowds. Philosophy will 
always bring it to us, if she knows where to find us, and we will wait for 
her: but we must not behave like children who fight for the ball. She 
avoids contention, and never scolds or wrangles, never puzzles with a 
maze of thorny interrogations, in which Truth is farther out of sight at 
every turn, and the artificer of the clipt hedge shows us no way out of the 
labyrinth. 

MENANDER. 

You are among the few, or I should rather have said you stand the 
foremost and most distinct, of those who walk quietly with her and con- 
verse unostentatiously. It is not pride which withholds you from turning 
round upon the captious and casting them at your feet. . 

Ga: 
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EPICURUS. 
I never answer an adversary. 
MENANDER. 
You confer enough of honour by hearing him. 


EPICURUS. 
Even this honour I have no right to claim. 


MENANDER. 
But there are extravagancies which you might correct without exciting 
your bile (if you have any in you) by the least of intercourse. 


EPICURUS. 
I suspect, my good Menander, that you enjoy the follies of men in our 
rotten state as flies enjoy fruit in its decay. 


MENANDER. 
What can we do with such men as those about us better than laugh 
at them P 
EPICURUS. 
Nothing with them, but much by keeping apart. If they laugh at 
each other for their weaknesses and their vices, these, countenanced and 
cherisht by pleasantry, will become habitual and will increase. 


MENANDER. 

If I exhorted them to be virtuous, they would ask me what virtue is. 
My father would have answered that patriotism is a main part of it; and 
for such an assertion no Demosthenes could have saved him from the sword 
of the executioner. One wise man took the poison presented to him by the 
cup-bearer of the State ; another saved the State that ceremonial. Things 
are not so bad but we are stil permitted to laugh; if we wept, we should 
be called to a strict account for every tear. 

EPICURUS. 

It would be folly to shed one. There are virtuous men among us who 
feel sorely the ignominy of living under the domination of the stronger. 
Inconsiderate! Is this, which is now unavoidable, so low a condition as it 
is to be defrauded of freedom by those in whom we trusted, and to be un- 
able or unwilling to make them responsible for their misdeeds ? 


MENANDER. 
No slave is clever enough to tie his own hands behind him: only they 
who call themselves free have acquired this accomplishment. 


EPICURUS. 
I live unmolested in my retirement. My philosophy does not irritate or 
excite. I know what I want of it for home-consumption, and am willing, 
but not anxious, that others should take the rest. 


MENANDER. 

This indeed is true philosophy, yours exclusively. Socrates had a 
barking stomach for controversy and quibble ; Xenophon was half traitor, 
Plato complete sycophant. Perverseness actuated one, vanity the other : 
one took Philosophy with him into the camp ; the other left her a prostitute 
in the palace. Par away from both, the graver and better Aristoteles was 
induced to be the guide of a wild youth, but unwilling and unable to be the 


keeper of a madman ; the Gods have given to Epicurus more than Epicurus 
could find among the Gods. 


EPICURUS. 
Smile, my friend, as you will about them, they have given him a calm 
conscience, a spirit averse to disputation, and a friend to enjoy his garden 
with him uninterrupted ; a friend even dearer than solitude. 


ECBO 
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POETICAL WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER.* 


[ is not creditable to English 
scholarship that no critical edition 
of Chaucer's entire works has hitherto 
been attempted. By his careful 
recension of the text of The Can- 
terbury Tales, Mr. Thomas Wright 
has in some measure diminished this 
reproach, and deserved even betterof 
his own generation than Tyrwhitt of 
the preceding age. But the most 
popular of the poet’s writings is a 
— only of his contributions to 
English literature; and although 
from its superior merit and more 
general interest it will always re- 
main the most attractive, yet it 
does not illustrate so well as 
some of his earlier productions, his 
position as the father of our poetry, 
and in some degree of our drama 
also. The stages through which 
Chaucer passed before he developed 
the most fertile vein of his genius, 
are not less instructive than the 
dramatic essays which paved the 
way for Shakspeare, or than Shak- 
speare’s own ‘prentice-work in his 
poems, and the plays which he is 
reasonably supposed to have 
amended and adapted to the in- 
creasing demands of the theatre. 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseide, and 
The Court of Love; The Assembiy of 
Fowls, and The Dream, are as in- 
dispensable as his Pilgrimage to the 
full understanding of the poet him- 
self and his age; and deserve, as 
they ought long since to have met 
with, editors as zealous for his text, 
as Latin and Greek philologers 
have proved themselves for the frag- 
ments of Ennius, Pacuvius, and 
Menander. 

It is shrewdly observed by 
the author of the introduction 
to Chaucer Modernized, that ‘if 
Chaucer's poems had been written 
in Greek or Hebrew, they would 
have been a thousand times better 
known. They would have been 
translated.’ The well-known para- 
— of some of his tales by 

ryden and Pope, so far from being 
translations, have on the whole 
misled readers unacquainted with 
the original poems as to the cha- 
racter of Chaucer’s works. They 
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have disguised his grace, tenderness, 
and power, no less than Dryden dis- 
guised the majestic flow of Virgil, 
or Pope the masculine simplicity of 
Homer, in their respective versions 
of the Mantuan and Ionian bard. 
The only successful attempt, indeed, 
to translate Chaucer, is that made 
some years ago by the accomplished 
authors of Chaucer Modernized; 
but even these loyal and scrupulous 
interpreters have been unable to 
convey the racy freshness and pic- 
torial grace of the original. In re- 
gretting that no complete critical 
edition of Chaucer has yet appeared, 
we are fully aware of the difficulty 
of the task. The literary his- 
tory of the fourteenth century is 
extremely obscure. It is impossible 
to determine the dates of Ghasus 
poems sey and consequently 
one principal adjunct to the critical 
recension of them—the successive 
phases of the author’s language—is 
altogether wanting. Of many of the 
a no manuscript has at present 

een discovered; of others only a 
single manuscript is known to exist. 
In the one case, therefore, we are 
thrown back upon the corrupt 
editions of Speght and Urry; in 
the other, upon the care and skill 
of a single transcriber. And thus, 
although only four centuries and 
a half divide us from Chaucer, 
while more than two thousand 
years separate us from the received 
text of Homer and A®schylus, we 
are better able to determine the 
actual diction of the Iviad and the 
Seven against Thebes, than to print 
the Romaunt of the Rose, or the 
House of Fame, as Chaucer wrote 
them down. No intermediate gram- 
marians, as in the case of the Greek 
poets, have successively laboured 
on their text ; and we may add that, 
with one or two single exceptions, 
no English grammarians have been 
competent or zealous enough for 
the office of revision. The satirists, 
both of the last and the present 
century, have noticed the general 
indifference of the English people 
to whatsoever is of home-growth, in 
literature or in art. It is but re- 
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cently that our cathedrals and 
minsters have been regarded as 
monuments of high thought and 
surpassing skill not less deserving of 
admiration than the Parthenon or 
the Pantheon. It is but lately that 
artists have devoted themselves to 
delineations of English scenery, or 
forborne transferring from some 
imaginary Arcadia the streams and 
woods that beautify their native 
land. A few years ago, the defini- 
tion of a scholar was a man steeped 
to the lips in Horace or Euripides ; 
a philologer profoundly versed in 
the Teutonic languages was re- 
garded as an inferior being, with a 
erverse taste for barbarisms. We 

ve indeed slowly recognised the 
claims of medieval art and literature 
to at least equal rank with those of 
Greece and Rome; yet, properly 
speaking, English philology is still 
at a discount : it is feebly encouraged 
and thriftily rewarded at either of 
our universities, and the general 
reader will more readily welcome a 
French or German novelty, than 
the Faéry Queen, the Arcadia, or 
the Canterbury Tales. Even the 
superior popularity of Shakspeare 
is in great measure owing to his 
possession of the stage. Thousands 
who believe themselves familiar 
with Hamlet and Richard IiL, 
are indifferent to, or even unac- 
quainted with, Zroilus and Cres- 
sida, or Timon of Athens. We are 
a people impatient, as regards litera- 
ture, of our insular position; and 
often ungenerous to Taylor and 
Barrow, while we lavish our applause 
upon De Lammenais and couse. 
daire. 

As regards Chaucer, indeed, there 
is some excuse for the comparative 
neglect of his writings by his coun- 
trymen. In spite of all that has 
been written about the harmony of 
his verse, and his portraiture of 
life, manners, and nature, his lan- 
guage is beset with no ordinary 

ifficulties. As a language, in- 
deed, it is almost anomalous. It 
is not a foreign tongue, neither 
is it our own. 
Spenser are obvious: they were 
designed by the poet as a be- 
fitting costume for the dream-like 
remoteness of his faéry land. The 
difficulties in Shakspeare proceed 
from the subtle or all-comprehensive 
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character of his conceptions ; we 
cease to follow him easily, because 
the orbit of his imagination is so 
vast, not because his language is 
urposely or accidentally dark or 

oubtful. Butneither his arthaisms 
nor the sphere and compass of his 
thought constitute the actual diffi- 
culty of Chaucer. The conditions 
of the language at the time he em- 
ployed, enlarged, and modified it, 
alone afford the clue to his com- 
parative obscurity. 

There is no little inconsistency in 
the terms ordinarily applied to the 
writings and the genius of Chaucer. 
He is described, and properly too, 
as pouring forth saat streams 
of imagery, limpid and fresh as 
on the day of their first ema- 
nation from his mind; and with no 
less accuracy he is denominated 
the Father of English Poetry. He 
is invested with the attributes of 
hoar antiquity, and at the same 
time alleged as an instance of the 
perpetual youth of genius. His 
everlasting youth and his remote 
age have, in our opinion, been 
equally exaggerated. 

Youthful he doubtless is in his de- 
scriptions of human character and 
external nature. ‘At this hour,’ 
says Mr. De Quincy, ‘five hundred 
years since their creation, the tales 
of Chaucer, never equalled on this 
earth for tenderness and for life of 
Ena are read familiarly 
by many in the charming language 
of their natal day.’ Out of nature 
and out of Shakspeare, are there 
any mornings like unto Chaucer's 
mornings—any descriptions of the 
song of birds, of the umbrage of 
forests or the verdure of lawns, like 
unto his? Has any other poet, 
Shakspeare alone excepted, added 
so largely as Chaucer to the number 
of our familiar friends? We are as 
well acquainted with his company 
of pilgrims as with Romeo and 
Hamlet, with Imogen and Desde- 
mona, or even with personages cen- 
turies younger, Dr. Primrose, Par- 
son Adams, Sophia Western, and 
Amelia. But the youthfulness of 
Chaucer’s pictures must, with a few 
exceptional passages, be limited to 
his Canterbury Tales. In his earlier 
poems we find ourselves in close con- 
tact with conceptions unfamiliar, and 
with forms that have passedaway. It 
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requires but little stretch of the 
imagination to join the file of his 
pilgrims, but in his Zroilus and 
Creseide and his Assembly of 
Fowls we are transported to the 
days of pageants and tournaments, 
to the allegories of Provencal song, 
to thesolemn and elaborate banquets 
and ceremonies of the middle ages, 
to the pomp of feudalism and the 
symbolisms of the Church. 

The relation in which Chaucer 
stands to English literature, as its 
founder and ancestor, has also been 
overstated. He is undoubtedly by 
right indefeasible stationed at the 
root of the stem which has since 
burgeoned into so many goodly 
branches, but the pedigree is not 
without its flaws and breaches. We 
do not assent to Dr. Nott’s theory, 
that Surrey and Wyatt have a 
better claim than Chaucer to be re- 

arded as the parents of Elizabethan 
literature; their lyres were too 
feebly strung to give the preludial 
notes to such a choir. Yet it would 
be hard to show that in any other 
sense, or to any further extent than 
that of a consummate painter from 
life and nature, Chaucer directly in- 
fluenced the dramatic or descriptive 

ets of Elizabeth’s reign. His 
imitators indeed survived for more 
than a century after his death ; but 
neither Lydgate nor Hawes had 
force or popularity enough to trans- 
mit the characteristics of the elder 
school to the generations below 
them. How alien indeed the style 
and spirit of Chaucer were to the 
sixteenth century, may be seen in 
Spenser’s unfortunate attempt to 
complete in his Faéry Queene the 
unfinished story of Cambuscan. 

The political movements of Eng- 
land indeed effected a nearly total 
separation between the age of Ed- 
ward III. and the Tudor era. 
Warton, with great felicity, com- 
pares the appearance of Chaucer in 
our language to a premature day 
in an English spring. 


A brilliant sun enlivens the face of 
nature with an unusual lustre ; the sud- 
den appearance of cloudless skies, and 
the unexpected warmth of a tepid at- 
mosphere, after the gloom and inclemen- 
cies of a tedious winter, fill our hearts 
with the visionary prospect of a speedy 
summer; and we finally anticipate a 
long continuance of gentle gales and 
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vernal serenity. But winter returns 
with redoubled horrors, and those tender 
buds and early blossoms which were 
called forth by the transient gleam of a 
temporary sunshine, are nipped by 
frosts and torn by tempests. 


These metaphors are apt, even 
when applied to sober history. 
Chaucer beheld and outlived the 
eventful and brilliant reign of Ed- 
ward III. He witnessed the follies 
andcalamitiesof Edward’s grandson, 
thrust from his pride of place by 
‘mounting Bolingbroke.’ 2 the ac- 
cession of the House of Lancaster 
he saw the germ of those civil wars 
which extinguished the feudal aris- 
tocracy of England, and changed the 
social aspect of the kingdom from 
the Tweed to Land’s End. He 
towers above his own age in virtue 
of his genius; but he was not sur- 
rounded, as Shakspeare was, by 

olished shafts becoming the temple 
in which he sat enthroned. Chaucer 
was the limitary column of his own 
generation. 

Of this solitude, the condition of 
the English language in the reign 
of Edward III. was in some mea- 
sure the cause. In the first place, 
the area of written English was 
very limited. It was not under- 
stood in the Celtic districts of 
Devonshire, nor in Cornwall, Wales, 
or the counties north of the Humber. 
In the midland and southern coun- 
ties it was spoken and written with 
considerable dialectic varieties. In 
East Anglia, whose inhabitants long 
retained their Danish inflections 
and pronunciation, it was scarcely 
more intelligible than the language 
of Sementy or Poitou. It was 
yet further circumscribed by the 
general employment of French 
among the upper classes, and of 
Latin by the Church and _ the 
‘learned in the law.’ Political mo- 
tives indeed induced Edward to en- 
courage the use of the English lan- 
guage in the courts of — and 

y his nobles and attendants. Yet 
the book-language of Chaucer, 
Gower, and Piers the Ploughman, 
was familiar to men of letters alone 
—not a numerous class in an age 
unacquainted with printing, and 
rendered still less so by the un- 
avoidable hostility of ecclesiastics 
to the writings of their satirists and 
assailants. 
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In the second place, Chaucer 
stood in relation to his readers 
nearly in the position of the in- 
ventor of some subtile and delicate 
implement to ordinary workmen. 
As regards verse absolutely, and 
prose partially, he forged the tools 
with which he wrought. He took 
the English language, indeed, as he 
found it in his own time, and as 
every true poet and _ intelligent 
writer will do, in its best estate at 
that time. But what was the estate 
of the English language in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II.? What was the current coin 
ready-minted to Chaucer's hands? 
French and Latin were appropriated 
by the upper ranks and the clergy. 
Neither of these classes had any 
strong inducement to prefer Eng- 
lish to their foreign dialects, for the 
nobles spoke French in their Eng- 
lish homes, and found it a passport 
abroad when they visited their fiefs 
or their kinsfolk, and the clergy 
conducted alike their contro- 
versics and their devotions in the 
language of heathen or Christian 
Rome. The language of the mass 
of the people was indeed undergoing 
achange. It was losing the body 
of its inflections, and rapidly ac- 
quiring that tertiary form which has 
since been characteristic of the Eng- 
lish tongue. But the populace were 
not likely to be aan any more 
than their civil or ecclesiastical su- 
periors, by the refinements of the 
poet of the age, and would natu- 
rally prefer the ruder but more na- 
tive idiom of Robert Langland. 

Chaucer and Langland are the 
two principal witnesses for the silent 
aakolen which our language was 
undergoing in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is curi- 
ous that at the very time when 
the author of The Vision of Piers 
the Ploughman, was labouring to 
re-invigorate our speech with Saxon 
forms, the author of Zhe House of 
Fame should have entered on the 
task of enriching it with a foreign 
vocabulary, and of moulding it to a 
spirit and manner of expression dif- 
ferent from either of its earlier ele- 
ments. Doubtless a kindred feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of the English language led 
Robert Langland to his Saxon 
archaisms. and Geoffrey Chaucer to 
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his French innovations. The 
mightier genius proved himself the 
wiser aan of the two. Lang- 
land’s poem is studied by the philo- 
loger alone; Chaucer's writings 
have not only attracted the admira- 
tion of every successive age of 
readers, but have been adopted 
by the greatest writers as the ad- 
juncts of their imagination, or 
the models of their style. To 
Chaucer, more than to any single 
poet, more than to many classes and 
generations of poets, our language 
owes its structure, our verse its cha- 
racter. He is the father of our 
literature not merely as the first 
great name in it, but in the much 
higher and ampler sense of having 
created the melody of its numbers, 
the flexibility of its tones, and the 
opulence of its vocabulary. For 
nearly two hundred years, indeed, 
he had no rival; for he so far sur- 
passed his immediate successors 
that he even set them the impossi- 
ble task of standing ‘near his 
throne.’ 

By a right, therefore, as authen- 
tic as that of Dante to be accounted 
the prince of Tuscan song, or that 
of Homer to the crownof epic poetry, 
Chaucer has been invested with the 
title of the morning star of English 
literature, and his language styled 
a ‘pure well of English undefiled.’ 
Time will not serve for tracing the 
thousand streams that have succes- 
sively flowed from this well-head ; 
directly or indirectly it has re- 
plenished the urns of Spencer, 
Shakspeare, and Milton; oie 
and Pope have drawn largely from 
it; Thomson and Gray have drunk 
deeply of its waters; and in our 
own generation, Wordsworth has 
bowed his reverend head in 
homage to the common ancestor of 
the laureate fraternity of English 
bards. 

Sir Thomas Brown amused him- 
self, in some interval from ‘abstruse 
cogitation,’ as he chose to style his 
strange fancies and experiments, by 
drawing up a list of such books as 
he thought meet to be written, and of 
certain pictures and coins he desired 
to have executed. The list is quaint 
and numerous enough ; nevertheless 
we would fain add to it the biogra- 
phies of Chaucer and Shakspeare, 
‘done by their own hands.’ For 
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although it may besometimes a boon, 
both to the public and themselves, 
that so little is known of the world’s 
greatest men, yet in these two in- 
stances the history ofa life would be 
a history of society also. Men who 
so truly reflected the spirit of their 
times, were doubtless familiar with 
many of the features which the 
annalists of war and politics pass 
over as beneath their notice. 
Remembering, however, the little 
that is known of Shakspeare and his 
contemporaries, wholivedinan age of 
printing, we cannot wonder at the 
scantiness of information respecting 
Chaucer, who died sixty years before 
Caxton set up his press in West- 
minster. Indeed, we have rather 
cause for surprise that, after deduct- 
ing much uncertain and apocryphal 
matter, we are, at the distance of 
four centuries and a half, able to 
form a tolerable idea of the manner 
of man Chaucer was. It is unfor- 
tunatethatof Chaucer’s biographers, 
the earliest in time, and who there- 
fore might have been supposed 
the better informed, are also the 
least reliable for facts. Leland, who 
lived nearest to Chaucer's age, and 
whose commission to search into the 
archives of religious houses afforded 
him the best opportunities for ac- 
uiring exact knowledge, is credu- 
ousand incorrect. Speght is reck- 
less in asserting and ingenious in 
speculating ; Urry, though he writes 
with care, is entirely deficient in 
the critical faculty for distinguishing 
between fact and rumour. God- 
win’s Life of Chaucer is a romance, 
and a tedious one too; although his 
criticisms occasionally display taste 
and feeling. Tyrwhitt was the 
first to reduce the history of the 
poet's life to a few credible items, 
capable of documentary verification. 
But by far the most complete and 
authentic account of Chaucer is 
that by Sir Harris Nicolas, which 
has been accepted and abridged b 
Mr. Thomas Wright, in his wo 
lent edition of the Canterbury Tales. 
In some respects, indeed, Sir Harris 
is scrupulous overmuch, and rejects 
well accredited probabilities,—such 
for example, as Chaucer's acquaint- 
ance with the great Italian writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ;—but he has furnished all 
succeeding biographers of the poet 
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with a substantial basis for their 
narrative, and has pointed out with 
admirable acumen both the facts 
which rest on the evidence of public 
record, and the wide inferences and 
erroneous suppositions that had 
been frequently deduced from 
Chaucer’s writings. 

In the biographical sketch pre- 
fixed to his careful edition of Chau- 
eer, Mr. Bell exhibits his wonted 
ability and zeal. He has combined 
the investigations of Tyrwhitt and 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and produced, 
as the result, a very pleasing outline 
of the poet’s history and character. 
Many interesting points of chrono- 
logy and literature are discussed by 
him directly or incidentally; and 
while we regret to find that so little 
can be told of one who so eminently 
represents his age, it is satisfactory 
to be enabled to recover at least an 
authentic outline of the patriarch of 
English poetry. 

We do not propose to abridge 
Mr. Bell's summary; it is brief, 
spirited, and may be read through 
in half an hour. Yet as Chaucer 
was not only one of the most accom- 
plished men of his time, but also one 
‘full of dealings with the world,’ and 
one of whom it may be almost said, 
‘each change of many-coloured life 
he drew,’ it may be interesting to 
dwell for a few moments upon some 
of the circumstances recorded of 
him. 

Whether Oxford or Cambridge, or 
both, claim the honour of his name 
on their boards, is an insoluble ques- 
tion; but it is certain that, whether 
he studied at both or either, and 
afterwards attended the lectures of 
the University at Paris, Chaucer 
was well versed in all the learning of 
his time. The trivium and quadri- 
vium indeed of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, thoughit professed to comprise 
seven sciences, was probably a very 
meagre course, in every department 
of learning except scholastic philo- 
sophy. Of Greek, Chaucer did not 
knowthealphabet; and hisreadingin 
classic Latin probably did not extend 
beyond Statius and Boethius. The 
classics of that period were indeed 
far removed from the fountain 
head. Criticism was as yet unborn ; 
manuscripts slumbered in the dust 
of monasteries. A few writers had 
been preserved as lecture-books in 
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the grammatical schools; but so 
scarce and costly were books, on the 
northern side of the Alps especially, 
that it would have been impossible 
in Chaucer’s age to procure, in 
either France or Italy, a complete 
copy of Cicero, or even the entire 
works of Virgil. His classics were 
of much more recent date. The 
Alexandreis, the Book of Troy, the 
Gesta Romanorum, and the poems 
of Wace and Le Meun, were to him 
instead of the Roman orators and 
historians of the poets of the Augus- 
tan age, or of that later generation 
which adorned the courts of Domi- 
tian and Trajan. And it was per- 
haps fortunate that the purer models 
of Greek and Roman eloquence were 
not accessible to him. Shelley used 
to aver that the perusal of Dante 
filled him with despair. Chaucer, 
who wrought with so unformed an 
implement as the English language 
of his day, and who had before him 
writers recently escaped from the 
confines of barbarism, might per- 
haps have experienced a similar 
emotion had he been able to read in 
their integrity the productions of 
either the Greek or Roman Muse. 
The models which he followed were 
at no insuperable distance from 
himself, and while he was sedulously 
translating or adapting their verses, 
he might not be unconscious of his 
own power to surpass them in due 
time. 

But it was not his knowledge of 
books, though it was great, so much 
as his knowledge of life, that ren- 
ders Chaucer so eminently the 
exponent of his age. By his birth 
he belonged to the upper rank of 
the middle classes ; his employments 
brought him equally into contact 
with the noble and the commercial 
orders, and enlarged the field of his 
observation. That he was one 
whom the king delighted to honour, 
we cannot doubt, since he was twice 
dispatched on important embassies 
to Italy ; that he was mixed up in 
the political movements of the age 
is equally certain, since his fortunes 
rose and fell with the exaltation and 
depression of the party of John of 
Gaunt. There is no evidence that 
he was a follower of Wickliffe, but 
there is ample proof in his writings 
that he entered zealously into the 
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anti-sacerdotal feeling of the time. 
His good priest is the poor persone 
of a town, the representative of the 
secular clergy; his butts and black 
sheep are friars, black, white, and 
grey, the sompners, and the par- 
doners, and the whole train of eccle- 
siastical oppression and superstition. 
Burns was made a guager in recom- 
— for his binding round Scotia's 
brows one of the most brilliant of 
lyrical garlands ; Chaucer, for equal 
good services, was made Comptroller 
of the Customs of the Port of 
London ; and though looking out for 
smugglers does not seem a very 
appropriate reward for verse, the 
painter of manners was not injured 
y such an office. As yet Liverpool 
was a collection of huts, and Bristol, 
Plymouth, Dover, and Norwich, were 
considerable havens and market 
towns. But to the port of London 
flocked, in the fourteenth century, 
nearly every class of men hastening 
to be rich or enforced to toil. It 
was the greatest mart in the realm 
for both exports and imports; it 
was the great focus of attraction toall 
who dealt in the wool of Cotswold 
which was destined for the looms of 
Lille and Ghent; for the hides which 
the leather-cutters of Brabant con- 
verted into hangings for chambers 
and housings for war-horses ; for the 
grain and timber which the Hol- 
landers exchanged for hardware 
and salted provisions ; and for the 
iron-ore which even then England 
sent to the smelting-houses of 
Belgium. In the port of London 
Chaucer beheld probably the origi- 
nals of many of his Canterbury 
ilgrims—knights and their squires 
ama for the French wars ; monks 
and fryeres sent on errands to Paris 
or Rome; ‘marchaunts with forked 
berds,’ speeding to Antwerp or 
Haarlem market; frankeleyns come 
down to the water’s edge to see that 
their hides and corn-sacks were duly 
docketed and shipped; mariners 
and vintners bound Bordeaux-ward, 
or to the Saracen’s port at Cadiz— 
Quia quid agunt homines nostri est 
farrago libelli. 
Fielding, sitting daily in a police- 
court, was not more favourably 
placed for observation of mankind, 
than Chaucer among the weights 
and scales, the porters and clerks, 
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of the Custom-House of London. 
Doubtless, Edward the Third be- 
lieved that he had provided for a 
favourite servant both wisely and 
well. There is no token of his 
having been, like his unfortunate 
grandson, a lover or a patron of 
literature. Richard caused Master 
Gower to come into his own royal 
barge, and bade him write ‘some 
new thing.” Edward apparently 
was composed of sterner and more 
ractical stuff. His tastes, apart 
from his passion for wars and tour- 
naments, seem to have been for 
exterior splendour. He was fond 
of magnificent horse-trappings and 
rich household furniture ; of sur- 
coats of Milan, of the cloth of Arras, 
of the blades of Ferrara and Damas- 
cus. He displayed, indeed, some- 
thing of the biblio-maniac in his 
Ss for superbly bound 
ooks; but we suspect that he 
lavished his money on the deco- 
ration of missals and of the war- 
songs of the trouveurs, unconscious 
that there was often standing at his 
right hand a poet who would immor- 
talize his reign better than all the 
minstrels between the Seine and the 
Garonne. Whatever literary tastes, 
indeed, this sumptuous monarch or 
his paladins may have possessed, were 
probably gratified by French poetry 
alone. His mother was a French- 
woman, his queen was the patroness 
of Froissart, prized as much then for 
his verse, as now for his simple and 
picturesque prose. The employ- 
ment of English as the language of 
literature was still a mooted ques- 
tion. Gower, who was not less 
popular than his contemporary, 
Chaucer, composed his Speculum 
Meditantis in French; his Vow 
Clamantis in Latin verse; it was 
after these essays that he ventured 
upon English in his Confessio 
Amantis. Even a century later, 
Mandeville composed his Travels in 
Latin and French as well as in 
English ; so little advance in the 
fourteenth century had our language 
made as the permanent receptacle of 
our aalimal literature. ‘or his 
compositions in English, Chaucer 
-_ have been regarded by Edward 
and his court as an ‘unlerned man,’ 


who preferred the speech of the 
populace because he was incom- 
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petent to employ the idioms of the 
scholar; and his Commissionershi 

of Customs was doubtless onaien 
to him in consideration of his prac- 
tical, and not of his poetical, abilities. 

Whether preferred through in- 
terest or for his merit, the Comp- 
troller was evidently a man of busi- 
ness: a shrewd one, able to deal 
with the shrewd, a man gracious 
in speech and presence, fit for 
diplomacy and driving bargains. 
Accordingly, in due course of time, 
we find him allowed to guage by 
deputy, and sent on more important 
errands to Paris, Genoa, Flanders, 
and Lombardy. Of all the episodes 
in Chaucer’s life, his embassy to 
Italy is the one of which the want 
of record is most to be deplored. 
It would be most interesting to 
know whether he actually conversed 
with Petrarch at Padua; whether, 
as Mr. Landor has so charmingly 
imagined, he interchanged stories 
with Boccaccio. It would be still 
more important to ascertain that he 
was acquainted with the Divine 
Comedy and Italian literature. Sir 
Harris Nicolas is as destructive in 
his scepticism of all kindly rumours 
about Chaucer, as the east wind of 
spring buds. He doubts and denies 
Chaucer’s knowledge of ‘Tuscan. 
We incline to think that Sir Harris 
is wrong, and all lovers of poetry will 
assuredly agree with Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Bell in preferring the 
evidence of Chaucer’s own words 
to the silence of documentary 
vouchers ; nor do we at all envy the 

reeptive faculties of a critic who 
~ failed to discern in the father of 
English song the influence of the 
‘ sweet south’—the presence of both 
Provencal and Italian delicacy and 
colour. 

The political movements of Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century were 
caused either by the factions of the 
nobles, the divisions of the Church, 
or by the people acting in masses 
under sendeat called forth by the 
oppressions of the Government. By 
small sections or individuals the 
Commons effected nothing. We 
cannot imagine accordingly that 
Chaucer’s part, either while he re- 
presented Kent in Parliament, or 
supported John of Gaunt in the 
wardmotes of the City, was a very 
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conspicuous one. Yet that he was 
sufficiently important to be marked 
out for punishment by the op- 
ponents of the Lancaster party, is 
showed by his reverses during the 
Duke of Gloucester’s ascendency, 
and by his immediate restoration to 
favour on Bolingbroke’s usurpation 
of the throne. If we may trust to 
the Zestament of Love as a veritable 
biography in fictitious disguise, 
Chaucer took an active part in the 
struggle between the Court and the 
City at the time John of Northamp- 
ton was re-elected to the mayoralty 
in 1382. John of Northampton 
was, so far as we can understand 
the very imperfect account of his 

roceedings, a factious demagogue, a 

Vickliffite in religion, and a Lan- 
castrian in politics. The clergy, 
whom he had virulently assailed, 
met him with equal fury, and it be- 
came necessary for the Government 
to put down this nowobscure Wilkes 
by force of arms. Chaucer was 


threatened with arrest for his share 
in this tumult, and found it con- 
venient to retire, at first to Hainault, 
the home of his wife’s family, and 


next to the island of Zealand, where 
he remained in exile for two years. 
The feuds of London in the four- 
teenth century were more transient 
or less violent than those of Florence. 
Chaucer hurled against his oppo- 
nents none of the sarcasms a re- 

roaches which Dante showered so 
Fiberally on his enemies, both in 

rose and verse. Chaucer's satire, 
indeed, aimed rather at the follies 
of men than at their crimes: we 
learn incidentally that he was unfor- 
tunate; and we suspect that, not- 
withstanding he was important 
enough to be banished, he was but 
a lukewarm partisan. There can 
hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the grim and lean 
Florentine and the kindly and genial 
Englishman; the one, with com- 
pressed lips and severe eyes, contem- 
plating the factions that kept Italy 
weak, and the follies that were ren- 
dering her contemptible; and the 
other, with ‘his fair and beautiful 
complexion, his lips full and red, his 
size of a just ti “oy and his port 
and air graceful and majestic,’ as he 
was limned in his manhood’s prime, 
or even as he is sketched by * mine 
host of the Tabard,’ when burlier, 
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and declining in the vale of 
years. 


‘What man art thou?’ quod he. 
‘Thou lookest as thou woldest fynde an 
hare, 
For ever upon the ground I se thee 
stare.’ 
‘ Approche me, and loke merrily, 
Now ware you, sirs, and let this man 
have space. 
He in the wast is schape as well as I: 
This were a popet in an arm to embrace 
For any woman, smal and fair of face. 
He semeth elvish by his countenaunce, 
For unto no wight doth he daliaunce.’ 


To become a soldier was in that 
age an indispensable necessity for 
a gentleman born, provided Holy 
Church had not early set her ton- 
sure upon him. We learn from 
Chancer’s own testimony, given at 
a later period, in the case of the 
Grosvenor peerage, that in the 
autumn of 1359 he accompanied 
Edward III. in his invasion of 
France, and that he was made 
prisoner by the French in this his 
first experiment of military service. 

With the peaceof Chartresin May, 
1360, terminated Chaucer's brief 
career in arms. We are inclined to 
think that the trade of war was not 
much to his taste. He had, indeed, 
beheld it under its most baleful as- 
pect: since Edward’s later cam- 
paigns in France were little more 
than disastrous and desolating 
forays, in which, while he inflicted 
infinite loss on the enemy, he ex- 
posed his own troops to the retalia- 
tion of a peasant-war, and to the 
diseases which are rife in a wasted 
country. No great victory like that 
of Cressy or Poictiers relieved the 
horrors of rapine, murder, and arson 
that paged the English army during 
Edward's march through Picardy to 
Paris. There is negative proof also 
that Chaucer had but slender sym- 
pathy with either successful or un- 
successful war. Neither the poets 
of Northern France, from whom he 
derived so large a portion of his 
earlier poems, nor the romance- 
writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, whom he diligently 
studied, imparted to him their Ho- 
meric fondness for describing blows 
and wounds and stricken fields. In 
compliance with the universal fashion 
of his age, he occasionally sings of 
feats of arms and chivalry; but 
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Mars he depicts with all the power 
of his pen as a homicide, and rather 
deplores than applauds the interne- 
cine feud of Palamon and Arcite. 
He was the poet of nature, and its 
varying seasons and changes; of 
man and social life; of the foibles, 
the recreations, and the occupations 
of his time. Like Horace, who 
left to Varius the celebration of 
Agrippa’s prowess, he relinquished 
to more ambitious or boisterous 
bards ‘the spirit-stirring drum and 
the ear-piercing fife. When he 
compliments his patrons in what 
may be called his laureate produc- 
tions, he takes for the themes of his 
congratulation or condolence a mar- 
riage or a festival; an adverse stroke 
of fortune, oradeath. He does not 
celebrate theirachievements in arms, 
or recount the trophies they bore 
away from Picardy or Poitou. He 
would have echoed the humane sen- 
timent of Cowper, deploring the 
wars of his own generation :— 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where never rumour of successful war, 
Or unsuccessful, e’er might reach me 

more, 

Yet although, in our opinion at 
least, Chaucer, from his tempera- 
ment, was neither over-zealous as ¢ 
politician, nor eager for the bubble 
of military reputation, he was evi- 
dently an attentive observer of the 
events that. were passing before his 
eyes. And it was an age of which 
an Englishman might justly be 
proud. Chaucer’s days ran parallel 
with the French and Scottish 
triumphs of Edward III.; with 
that monarch’s league with Jaques 
van Artevelde and themen of Ghent, 
so important at the time and after- 
wards to the commerce and manu- 
factures of England; with the battle 
of Crecy, where the Black Prince 
won his spurs; with the battle of 
Poictiers, where he approved him- 
self a general ‘ fit to stand by Cesar 
and give direction.’ He may pos- 
sibly have been among the crowds 
who welcomed, with such shouts as 
Englishmen alone can give, that 
Prince when he rode beside Jchn of 
France through the streets of Lon- 
don to the palace of Westminster: 
he may have been among the bye- 
standers at the banquet at which 
Edward feasted the royal captives 
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of France, Scotland, and Cyprus. 
He saw with his own eyes many of 
the scenes which we behold now 
with Froissart’s; and perhaps to him 
the most interesting result of the 
wars was the presence in England of 
those Provengal minstrels who fol- 
lowed in the train of Prince Edward 
on his returnfromGuienne. Norwas 
the disastrous reign of Richard void 
of matter for such an observer. His 
court was gay, but not unrefined. 
The royal favour had singled out 
Gower for preferment, and did not 
neglect Gower’s friend. There 
was a rising, too, of the English 
jacquerie, a fermentation of the 
opular element which, in England, 
Co more than once shaken the 
crown, and still more often remedied 
the law’s abuse. ‘There was banding 
of the feudal nobles against the 
court noblesse ; the return of Harr 
of Lancaster; a king discrowned, 
and, according to rumour, swiftly or 
lingeringly murdered; and, with 
Bolingbroke’s usurpation, the first 
seeds sown of the baronial wars 
which, in the next generation, con- 
vulsed England from the Exe to the 
Tweed, and laid low in the dust 
for ever feudal pomp and power. 
It was a change not much noticed 
at the time, yet fraught with conse- 
quences more durable than the hu- 
niliation of France, that in Edward's 
reign the laws began to speak in the 
English tongue, and the power of 
the burgesses to make itself felt in 
the great council of the nation. It 
was a movement much noticed, yet 
without perception of its eventual re- 
sults, that Wickliffe was not merely 
permitted to assail the practice and 
doctrines of the Church, but also 
was protected in his attack by a 
prince of the blood, and by many of 
the foremost of the nobles. It was 
a period indeed, in some respects, 
‘terrible as an army with banners,’ 
in others, genial and promising as 
the ‘first warm days of spring.’ 
And of this period Chaucer was an 
observer, and, indirectly, alsothe best 
chronicler. He took part in it as an 
actor, to a greater degree than has 
usually been possible for poets—a 
genus umbratile for the most part; 
and when not acting he was takin 
note of this brave, bustling, an 
outhful people of England. And 
Lis opportunities for marking were 
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most favourable. He was neither too 
highly nor too lowly born for such 
contemplation ; he was versed in all 
the learning of his time; he was 
mixed up in its business ; ‘ Principi- 
bus placuisse viris non ultima laus 
est ;’ and he had clearly the art of 
recommending himself to the great. 
He was not burdened with either 
riches or poverty; straitened in- 
deed at times, but never subjected 
to such trials as waste the spirits 
and prey on the intellect. His 
marriage eventually connected him 
closely with his patron, John of 
Gaunt, and admitted him to the 
councils of that party which, in our 
phrase, would be called ‘ the liberal 
party.’ And as his opportunities 
were most favourable, so, fortu- 
nately for us, his curiosity was un- 
wearied, and his studies and pictures 
have rendered Edward's reign nearly 
as palpable to our sight as that of 
‘ great Eliza’ herself. 

From the circumstances of his 
position, Chaucer therefore enjoyed 
the most abundant means of study- 
ing and representing the character 
of his fellow-countrymen. And he 
had not only the fairest oppor- 
tunity for studying, but also a 
genius and disposition peculiarly 
suited to the task. His powers 
of observation were most keen 
and catholic; his sympathy with 
every form of humanity intense ; 
his curiosity was indefatigable ; 
and we have every reason to believe 
that he was a thoroughly good- 
humoured, healthy, and active 
man, with a capacious intellectual 
digestion to which nothing came 
amiss. Perhaps it is impossible 
to conceive a more comprehensive 
aspect of England—as England then 
was—than is presented in the pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales. In 
Chaucer’s age feudalism, though 
softened and modified since the days 
of the Conqueror, retained most of 
its original features; the Church, 
although a few dark clouds were 
gathering on the horizon, was still 
splendid, imposing, and opulent; 
the professions of law and medicine 
were in high repute ; the merchant 
was a man of good social position, 
no longer the petty chapman of the 
century earlier; the franklin or 
country-gentleman stood only a step 
lower than the noble by birth ; and 
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generally, there was a free and 

nial intercourse between the dif- 
erent grades of society. And this 
icture, which we are obliged to 
raw by inferences from many 
isolated facts and phenomena, is 
—— in one and the same 
iving tablet in Chaucer’s famous 
Prologue. 

Doubtful or imaginary as much 
of the fabric of Chaucer's biography 
may be—and Mr. Bell’s narrative 
certainly does not sin the sin of cre- 
dulity—there can be no question 
that Lis life was two parts practique 
and one théorique. W ith every al- 
lowance for a genial temper, and for 
powers of observation akin to those 
of Shakspeare, Fielding, and 
Dickens, much of Chaucer’s energy 
and alaerity should be put down to 
the account of literature being for 
him a relaxation, and not the busi- 
ness of his life. Unbroken leisure, 
or exemption from worldly cares, is 
one of the most dangerous boons for 
men of letters. Much of the effemi- 
nacy and obscurity of the prose 
and poetry of this century proceeds 
from the seclusion of so many of its 
writers. We would not convert 
the poet or the philosopher into a 
drudge at the desk, but neither 
would we hold him excused from 
his share of ordinary vocations. 
Mr. Browning and Mr. Tennyson 
would have written better had they 
set themselves to do the work of 
their day. Mr. Carlyle’s prose 
would have been less exorbitant had 
he come oftener into the market- 
place. These writers, shunning the 
discipline of life, have also foregone 
many of the lessons which life 
teaches. Thecheerfulnessof Chaucer 
moulted no feather, because he was 
so constantly employed in the busi- 
ness of the State; Milton’s ‘rapt 
contemplations’ soared not the less 
loftily because he flung himself into 
every great controversy of his time. 
Much indeed of the comparative 
emasculation of recent literature is 
owing to the isolation of those who 
produce it; seclusion is a tainted 
atmosphere that clouds the keenest 
eye and relaxes the strongest pinion. 

We had purposed to offer a few 
remarks upon Chaucer’s minor 
poems, which, though less known 
than his Canterbury Tales, are not 
less illustrative of his genius and 
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his time; but our limits will only 
permit us to review briefly his 
merits and position as the father of 
English literature. Mr. Bell’s ex- 
cellent summaries of the scope and 
contents of each poem, render it the 
less necessary that we should enter 
on this portion of the subject. 

Tt is not merely for the services 
which he rendered to the language 
and the measures of our verse that his 
claim to such paternity consists— 
he effected nearly as much for pub- 
lic instruction as for poetry. But 
the amount of these services is per- 
haps less conspicuous in his best- 
known work than in his earlier and 
less popular writings. The fashion 
of these has passed away, but their 
results were not the less precious at 
the time, or less permanent after- 
wards. 

The men of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—a few recluse students alone 
excepted—had lost nearly all re- 
membrance of the learning and phi- 
losophy of the ancients. Their at- 
tention was engrossed either by 
tomes of casuistry and scholastic 
lore, or by romances and poems 
which, notwithstanding much in- 
herent vigour and beauty, still 
savoured of the rudeness of the 
age that produced them. Not 
teaching ex cathedra, or as‘ a budge 
doctor of the Stoic fur,’ Chaucer, by 
his numerous extracts and transla- 
tions from such classics as were 
then known, embodied in his own 
writings much of that precious ore 
which a century andahalf later was 
more fully poured into English lite- 
rature, and minted with their own 
stamp by Spenser and Hooker. 

In Chaucer’s age the stage was 
not. Such dramatic representations 
as existed were devoted either to 
the legends of the Church or to the 
coarse humours of the vulgar. The 
performances in chantries and 
chapels, inn-yards or the market- 
place, held up no mirror reflecting 
the image and body of the time. 
The poetry of Chaucer, to a great 
degree made up at the time to the 
upper ranks, and compensates to his 
readers since, for the absence of a 
national drama. What Froissart 
was to chivalry, which has passed 
away, Chaucer was to the life of 
England that has remained in part. 
He was the precursor of Shak- 
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speare’s historical tragedy, or Shak- 
speare’s comedy in the precincts 
of Windsor and the purlieus of 
Eastcheap. Historians and ro- 
mance-writers have alike too much 
disregarded his writings as a picture 
of the interests, passions, and opi- 
nions of the times. They have not 
sufficiently observed the extent of 
Chaucer’s dramatis persone. His 
repertoire, indeed, extends from the 
very Corinthian capital of social life 
to its pavement and lowest stairs. 
Albeit the scene be laid at Thebes 
and Athens, the sentiments, the 
manners, and the costume of The 
Knight's Tale, are essentially me- 
dieval. Courts, pageants, tourna- 
ments, form the materials of his 
earlier poems, for such were the 
staple of the writers whom he modi- 
fied, or from whom he borrowed. 
But Chaucer was the first to discern 
in our literature that the basement 
of national life was no less capable 
of poetical treatment than its towers. 
If we desire to know what were 
the commercial peculiarities of Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century, the 
Shipman’s Tale affords many a use- 
ful hint of the speech and customs 
of all who occupied their business 
beside great waters. The ’pren- 
tice-life of London is not more 
vividly depicted in the Fortunes 
of Nigel, than in the fragment of 
Chaucer called the Cook’s Tale. 
Neither Thomson nor Cowper 
affords us more faithful descrip- 
tions of rural life in England, than 
Chaucer in his story of Zhe Widow 
and her Two Daughters who lost 
their cock. He instructs us in the 
conversational phrase of the time 
as well as Boswell or Fielding; he 
records its superstitions with the 
accuracy but without the acrimony 
of Father Foxe; and he is the 
chronicler of its science, true or 
false, no less than of its manners and 
feelings. 

Our age moves onward with such 
rapidity that we cannot hope for any 
looking back to ourelderliterature as 
to a general source of amusement or 
instruction. If we may not run, we 
can very hardly be persuaded to 
read; still less can we expect that 
any merely intellectual or literary 
interests will arrest the material 
tendencies of our times. It would 
accordingly be rash topredict, or even 
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to hope, that Chaucer will ever re- 
sume his station as a popular 
favourite. All that we can claim 
for him is, therefore, the recognition 
of his surpassing worth as an ad- 
junct to the historian, as standing 
m the same relation to English lite- 
rature that the ‘all Etruscan three’ 
justly occupy with reference to 
talian, and as no less worthy of 
the laurel crown than Petrarch him- 
self. His vigour and freshness are 
as perennial as nature itself; he is 
not only the most conspicuous, but 
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also the sole representative of his 
century, and by the truth and 
vivacity of his pictures makes the 
dry bones of its records yet capable 
of receiving form, motion, and life. 


Though he be hoar he fares as doth a 
tree 

That blossometh ere the fruit ywaxen 
be: 

The blossomy tree is neither dry nor 
dead, 

He feeleth nowhere hoar but on his head : 

His hearte and all his limbés be as green 

As laurel through the year is for to seen, 


SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. 


BY A NATURALIST. 


No. I—A Narvrauist at Home. 


Vyser delightful are the frequent 

oblique allusions to rural life in 
the Iliad. How refreshing it is to 
quit the dusty and weary-hearted 
camp of the Greeks for the ‘much- 
laughing billows,’ among which 
Thetis sports with her nymphs; or 
the quiet nooks upon distant Ida, 
where husbandmen tend their vines, 
and look down year after year with 
a patient wonder upon the belated 
city of the plain. And the pas- 
toral allusions of the Jliad affect us 
perhaps more — because they 
are unexpected and _ incidental— 
secondary to the main and central 
purpose of the epic—like the sudden 
pathos of Thackeray. The Greek 
understood better than most men 
how necessary the occasional pre- 
sence of the sea and the stars, the 
mountain and the forest, is to the 
health of our intellectual life, and 
so the light played through the 
leaves of his columns, the sky 
arched his temples, and the flying 
clouds drifted across the theatre. 
Homer was a true Greek, and 
Homer did likewise. 

And such a culture is to the 
Northmen—however neglected it 
may be by those who in their 
legislation take no count of the 
idiosyncrasies of nations—perhaps 
éven more necessary than to the 
Greek. For the Greeks in all 
things manifested an exquisite mo- 
deration. Field sports were not 


neglected among them, but they 
followed them with the chaste and 
simple decorum which characterized 
all their pursuits. The passionate 
appetite of the Goth for hunting 
and hawking, and the other amuse- 
ments of the chase, was a very 
different feeling. Its greater eager- 
ness and impetuosity may probably 
be onal in some degree to 
the severity of a northern climate, 
which requires for thorough enjoy- 
ment greater exertion than is pos- 
sible under the summer-haunted 
sky of the Agean. A brief, breath- 
less chase in the short daylight, and 
then the barbarian returned to his 
Samily (a word to him of infinite 
import), and by the blazing logs 
defied the cold and the darkness. 
He yielded himself up for the time 
more entirely to the fascination. 
‘The mysteries of woods and 
rivers ’ appealed to his imagination 
more powerfully than even the 
mysteries of his sombre  super- 
stition. The love of nature, which 
to the Greeks was a moderate and 
subordinate passion, is, from his 
constitution, a more predominant 
and engrossing instinct with the 
Saxon, and his rulers in consequence, 
wanting the politic solicitude of the 
Athenian, take every opportunity 
to shut it out from him as entirely 
as possible. A most mischievous 
mistake. We may depend upon 
it, that no culture is or can be per- 
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fectly wholesome which is not partly 
acquired in the open air. Give the 
citizen such opportunities, and he 
will return to his work with a 
stronger heart and a clearer brain ; 
but if through the routine of toil 
you admit no dash of sunshine, no 
sweep of the sea-breeze, no glimpse 
of the hills, then your broad- 
shouldered Saxon will become a 
weak, crazy, and conceited creature, 
a correspondent of the Vegetarian 
Association, and a member of the 
Peace Society. 

It is quite true, my dear Juniper, 
that we have seen in our time a 
very pretty variety of sport. Aman 
who has shot teal on the Venetian 
lagoons, and quail on the sea- 
shore by classic Capua, and wood- 
cock in winter among the covers on 
the skirts of Alta, may thank his 
stars. But it is also undeniable 
that he who has long roamed over 
the world with a hungry heart, and, 
like the wise Ulysses, 

° Touched the happy isles, 
And seen the great Achilles, whom we 

knew, 


cannot readily accept the stale 
restraints of an artificial society. 
Society, indeed, I am quite prepared 
to allow, is very well, in a right 
way. Ninette’s charming suppers, 
solutis Gratia zonis, and Vivian’s 
short whist and still champagne, 
are epochs upon which we may 
always look back with affectionate 
regret ; but one, latterly, tires of 
those orthodox proprieties which 
eannot be disregarded without 
angry recrimination and loud in- 
vective. Is it not better, then, to 
leave it alone? Of course the 
Horatian—and for Horace in all 
ne of art and cookery I have 
the greatest respect — can _— 
show you, in his ‘d d good- 
natured way,’ the utter futihty of 
such a proceeding : 
Patri quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit ? 
The disease is upon you, and you 
carry it with you as you go: 
——— neque 
Decedit wrata triremi, et 
Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 


And then he wiil blandly suggest 
his golden mean—auream medio- 
critatem ; which consists mainly, as 
it appears, in a decorous belief in 
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the divinity of Bacchus. Dissipat 
vius curas edaces. For my own 
part, I am quite sure that every 
man has a much better chance of 
a through life comfortably, 
appily, and profitably, who, by the 
blessing of Trecllenen can quit a 
city for a country life; as a nation 
which depopulates its rural dis- 
tricts to over-populate its commer- 
cial, will some day learn to its cost. 
There are duties, no doubt, which 
chain a man to the crowd; and let 
him put his hand to his work 
bravely and honestly, and he will 
not want his reward; but as mine 
and yours, Juniper, lie in quite a 
different direction, shall we not say 
with Falstaff, ‘ Hal, I prithee, 
trouble me no more with vanity ?” 

Still you are not convinced, it 
seems, that, in selecting a locale, I 
have exercised what you are pleased 
to call my usual judgment. You 
once passed through this district 
on the top of our primeval mail, and 
a more sterile, barren, and inhos- 
pitable wilderness you never desire 
to see. I have no doubt your im- 

ression was perfectly accurate. 
Ihe country is bleak and desolate 
enough, in all conscience. When I 
first came here, I suspect I felt as 

ou did. But I know better now. 

ou cannot believe how interesting 
and suggestive the bleakest portion 
of Britain may become to one who 
will only take the trouble to inves- 
tigate its productions. Any de- 
partment of natural science will 
serve the purpose, but personally 
I prefer that which concerns our 
feathered friends, and here I have 
unusual opportunities for following 
up the ornithologist’s vocation wi 
some success. r design, my dear 
Juniper, to convince you of this, and 
of several other important facts, b 
a little intelligent information (which 
perhaps may prove suggestive and 
useful to those who, placed in similar 
situations, do not understand how 
to avail themselves of their advan- 
tages, and repine and complain 
when they ought, on the contrary, 
to feel profoundly thankful) anent 
the style of life a naturalist leads on 
one of the bleakest tracts of the 
Scotch sea-board. 

Even in the temperate zone, a 
man must have some kind of Chris- 
tian shelter during the winter 
HH 
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months, a snuggery where he can 
comfortably philosophize, collect his 
en and arrange his notes. 

ow shall I describe to you the 
rambling old-fashioned place where 
we have established our household 
gods P 

It was once a defensive position 
of some consequence, and I dare say 
did duty in the days of the sea-kings ; 
but the moat is now overgrown with 
sweet briar and the white Scotchrose, 
and the old walls are gaily sprinkled 
with jessamine, and the culverin 
no longer looks out watchfully over 
the hostile main. If the Russians 
or John Bright—which heaven for- 
bid—should make a descent upon 
us, the degenerate descendants of 
the Scotch thane could encounter 
the enemy with no heavier metal 
than a double-barrelled duck gun. 
The best apartments are upon the 
ground floor, and connected with 
each other; but there is a queer 
little corner in one of the old turrets 
to which I climb sometimes of a 
winter afternoon, and through the 
fragrant latakia watch the snow- 
clouds drifting across the sea, or the 


battling of the waves upon the 


beech. The walls of the larger 
rooms are panelled with oak, and 
the cornice is of the same material, 
‘and carved curiously into thickets 
of lilies and vine leaves, out of 
which peer, with malicious intelli- 
gence on the spectator, the quaint 
hysiognomies of Faun and Satyr. 
‘he old entrance hall—a sombre 
Merton conceived in a large and 
gloomy spirit—lies, instead of a 
courtyard, in the midway of the 
‘mansion, and throws off branches 
on either side, which, like those of 
our great railway companies, for the 
most part lead ultimately to nothing. 
Here during the snowy Christmas 
nights, and when the hght of the 
blazing logs shines keenly on the 
red faces of the men and the gay 
dresses of the children, old neigh- 
‘bours meet together,—for prelacy 
with its lusty enjoyment of Tife has 
never been, and is not yet, rooted 
out in these parts,—and drink to the 
good old times, when there were no 

oor-rates and no prison boards, no 
hich farming and nofinancial reform, 
no Manchester school of peace and 
no Peelite school of politics. Oppo- 
site the ample hearth is an oaken 
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door, covered with green baize and 
gilt tacks, which, revolving silently 
on its hinges—as well-ordered doors 
ought—admits the favoured visitor 
to a large and cheerful room, whose 
sashed windows open upon aterraced 
flower-garden, and look out over the 
blue sea. This forms the sanctum, 
the inner temple, into which no 
profane foot of womankind is per- 
mitted to enter, and to do fitting 
justice to whose motley contents 
would require the harlequin genius 
of Hudibras. There is lava from 
Vesuvius and quartz from San Fran- 
cisco; silver trinkets from Genoa 
and glass beads from Venice; skins 
of seals, and bears, and Bengal 
tigers; dried sea-weeds and stuffed 
sea-fish ; eggs of divers from La- 
brador, and of parrots from the Ba- 
hamas; shells gathered in the 
lagoons, and pearls fished out of the 
Scamander. 

Then, uponthe tables,ortheshelves 
which occupy its difficult and pro- 
found recesses, books of every de- 
scription are to be found. Those 
wonderful dramas, into which a 
man who lived the best of his days 
in the tavern and the theatre 
has condensed all the wisdom and 
experience of this mortal life ; those 
— fragments through which our 
orefathers have told us, with devout 
and loyal simplicity, of the heroic 
life which they ¢ried at least to lead; 
those generous idyls of the laureate 
who, since Shakspeare, is the most 
complete man and the most catholic 
poet that our Old England has pro- 
duced! Oh! those sweet idyls, 
wherein is the strength of man, the 
tenderness of woman, the bright- 
ness and bloom of boyhood! Then 
there is a batch of the novelists 
of the last century,—the utterly piti- 
leas because utterly selfish Sterne, 
whose forced tears are yet so dewy 
and natural that we cannot but 
weep with him, even while hoth of 
us are conscious of the exquisite 
artifice; Fielding, with his intense 
human truthfulness, and wise, care- 
less common sense, and that direct 
infallible insight which is never 
at fault, either upon philosophy or 
life; and of course where Fielding is, 
Thackeray cannot well be absent. 
There is no lack, either, of volumes 
more strictly professional. Aristotle 
and Pliny present us with their 
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notions of the antique cosmos; 
these are queer medieval worthies, 
whose faces are blackened with the 
dust of the darkages and thesmoke of 
their crucibles: Sir Thomas Browne 
enlarges on the Norfolk marshes and 
the great bustards of the Downs, 
whose gon, in England, at least, has 
expired; from the diocese of Bergen 
in Norway, ‘where the north light 
takes its rise,’ comes old Pontop- 
pidan, credulous of many things, as 
mermen, and swallows sound asleep 
all the winter within the mere, and 
the great sea-snake, whereof the por- 
trait given by the worthy bishop 
bears a curious resemblance to that 
by Richard Doyle, in the immortal 
pages of Punch,* but who is yet of 
a cautious, not to say sceptical, dis- 
position, and will not believe in 
ducks ‘growing on trees,’ and ‘a 
bottomless abyss in the Moskoe- 
strom, penetrating quite through the 
globe,’ and many other matters at 
thattimecurrently credited. German 
books of prints there are also, where 
birds, and beasts, and little Dutch 
children, and other productions of 
natural history, are treated with 
charming quaintness and shrewd 
simplicity : the whole being steadied 
by the precise and scientific observa- 
tions of our own time, Montagu, and 
Bewick, and Audubon, and Yarrell, 
and MacGillivray, and St. John, and 
last, not least, Waterton, of pleasant 
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and pugnaceous memory, who holds 
to Charles the Martyr, and right 
divine, and the Pretender, and ‘ the 
Milk-white Hind, immortal and un- 
changed,’ and many other little 
heresies, for which however there is 
no tolerance in an age which talks 
of toleration. 

Some ignorant people suppose 
that the literature of ornithology is 
not very extensive. The reverse is 
about the truth. Every one oughé 
to know that it is the poets, and not 
the men of science, who have given 
us the most felicitous description of 
the feathered race; and that there 
is hardly a poet who deserves the 
name who has not been a practical 
naturalist. Homer, Jeremiah, 
Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, 
Keats! And it is the best sign of 
some of the younger men, that the 
have thought fit to follow in this 
respect the example of our great 
living poet: who, for his ornithologi- 
cal culture, has been chiefly indebted 
to ‘the purple woods of Sussex,’ 
haunted o the rook and the merlin, 
and the great western estuaries, 
along whose yellow sands the white 
sea-gulls 


Bear up from where the bright Atlantic 
gleams, 
Swooping to landward. 


Among these gentlemen, Mr. 
Longfellowt shows—especially in 


* So far as personal acquaintance with the monster, the good bishop was much 
in the same condition with Peter Dass, whose verses he quotes : 

* The great sea-snake’s the subject of my song, 
For though my eyes have never yet beheld him, 
Nor ever shall desire the hideous sight, 
Yet many accounts of men of truth unstained, 
Whose ev'ry word I firmly do believe, 
Show it to be a very frightful monster.’ 


Nat. Hist. of Norway, vol. ii. 


+ How rich and vigorous is the humour of the passage which describes the 
capture of ‘ Kahgagee, tlie King of Ravens’ :— 

‘Only Kahgagee, the leader, 
Kahgagee, the King of Ravens, 

He alone was spared among them 

As a hostage for his people. 

With his prisoner-string he bound him, 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 

Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam. 

‘Kahgagee, my raven,’ said he, 

* You, the leader of the robbers, 

You, the plotter of this mischief, 

The contriver of this outrage, 

I will keep you, I will hold you 

As a hostage for your people— 

As a pledge of good behaviour !’ 
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Hiawatha—the most perfect appre- 
ciation of the bird character; and 
it would have been curious indeed 
had the American poet been able to 
escape the fascination which the 
strange cries and fantastic forms of 
the American birds communicate to 
the still forest-life. Take the 
Heron,— 


So they wrestled there together 

In the glory of the sunset, 

Till the darkness fell around them ; 
And the Heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a cry of pain and famine.} 


Or the Wild Goose : 

To a lake with many islands, 

Where among the water-li'ies 

Pishnekuh, the brant, were sailing ; 

Through the tufts of rushes floating, 

Steering through the reedy islands. 

Now their broad black beaks they lifted ; 

Now they plunged beneath the water ; 

Now they darkened in the shadow ; 

Now they brightened in the sunshine. 

Or the Eagle: 

And the noble Hiawatha 

Sang his war-song wild and woful, 

And above him the war-eagle, 

The Keneu, the great war-eagle, 

Master of all fowls with feathers, 

Screamed and hurtled through the 
heavens. 


Or the Sea-Gull : 
And she waited till the sunset, 
Till the pallid moon, the night-sun, 
Rose above the tranquil water; 
Till Kayoshk, the sated sea-gulls, 
From their banquet rose with clamour, 
And across the fiery sunset 
Winged their way to far-off islands,-- 
To their nests among the rushes. 
Or the Flamingo: 
Back retreated Mudjekeewis 
To the portals of the sunset— 
To the earth's remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun as a flamingo, 
Drops into his nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes. 
No ornithology, however, can be 
more correct than that contained in 
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Homeric writ, which may also be 
said of the geographical observation, 
as confirmed of Mr. Kinglake in 
the reign of her most gracious 
Majesty Victoria, and of the legal 
lore as atiested by Tribonian, in 
that of the most sacred Emperor 
Justinian! Over the arid plains of 
Africa the cranes ‘stretch their 
long necks, and clap their rustling 
wings,’ as they fly with noise and 
order ‘to that land, beyond the 
mountains of A®thiopia, over which, 
though a waste solitude in the day, 
and a more waste silence, frequent 
fires shine by night, and camps, as 
it were, are seen widely spread, and 
cymbals and sounding pipes are 
heard more than human :**—through 
the twilight we know by ‘its shrill 
ery and whistling pinions’ the 
—— heron, that erst bore the be- 

est of Minerva:—the imperious 
falcon ‘hangs on the wing and 
swims along the sky’ in just the 
same fashion, as when it startled the 
clear-sighted old Greek (for Homer 
was not blind THEN) scrambling 
over the rocks that skirt the Hgean, 
and measuring his sonorous verse to 
the resonant murmur of the sea! 
Homer's ornithology was the orni- 
thology of Greece, a mountainous 
country, of lavish woods and abun- 
dant water,—a country notable for 
its delicious intermingling of sea 
and land: Shakspeare’s is the orni- 
thology of the South Coast and of 
the Midland Counties. One sees 
the difference at a glance. It is the 
cough, the dab-chick, the mallard, 
the wild goose, the sea-eagle, that 
he is best acquainted with,—birds 
that might then be found upon every 
brook and rivulet in the south of 
England,—that English sportsmen 
have always followed with peculiar 
zest, and which were no doubt plen- 
tiful and strictly preserved among 
the ponds in the great chase at 
Charlecote : 


I think he'll be to Rome 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of Nature. —Coriolanus. 


And he left him, grim and sulky, 
Sitting in the morning sunshine, 
On the summit of the wigwam, 
Croaking fiercely his displeasure, 
Flapping his great sable pinions, 
Vainly struggling for his freedom, 
Vainly calling on his people / 
* This is the striking description of the land of the Pigmies given by the old 
geographer, Pomponius Mela, and quoted by Ritson, Fatry Tales, p. 15. 
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The crows and coughs that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.—King Lear. 
When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowlers eye, 

Or russet-pated coughs, many in sort 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky : 

So at his sight away his fellows fly —Mid, N. D. 
Shakspeare could never have written the reeds on the river bank, can 
these lines had he not been a sports- thoroughly appreciate the exquisite 
man; andnoone,excepta naturalist | comparison oF the wary dab-chick 
who has watched the bird beside to the shy and reluctant Adonis,— 


Look how he can, she cannot choose but love; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears 

From his soft bosom never to remove, 

Till he take truce with her contending tears, 
Which long have rained, making her cheeks all wet; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay this countless debt. 


Upon this promise did he raise his chin, 
Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave, 
Who being looked on, ducks as quickly in ; 
So offers he to give what she did crave; 
But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
He winks, and turns his lips another way. 
Venus and Adonis. 


And who but a genuine naturalist would ever have been bold enough 
to compare the proud, dauntless, passionate Mare Antony,—to what? 


An 


tony 
Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 


How the fresh morning tones,— 
you can hear the fluttering and 
twittering of the birds through it 
all!—in this description of the habi- 


Antony and Cleopatra. 


tations haunted by the swallow, 
contrast with the dark and bloody 
colours of the midnight murder 
which immediately follows: 


Duncan.—This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 


Unto our gentle senses. 


Banquo.—This guest of Summer, 
The temple-hawnting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 


The air is delicate. 


But to quote all the descriptions 
of the poet-naturalist would fill a 
volume, and a very pleasant volume, 
- us say at the same time, it would 

e. 
_ A good picture, like good claret, 
is a luxury which most honest people 
relish. Those grand Italian heads 
brought into daily contact with the 
poy and grossness of ordinary 
ife, cannot fail to produce a salutary 
effect,—like the superb service and 
the divine words of the Catholic 
ritual in the midst of selfish instita- 
tions and a corrupt society. Con- 
sequently, there are one or two in 
the Sanctuary, peeping out fami- 


Macbeth. 


liarly by cases of curious birds and 
well-filled shelves of English oak. 
They are spoils, like those of Napo- 
leon, gathered in Italy, and they 
bring with them to this sombre land 
the gentle and monastic influences 
of the South. The one I value most 
is a copy from a picture by Ridolpho 
Ghirlandaijo in the Uffizi,—that 
noble Florentine gallery, very dear 
to every artist, as it may well be, for 
its ownsake, but memorable to us for 
evermore because of a stillsweetface, 
with Titian’s golden hair and the 
grave grey eyes of Raphaei and the 
royal simpleness of Murillo, but the 
face of a sweeter Mary than Titian 
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or Raphael or Murillo ever painted, 
and to whose devout beauty even 
Millais, with his perfect humanness, 
has done scant justice. Of the 
Ghirlandaijo, however, it may be 
briefly said, that it represents a 
saint, with quaint and angular de- 
voutness, restoring a dead boy to 
life. The rest of the figures are 
sufficiently insipid: but the face of 
the boy is unique in art. The union 
of the lineaments of death with the 
fresh young life which is once more 
returning to the lip and the eye— 
the awed and awful serenity of the 
infant face which has looked wpon 
God,—the wise, sedate composure 
of the child who has penetrated the 
secrets of the Unseen: these haunt 
one with the suggestion of a mystery 
upon which no mortal artist could 
have looked and lived. And who 
was Ridolpho Ghirlandaijo? A 
second-rate Florentine artist, who 
never painted a great picture in his 
life, and yet who has here told us a 
story which no other painter ever 
attempted to tell. Was it some 
sudden, subtle flash of poetic in- 
sight, or had he, like the old Trojan 
hero, by divine permission, gone 
down even unto Hades? That 
Assumption by Fra Angelico I got 
at Sienna—a miniature Mary, rich 
in gold and azure and angelic 
trumpeters, and with Fiesole’s won- 
derful expression of patient ineffable 
tenderness. The chivalrous head 
of the old Spanish Don Velasquez 
frowns out of the darkness; and 
here, in the sunshine, is Guido’s 
Bacchus, crowned with purple 
grapes and glorious mellow-tinted 
autumn leaves. Over the ample 
antique hearth is a fair copy of 
Claude’s Molino; the snow-white 
sails, the picturesque Italian life, 
the purple of the distant hill, the 
clear blue water of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, the soft rosy effulgence upon 
the clouds, like the delicate pmk 
that tinges the cheek of Cytherea, 
the rich dark foliage of the southern 
woods,—what can be more delicious 
among the drifting mists and the 
stormy rains that vex the Mare 
Tenebrosum? Beneath it, and rest- 


ing on a slab of ae granite, ° 


is a single piece of sculpture,—the 
young Augustus,—a boyish head, of 

beauty, as still and tranquil 
and ominous as the tiger-cub asleep 
im its lair! 
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The studies of animal life are 
effective and felicitous, though not 
by Landseer. Many birds of taste- 
ful but chastened plumage — for 
there is none of the gorgeous finery 
of the Tropics about the active and 
serviceable bipeds that have to con- 
tend with the hardships of the 
northern winter—are grouped to- 
gether in as natural a fashion as 
the circumstances admit. The white 
breast of a marrot half conceals the 
cunningly-tinted egg on which it 
rests, while its mate looks out mean- 
while from over the rocky nest at the 
grey dawn which mantles on the sea, 
Above them, a prolonged row of the 
common guillemot stand so perpen- 
dicularly and painfully erect, that 
one is tempted to believe they must 
somehow od undergone a regi- 
mental training in acquiring this 
martial gait. A diver in motle 

rotracts a coquettish flirtation wit 
= red-throated swain; and the 
sensitive, caressing, petulant motion 
of the birds, as th y sail buoyantly 
along the beach, has been gracefully 
and piquantly arrested. Then there 
is a fierce, though somewhat humo- 
rous, contest between a domestic 
circle of rabbits and a pugnacious 
puffin, whose wonderf ill and 
variegated plumage contrast effec- 
tively with the family in drab, 
whose burrow he is feloniousl 
attempting to storm, A blac 
illemot, in its summer garb, flies 
Fohtl along the grey sea, that is 
aieely breaking into foam before 
the low breeze that bodes the night. 
In all his glory, the- great north 
loon breasts gallantly the Arctic 
billows ; and anon a fairy-like group 
of miniature terns retreat hastily 
upon their gauzy wings, in rapid 
and clamorous alarm. Within 
another frame, a pair of the lesser 
falcons angrily contend for an un- 
fortunate linnet, and their flashing 
eyes and ruffled plumage indicate 
to the life the passion that agente 
their little valorous hearts. On the 
other side, a jack snipe, with a leer 
of malicious intelligence lighting up 
his partially-closed eye, stands pla- 
cidly among the watery reeds; and 
near him, upon the bleached sand 
of the stream that whimples through 
the sedge, a purple heron watches 
a black-backed minnow with the 
earnestness characteristic of his 
grave and courtly connexion. 
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The art that can produce such 
effects cannot be altogether worth- 
lesz ; and taxidermy, I think, in its 
more artistic functions, has been 
unfairly treated. I can assure you, 
at least, that an acquaintance with 
it adds greatly to the enjoyment of 
the day's sport, and takes away the 
regret which one cannot help feeling 
in marring, as out of mere wanton- 
ness, a rare or beautiful bird. If 
you are effeminate in your tastes, 
- may hand over the elementary 

usiness to a subordinate; but you 
had much better take the a el 
yourself, and learn at once the 
anatomy of your subject. It is, 
however, after the introductory 
passayes that to the taxidermist 
comes the tug of war. Any man 
may indeed become a bird-stuffer, 
in the perverted sense of the term 
—that is to say, he may be able, in 
obedience to certain laws of motion, 
to put a given quantity of flax or 
straw within the skin which he has 
ruthlessly torn from the back of an 
unhappy biped; but what of that? 
Will he in his calmer moments dare 
to tell us that this tortured and 
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afflicted animal, vainly coating 
to stand at ease on its mangle 
legs, is the likeness of anything in 
the heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the 
earth? No, no! Taxidermy is as 
much an art as painting or sculp- 
ture; and there are perhaps as 
many qualities—as a skill, pa- 
tience, imagination, insight — re- 
quired to excel in the one as in the 
others. Depend upon it that it is 
no easy matter to give to an un- 
sightly bundle of skin and feathers 
the indescribable energy and cohe- 
rence of form which distinguishes 
life from matter. You may cer- 
tainly succeed in producing a 
depressing illustration of animal 
wretchedness ; but. without the deli- 
cate touch and the accurate obser- 
vation of the patient naturalist, you, 
will never convey a true idea of the 
harmonious symmetry, the exqui- 
sitely flexile life, the free and 
exuberant versatility, which are the 
most noticeable and characteristic 
features of the feathered world. 
SHIRLEY. 


OLD RINGS. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Parr II. 


ACROBIUS and Clement of 
Alexandria are most likely right 
when they affirm that man’s primary 
object in wearing rings was not, as 
some have supposed, with a view to 
ornament sak display, but solely for 
use and convenience ; and if this be 
80, the inventor of them, whosoever 
may be, by no means deserves the 
harsh ope, seelestus, so incon- 
siderately bestowed on him b 
Pliny, but ought rather to be x 
mired for ingenuity and forethought, 
and looked upon as a public bene- 
factor. If man’s nature, indeed, 
had not been corrupted—if there 
had been no eighth commandment 
to attest how strong is the temptation 
to theft, or had masters and servants 
been alike proficient, and equally 
well ‘pedagogued’ in their respective 
duties, rings, in such a case, might 


have been wholly dispensed with :* 
but as this is notoriously far from 
the fact, all fulminations against 
them are idle and out of place; 
‘ fast bind, fast find,’ will still appear 
a saying of eaemaepeenanns mo- 
rality, and seals and keys must con- 
tinue to be regarded by the wise as 
necessary instruments for security, 
and as by no means deserving the 
scorn and obloquy of the good.f 
Both the Pagan aa Christian world 
seemed to have concurred in the ex- 
pediency of securing property by 
theirmeans, especially that consisting 
of household stuff, from fingers ad~ 
dicted to picking and stealing. Such 
was no doubt the origin of the 
housekeeper’s sigil/um. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S RING. 
This annulus domesticus was, like 





* Clem, Alex. 





+ Vide Seneca. 
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the modern bunch of keys, com- 
mitted, both by believers and un- 
believers, to the custody of women, 
aay to the matron of the 
amily, and sometimes, in her ab- 
sence, to a confidential female ser- 
vant.* It was considered by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria as the rightful 
perquisite of every Christian mistress 
of a family, ‘ Non hercle ad ornamen- 
tum sed ad signandum ca quai domi 
custodienda sunt.’ Pagan house- 
keepers had, for the same duties, 
a similar ring assigned to them. 
Xenophon, in his Economics, states 
that Greek matrons were invested 
in the homedepartment with plenary 

owers to seal; and there is abun- 

ant evidence that this was also the 
case at Rome. Cicero’s mother, a 
model housekeeper, as her two sons 
attest, was wont thus to put wax 
upon everything that came under 
her jurisdiction; ‘now seeking to 
enhance to consumers the merits of 
some poor thin wine, vile Sabinum, 
by affixing to each amphora her 
official signet’ (Quintus); now clap- 
ping it upon mere empty casks—so 
says her illustrious son, 7u//y—that 
the servants might not first suck 
them dry, and then put them away 
among such as had been previously 
emptied by the family. Roman 
ladies of the highest rank did not 
disdain, as disparaging to their dig- 
nity, the humble duties of dames de 
comptoir ; and Vopiscus records in 
his Life of Aurelian, that that em- 
peror did not scruple to appoint his 
wife and daughter, as any private 
gentleman might have done, to per- 
form these lowly but important ser- 
vices; ‘ Uxori et filia sigillaricum 
quasi privatus instituit.’ Household 
stuff and other property, duly sealed, 
was generally secure ; for the key, 
that younger sister to the ring, was 
considered a less efficient safeguard 
by householders, and was itself not 
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unfrequently committed to the cus- 
tody of the seal.t Though great 
honour was everywhere paid to this 
little instrument, it was at Rome 
secured by special enactment from 
the seizure of creditors, as it was 
looked upon, by an amiable legal 
fiction, to be not property, but the 
protector of property, and therefore 
itself entitled to protection. ‘Si de 
mulieribus ornamentis agatur nemo 
sibi signatorium anulumaut res alias 
pannicularias audeat vendicare.’t 
As the honour attaching to the ring 
extended also to those who bore it 
discreetly, so the responsibility of 
the trust was also great ; few were 
those goodnatured husbands, like 
to him in Horace, ‘ Comis in uxorem ; 
possit qui ignoscere servis, Et 
signo lato non insanire lagene :’ 
while the number of Bluebeards 
who would catechize their wives 
abed, and scold, or even chastise 
them, if every seal was not pro- 
= imposed upon each article of 
ousehold stuff, was, on the other 
hand, large; and there is at least 
one authentic instance on record of 
a lady who was starved to death by 
her tyrant for having committed 
this passport to the wine-cellar to 
gree hands. 
he original design of the house- 
keeper’s seal was unexceptionable, 
being intended to keep safe such 
household stores only as were worth 
preserving; but, like other good 
things, it was open to gross abuse, 
and was often converted by the 
harsh and griping into an instru- 
ment of oppression and wrong. 
The masters of those Roman house- 
holds who were addicted to the prac- 
tice of strictly securing, had, as we 
read, no conscience; they would 
not only seal up pantry, safe, and 
cellar, but all the broken victuals of 
the house as well; every half lagena 
of wine was kept waxed, and so of 


* The ring in question, together with the keys of the house, were sometimes 


bequeathed by its head to the eldest daughter. 


‘ Pater pluribus filiis haredibus 


institutis moriens claves et anulum custodie causa majori natu filie tradidit. 


(Papinianus.) 


t This old Roman habit is not wholly abandoned in some countries at the pre- 
sent day. The Russians, as we are informed by a gentleman long resident among 
them, pay much more respect to property under sealing-wax, than to that which is 
locked up; and while they are famous pick-locks and infractors of doors, very 
seldom break open seals or disturb the contents of sealed boxes. 

t In capital convictions, however, the ring of the criminal, if under five aurei 
in value, became the property of the carnifex ; but if it were a gem of price, it was’ 


claimed by the state. 
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course was every half cruet of 
a the barest necessaries of 
ife, such as unconsumed crusts from 
the dinner-table, fragments of coarse 
cheese, the remnant ofa plate of cold 
boiled beans, nuts, gourds, stinking 
fish,* ropes of onions, together with 
the salt cellars,t and even every 
common platet which might pos- 
sibly suggest the idea of feeding, 
were studiously kept out of sight, 
and the merciless master, volun- 
tarily sharing in all the privations 
he inflicted on his slaves, often 
brought the whole family to the 
verge of starvation. 
Servorum 
mniquo, 
Ipse quoque esuriens, 

Pompey is reported to have sealed 
his soldiers’ swords in the scabbards 
without producing discontent : had 
he ordered their canteens to be thus 
secured, no doubt a mutiny would 
have been the result. So with the 
Roman slaves ; had only valuables 
or weapons been under the custody 
of the seal, households might have 
lived in peace ; but when all food 
was thus put out of reach, the con- 
sequences were such as might have 
been expected—slaves watched their 
opportunity, and took plenary in- 
dulgence for these their involuntary 

enances. ‘Seal-as we will,’ says 

liny, ‘it shall be of no avail, so 
easy is it to pluck rings from the 
master’s fingers when drunk, op- 
pressed with sleep, or dying ;’ and 
this misdemeanour accordingly the 
famished slaves made no scruple of 
committing whenever a convenient 
occasion presented itself, 


CONTRACT RINGS. 


Purposes far more important than 
that of securing household stores 
from servile pilferers were effected 
through rings; by their means con- 
tracts became binding, and men 
were obliged to keep to their engage- 
ments. A great Roman moralist, 
whose strong good sense is occa- 
sionally betrayed into paradox, in- 
veighs bitterly, and, as we think, 


ventres modico castigat 





* 
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without reason, against the use of 
such instruments in men’s dealings 
witheach other. ‘We are come to 
that pass,’ he exclaims, ‘that our 
ring is held better security than our- 
self!’ But this is not a fair state- 
ment of the matter, for what other 
view can an honest man take of his 
seal than as the instrument by which 
he expresses his meaning and wishes 
in wax P§ whereas, if he be a rogue, 
his ring at least is guileless, and 
may be safely appealed to by the 
other contracting party, who had 
else been his dupe. 

The practice of changing rings, 
in completing covenants of various 
kinds, was adopted at a very early 
period; at first the bare act was 
sufficient, but afterwards the pro- 
cess became more complicated, in- 
cluding signing, sealing, and settling, 
as integral parts of the transaction. 


PRONUBAL RINGS. 


One very important compact, that 
between the sexes, was almostalways 
ratified by the giving and receiving 
of a ring, which, as it was the pre-. 
cursor of matrimonial alliances, was 
designated a pronubus, or pledge- 
ring. This ring, in the earlier 
stages of its introduction, was gene- 
rally made of some base metal, most 
frequently iron, and consisted, like 
the modern wedding-ring, of a plain 
hoop ; afterwards this lighter form 
was changed for a more voluminous 
and massive one, broad enough to 
admit of a stone and some suitable 
device or legend, or of both. The 
early Christians, who also wore pro- 
nubal rings, introduced, together 
with a better ‘ faith,’ a better metal’ 
for their fides (as these rings were 
sometimes called), transmuting the 
iron badge of servitude into a circlet 
of pure gold; while, in place of 
pagan cupids and butterflies, with 
met amores in the exergue, their 
favourite and almost uniform device 
was two right hands clasped to- 
gether, betokening a vastly im- 
proved a ae of the reciprocal 
duties, and the equality of the two 









‘. .. . Aistivi cum parte lacerti 


Signatum, vel dimidio putrique siluro.’-—Juv. 
+ ‘Isti parcipromi qui salinum servis obsignant cum sale.’—Plaut. 
+ ‘Ac vilissima utensilium anulo clausa.’—Tacit. 
§ ‘Quid est aliud nisi sincere fidei signaculum et expressio voluntatis.’ —St. 
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contracting parties. Neither ring 
was vonsidered essential to legalize 
a marriage; but though some few 
pagan jurisconsultsindeed demurred 
as to the correctness of the prevail- 
ing opinion on this head, all the 
rest of that gens togata main- 
tained that the giving the lady a 
pledge-ring did not bind the gentle- 
man to the after-fulfilment of his im- 
plied connubial intentions. Still it is 
certain that, though most probably 
unprotected by the law, the pagan 
oo had all the weight of pub- 
ic opinion and sentiment in its 
favour. Unlike those intaglios of 
loose device, correctly stigmatized 
by moralists both sacred and pro- 
fane, which showed on the fingers, 
or might be seen fast set between 
the ivory teeth of meretricious 
houris, oe would thus saucily chal- 
lenge too distant beaux to a closer 
inspection of the engraving, this was 
a momentous ring not to be lightly 
trifled with. When once the in- 
tended bridegroom had put this 
pignus et arrha tori on his mistress’ 
pronubus,* she considered herself, 
and her friends considered her, as 
Semme couverte; and though other 
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preliminariest might have to be 
gone through before the lady was 
quite safe, and the gentleman finally 
secured, she seldom failed of re- 
ceiving the customary felicitations 
within a reasonable time. The 
most remarkable pledge-ring, if we 
admit its authenticity, is. unques- 
tionably that which continues to re- 
ceive semi-idolatrous worship in the 
cathedral at Perugia. This relic, 
which was transferred some time 
ago from Chiusi to its present site, 
is bravely affirmed to : the ver 
ring of espousals which Saint Jose 
gave to the Virgin Mary. The 
Talmud had announced, it seems, 
that such a fiancial pledge had 
passed between them; and the 
Church of Rome, a great mono- 
list, as is well known, of re- 
igious curiosities, asserts that this 
is it. The pronubus in question is 
made of one whole stone, probably 
a green jasper or a plasma, hollowed 
out, and itself forming both hoop and 
bezil, unalloyed with any metal. The 
device intaglioed on itis obscure, and 
by some is supposed to represent 
flowers bursting from the bud; by 
others, a pair of eyes and eyebrows; 


* This finger (so called after the ring that adorned it) is the same that now 


bears the wedding-ring. Why this particular digit should have received such 
token of honour and trust beyond all its congeners both in Pagan and Christian 
times, has been variously interpreted : the most common explanation is that which 
assigns to the pronubus a direct vascular communication with the heart. Atterius 
Capito, in Macrobius, gives another, which may perhaps satisfy those anatomists 
who are not satisfied with this. ‘Pollex,’ says he, ‘or thumb (whose offices and 
general usefulness are sufficiently indicated from its Latin derivative polleo, and from 
its Greek equivalent anticheir, which meens as good as a hand) is too busy to be set 
apart for any such special employment ; the next finger to the thumb Teter but 
half protected on that side, besides having other work to do, is also ineligible ; the 
opprobrium attaching to the middle finger, called medicus, puts it entirely out of the 

estion, and as the little finger stands exposed, and is moreover too puny to enter 

e lists in such acontest, the spousal honours devolve naturally on pronubus—the 
wedding-finger. 

+ The other preliminaries were the assembling together friends to give counte- 
mance, and attorneys to give validity to the proceedings. Tertullian would dis- 
pense with these latter functionaries entirely, substituting in their room the attesta- 
tions of angels—‘ Signa non advocatorum sed angelorum.’ But as he gives no in- 
structions how they may be procured, the suggestion is not entitled to much con- 
sideration. When the marriage settlements (nuptiales) had been properly sealed,’ 
a number of rings bearing the names of the newly-married couple were handed 
round to the guests, after which the business part of the proceedings closed, when 
monsieur and madame might receive felicitations from their several friends, and 


Hymen call loudly on Cupid to light his torch—obsignate tabule dictum feli- 
citer / (Juv.) 


_ } Allusion to this custom occurs in the following relation frem Plutarch. When 
Cinna was overtaken in his flight by a petty officer, who fell upon him sword in 
hand, he flung himself upon his knees, and drawing off a costly ring, presented it 
to the enemy, praying for life; but his pursuer, haughtily telling bim that his 


business there was not. to seal a marriage settlement, but to put an execrable 
tyrant to death, dispatched him on the spot. 
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whilst others can trace the distinct 

lineaments of a man’s countenance, 

supposed by the fondly credulous 

to be none other than those of the 

gat progenitor of the Virgin Mary, 
ing David himself. 

The Christian pledge-ring was, if 
possible, heldin yet greater venera- 
tion than its pagan predecessor, and 
derived not a little additional im- 
portance in the eyes of the laity, 
though before the Council of 
Trent,* matrimonial alliances 
might be legally contracted without 
sacerdotal assistance, from the 
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as it occurs in very early liturgies, 
is as follows :— 

Bene + dic Domine anulumistum et co-~ 
ronam istam, ut sicut anulus circumdat 
digitum hominis et corona caput,f ita 
gratia Spiritus Sancticircumdet sponsam 
et sponsum ut videant filios et filias 
usque ad tertiam et quartamt genera- 
tionem qui collaudent nomen viventis 
atqueregnantis Dei in seculaseculorum. 


Diana, in the play of All's well 
that ends well, shows her sex’s ap- 
preciation of the value of such an in- 
strument for protection against the 
fickleness of ours, even when un- 


benediction bestowed on it by the consecrated :— 
priest. The ancient form of benison, 

D1. Your oaths 
Are words, and poor conditions ; but unsealed ; 
At least, in my opinion Give me thy ring. 
It is an honour ‘longing to our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 
In me to lose. 

Mine honour’s such a ring: 
My chastity’s the jewel of our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors ; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i’ the world 
In me to lose! Thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion Honour on my part, 
Against your vain assault. 
Here, take my ring: 
Mine house, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And I'll be bid by thee. 
D1. When midnight comes, 
Knock at my chamber-window. 


* Laynez, the second General of the Order of Jesus, advocated at the Council 
of Trent, the right of matrimonial alliances by civil contract: ‘with equal force and 
intrepidity he maintained that marriage is a boon conferred on mankind by the im- 
mediate gift of God himself, that no human authority is entitled to derogate from 
it to the slightest extent, that therefore the church herself cannot lawfully restrain 
the use of this heaven-born franchise by any burdensome formality, and that to 
render sacerdotal interference indispensable to the exercise of it is a mere usurpa- 
tion and a lawless abuse of power. ff the speaker had foreseen that at the distance 
of three centuries an heretical parliament would build on the foundation he was 
then laying, or if that parliament had been aware that the foundation on which 
they built had been laid by a general of the Jesuits, which of the two would have 
been most scandalized !—Stephen’s Eccl. Essays. It is still more remarkable that 
the Cromwelian saints should be found to side with Laynez, in the liberal view they 
took of that free and easy institution called marriage, which might be solemnized 
without a priest, and could be annulled by the lady in spite of the ring. 

‘The saints were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony—a ring, 

With which the unsanctified bridegroom 
Is only married to a thumb ; 

(As wise as ringing of a pig, 

That used to break up ground and dig,) 
The bride to nothing but her will ; 

That nulls the after marriage still.’ 

+ The reference here is to that passage in Isaiah where it is said to Zion, ‘Thou 
shalt also be a crown of Glory in the Hand of the Lord, and thy Land shall be married.’ 

+ This vow, as regards the living to see a fourth generation, could only bea 
fit subject for prayer in Southern lands, where the bride is nubile, and sometimes 
@ mother before she enters her teens, when its accomplishment might occur without 
any miraculous infringement of existing physiological laws. 


Bart. 
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‘ Vows are but wind, and wind is 
air.’ So sings the pithy author of 
Hudibras; aconclusion of the truth 
of which too many confiding damsels 
have been made aware, when all 
they could oppose to the guile of a 
beaux stratagem were entreaties and 
tears; whereas they who, like An- 
tonia, providently took a pledge 
from their inamorato during the 
halcyon days of courtship, were, as 
see in thatlady’s case, seldom denied 
their suit. alien, and his great 
general Belisarius—so runs the tale 
—in early life ‘kept company’ (to 
use the proper phrase for an inti- 
macy not so proper) with two young 
women whose reputation was none 
of the highest, named Antonia and 
Antonina. The former, Justinian’s 
mistress, was one day reclining by 
the side of her lover, who, as the 
heat was oppressive, presently fell 
fast asleep. Suddenly an eagle ap- 
a in the sky, hovering between 

im and the sun, and with out- 
stretched wings completely pro- 
tected him from its rays; the dam- 
sel, who was wide awake all the 
time, and saw the bird, aroused the 
slumberer, and in prophetic strains 
declared, as she pointed out the 
phenomenon, that it portended Jus- 
tinian’s future elevation to the em- 
Ee and she earnestly besought 

im not to forget, in the glory of 
his pride and greatness, the tender- 
ness of his present affection. Jus- 
tinian disbelieved, as well he might, 
the alleged omen, but, at her desire, 
he put a pronubal ring on her finger, 
in token of fidelity in case the pre- 
dicted event should ever come to 
pass. The eagle and Antonia it 
seems both knew what they were 
about; some years afterwards, Jus- 
tinian being proclaimed emperor, 
Antonia hastened to pay her congra- 
tulations, and taking with her five 
pieces of gold, bribed with two of 
them the porter at the entrance 
of the palace, whilst the other three 
persuaded the keeper of the inner 
door to admit her to the imperial 
presence. On being permitted to 
state her case, after quoting several 
appropriate texts of Holy Writ by 
way of introduction, such as ‘The 
honour of a king loves judgment,’ 
and ‘ The king who sits in the seat 
of judgment disperses all evil by his 
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presence,’ she proceeded to her own 
particular business, acquainting him 
that a certain young man, once 
much attached to her, and of whom 
she was equally fond, had given her 
a pledge-ring, but, as he delayed to 
make good his promise of marriage, 
she, knowing how impartial the em- 
peror was, had come to place her- 
self and her case under his protec- 
tion. Struck with her grace and 
accomplishments, the emperor had 
scarcely proclaimed that the man 
who had gone so far should make 
good his intentions and forthwith 
marry her, when she archly pro- 
duced his own ring, on seeing which 
he frankly acknowledged her as his 
wife and empress, and desired the 
attendants to convey her to the im- 
perial palace, and that henceforth 
all the world should recognise her 
as Augusta! 

What confidence the transmission 
of a pronubic ring might effect may 
be seen from the following relation. 
Lothario being dead, Adelaide, his 
widow, sought protection in a castle 
belonging to Atho, who received her 
kindly ; But while she was his guest 
there, Berengarius and his son Al- 
bernius came up against the fortress, 
and sdleameeune its walls; the queen, 
having consulted with Atho, re- 
solved, in the extreme peril of her 
position, to send a trusty emissary 
to the Saxon Duke Otho, begging 
him to come to the rescue, and pro- 
mising him, if he would thus lend 
her his helping hand in this emer- 
gency, to make hima present of her 
own on regaining her freedom. 
Otho, being well pleased with the 
conditions, expedited in hot haste a 
messenger with a billet and a ring: 
the man not being able to convey 
these tokens safely into the castle, 
the gates being well guarded, con- 
trived to shoot them over the battle- 
ments. In consequence of the in- 
telligence thus received, and more 
especially of Otho’s earnestness and 
good faith, as testified by the ring, 
the besieged broke off the capitu- 
lation which was just on the point 
of beingconcluded, and Otho coming 
up speedily with his troops, suc- 
ceeded in driving back the enemy, 
and in marrying the grateful widow 
to whom he had sent his pledge.* 


The following historiette (the ve- 


* Marsican Chron.—Cagin. 
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racity of which has never, that’ we 
are aware of, been challenged) shows 
the danger of thoughtlessly placing 
a pronubus on a wrong finger. This 
strange adventure occurred during 
the pontificate of Gregory VI., and 
is thus related by one Vincentio 
Bellacersi. A young Italian nobile 
about to be married, some days be- 
fore the espousals took place, invited 
a large gay party to dine at his 
palazzo in Rome, and afterwards to 
play raquets at his suburban villa 
some miles from the city walls. 
Having adjourned thither, accord- 
ingly, the game began, and was car- 
ried on with becoming spirit: when 
the host’s turn to play came, being 
fearful of losing the ‘ fides’ destined 
for his bride, should he continue to 
wear it, he drew the ring carefully 
from off his finger, and for safety 
placed it on the extended digit of a 
statue of Venus close by, which was 
exactly the proper size. The game 
being over, he repaired to the goddess 
for the ring, A he found with 


consternation, that the marble hand 
had closed upon it, and no power 
that he was master of could enable 
him to remove the important little 


circlet from that digito bene tenaci. 
Suppressing with difficulty every 
expression of anxiety and surprise, 
for fear of the laughter and jokesof his 
friends, the astonished youth quit- 
ted the spot for the time, but re- 
paired again to the statue at mid- 
night in secret, though only to be 
once more mortified and disap- 
pointed: the stony finger of the 
fair impassive form was now indeed 
stretched out in the moonlight, but 
the ring was gone! The marriage 
however, we are told, took place not- 
withstanding this contretems; but 
the poor bridegroom was soon made 
aware of his imprudence, for scarcely 
had he retired to the nuptial cham- 
ber and was alone with the bride, 
when hewas petrified at finding anin- 
visible barrier placed between them, 
while a dreadful voice, which made 
the blood curdle, exclaimed from 
behind the curtain, ‘Mecum concumbe 
quia cras me despondisti ; ego sum 
Venus cui digito annulum inseruistt 
nec reddam!’ This scene was re- 
peated every night, till at last the 
tormented bachelor-husband con- 
sulted his friends, and was by them 
persuaded to apply to an old exorcist 
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living in the city. Palumbo—that 


was his name,—after hearing the 
affair, gave him a cabalistic ring, 
with instructions to show it to the 
leader of a certain demoniacal pro- 
cession which he was to meet at 
midnight, in a certain place pointed 
out by the wizard. Our hero re- 
paired accordingly to this spot at 
the prescribed witching hour, saw 
the diabolical pageant, and though 
considerably scared, presented the 
ring to a most awful personage with 
fierce, fiery eyes; in fact, no other 
than the prince of darkness himself; 
and just as the evil spirit, with up- 
raised arm, was about to strike down 
the presumptuous youth, the satel- 
lites from behind rushed upon their 
chief, tore the lost ring from his 
hand and restored it to the affrighted 
owner. After this the procession 
vanished, and the young noble 
returned overjoyed to the lady, 
placed the ring on the legitimate 
finger, and—adds the story—was 
united to her without further let or 
hindrance; but the wicked necro- 
mancer to whom he was indebted 
for the possession of his bride was 
seized next morning with a terrible 
disease, and died, confessing publicly 
before all Rome, says the veracious 
historian, crimes too terrible to 
repeat inaudita flagitia. 

Most persons have heard of the 
marriage of the Venetian Doge with 
his Hadriatic Mare: these, like all 
other august espousals, were solem- 
nized in proper form by means of a 
pronubus : as the ceremony was re- 
peated yearly, it must in the course 
of time (unless we suppose a dex- 
terous diver paid for its recovery, or 
a fish afterwards caught to have swal- 
lowed it) have cost the Venetian 
State a considerable sum for ring- 
money. Delirious gives the follow- 
ing account of this belle alliance, 
which has been celebrated in diffe- 
rent tongues, both in verse and prose. 
When Sebantian Ziano had defeated 
and taken prisoner Otho, the son of 
Frederic Ahenobarbus, he brought 
him bound before Pope Alexander 
ITT. who at that time was living an 
exile in Venice. His Holiness, in 
grateful acknowledgment of the 
important services thus rendered to 
the heirs of St. Peter in general, 
and to himself in particular, drew a 
costly ring from the pontifical finger, 
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and presented it to his deliverer, 
investing him thereby with the un- 
limited dominion of the sea, and in- 
stituting, at the same time, annual 
espousals to be solemnized between 
the Hadriatic and all future Doges, 
in commemoration of Ziano’s holy 
zeal in defence of the apostolic suc- 
cession. From the concurrent tes- 
timony of travellers, as well as from 
what we remember ourself, of the 
splendour of aquatic festivities far 
less celebrated at Venice, this cere- 
mony must have been as attracting 
as it was attractive. Early on the 
morning of Ascension Day (the 
anniversary of Ziano’s “one float- 
ing bands of music preluded the 
public rejoicings by playing up and 
down the great water streets of the 
city, to amuse the gathering crowds, 
as they flocked to the principal 
places of rendezvous; the carved and 
gilded Bucentaur, whose deck was 
presently to be graced by the bride- 
groom Doge and his suite, lay mean- 
while quiescent, whilst the lovely 
bride, tremblingly conscious of the 
= she was soon to play, gently 

eaved her sunlit bosom in rehearsal, 
and appeared all smiles and dimples. 
Then the noble edifices—rival capo 
dopere of those great master ar- 
chitects Scammozzi, Sansovino, 
Michele, and Palladio—were decked 
with extraneous splendour: on such 
apets gala days, thecold grey stones 
of their huge ‘ bossaged fronts’ pre- 
sented, from thousands of long bal- 
conies and wide-open windows, a 
mass of embroideries in silk, satin, 
and worsted, which while it charmed 
the eye in the distance with richness 
and variety of colouring, gratified 
curiosity no less on a closer inspec- 
tion, by a copious display of scenes 
from i history, in which 
these espousals were doubtless not 
forgotten ; and as the whole glowed 
against the walls in the light of an 
Italian sunshine, with nothing but 
clear dark-blue sky high above, and 
water equally blue far beneath, the 
epithet of La Bella, appropriated to 

enice by herself, and confirmed 
by all Italy, would have seemed no 
idle vaunt. What added greatly to 


the charm of this noble coup d'ail, 
to those passing in boats between 
the gay parti-coloured walls of the 
palaces, on either side, would be the 
_thronged many-tiered windows and 
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balconies of aii the pianos, filled 
almost to overflowing with satined 
belles sparkling in the front rows, 
and knots of decorated noble nota- 
bilities behind, of stately presence 
and black moustache. ere the 
great Venetian painters found all 
ready fortransfer to the canvas, those 
animated groups which they knew 
so well how to introduce into their 
gorgeous pictures; and here from 
the brilliant colouring profusely 
spread around, these great masters 
of chromatie excellence doubtless 
learned to blend, combine, and har- 
monize, those exquisitely rich and 
variously tinted hues in which they 
luxuriated, and in which they have 
never yet been equalled. When 
public cemnitiedsendame held in sus- 
pense, had reached its maximum of 
endurance, and the crowd, long an 

at the various false reports which 
had come and died away as fitfully 
in the air, was beginning to vent its 
displeasure in secaturas, cospettos, 
and other such notes, indicative of 
Italian displeasure, its listlessness 
was once more dispelled by a sound 
in the right quarter for news ; which 
spreading far and wide, and rising 
each moment by the accession of 
thousands of fresh voices louder and 
louder, soon filled the air with a 
swelling diapason wherein every 
tintinabulary,as well as every human 
tongue throughout the city, did its 
utmost. There was then no longer 
any doubt that the Bucentaur was 
under weigh and on its way to the 
Lido. Sped thitherward in its pom- 
pous progress through the canals, by 
an unceasing broadside of cheers, 
amphoterizing it to right and left, 
the bridal barge slowly gained the 
place of rendezvous, and proceeded 
to take the lead, followed, though at 
a respectful distance, by all the ves- 
sels that had assembled that day to 
do honour to the Hadriatic and the 
Doge. First came the gay-rigged 
yachts of the foreign ambassadors 
and diplomatists from all parts; 
next the wnes weAawa of the Vene- 
tian noblesse, whose sombre exterior 
served but to give more effect to 
the luxuriantly cushiongd couches, 
and rustling silks and satins within ; 
lastly came a vast promiscuous mul- 
titude of small craft brilliantly 
equipped, filled with well-dressed 
spectators, decked out in bright holi- 
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day costume ; and the very boatmen 
shone, bedizened in gay silk jackets 
borrowed for the occasion. The spot 
destined for these yearly espousals 
being reached, the old wooer rising 
with solemn dignity, drew off the 
glittering gem, and in the midst of 
a most profound silence let fall the 
pronubus into the brine, pronouncing 
those well-known words, Hac gemma 
aternum mihi tete despondeo Dori, 
whilst Neptune and the Nereids 
flocking round, gave an undulatory 
motion to the waters in token of 
approval. The ceremony over, the 
Doge calmly subsided into the ducal 
chair, and then amid the renewed 
vociferations of the throng, returned 
in the same state to the palace, to 
feast and entertain the grandees of 
Venice and the foreign plenipoten- 


tiaries with a sumptuous banquet 
and ball. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RINGS. 


Episcopal rings are pronubal ; 
being typical of that mystic union 
which subsists between Christ and 
his Church. At the time of his in- 
vestiture the bishop receives, to- 
getherwith this instrument, weighty 
ecclesiastical powers, annexed to 
the wearing of it, expressed in the 
following formulary, pronounced by 
him who confers the honour :— 
‘Accipe anulum discretionis et ho- 
noris et fidei signum, ut queesignanda 
sunt signes et que aperienda sunt 
prodas, que liganda sunt liges que 
solvenda sunt solvas.’ 

Originally the bishop’s ring was 
—probably in imitation of pronubal 
rings generally, and of those worn 
by Christians especially—extremely 
plain and siaaple, owing its chief 
attractiveness in the eyes of the 
wearer, not to the brilliancy of 
embezilled gems, but to the sacred 
import of its character. At length, 
however, it underwent wonderful 
changes: the simple hoop was con- 
verted intoaheavy curiously wrought 
setting of pure gold ; while an ample 
receptacle was made in it for orient 
gems of brightest ray serene, re- 
markable for their size, water, and 
beauty ; and of course commensu- 
rate in price. Nor were the bishops 
particular as to the manner they be- 
came possessed of these much-prized 
circlets ; many a wealthy unsuspi- 
cious heir-expectant was in those 
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corrupt days of the Church robbed 
of them, for the sake of holy men 
who had indulgences at their dispo- 
sal, who could salve a sore con- 
science, or who could give secret 
safe advice in some nice-nasty case 
of casuistry. It is however of little 
moment whence the Roman hiecrar- 
chy became possessed of its immense 
wealth in these jewels, but there 
would be much dificulty in citing 
apostolic precedent for such an osten- 
tatious display of them. Not one of 
the Apostles, amidst all the precious 
relics they have bequeathed to 
Rome, has left a single gemmed 
ring to countenance the practice; 
and surely if St. Peter had had any 
such instrument for sigilation, he 
would have left it in legacy to his 
successors, together with his chair. 
St. James speaks rather dispara- 
gingly somewhere of a man in fine 
rings, and clearly does not think, 
that in virtue of them, he is entitled 
to a better place in church than a 
mean man without. 

At first, these costly- baubles, on 
becoming Roman Church property, 
hid their celestial beauties from 
vulgar gaze in the sacred gloom of 
some vestry apotheki, where they 
could be but rarely seen, and never 
to any advantage ; or, worse still, in 
a side chapel, stuck about the glim- 
mering recess of a saint’s shrine, 
where they could not be seen at 
all. Now there can be no question 
that all this corban property is much 
better for the wail at large, in the 
light, than in those dingy hiding- 
pa these ‘flowers of wealth’ 

eing made, as far as we can see, 
for no other purpose than the admi- 
ration of the eye; but there is a 
danger sometimes in over-admiring 
jewels, especially when they are not 
our own, where certainly— 


Not to admire’s the safest course we 
know, 

To make men virtuous and to keep them 
80. 


Accordingly we cannot quite ab- 
solve that scintilating sacerdotal 
synod of cardinals and bishops, who 
to give solemnity to any great pon- 
tifical funzione muster under the 
domeofSt. Peter's elaborately decked 
out in silks, satins, lace, and rings ; 
a show more pleasing to the eye of 
sense than to that of faith, exposing 
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the virtue of beholders to the temp- 
tations of coveting or stealing ; and 
besides the direct incitement to 
break these eighth and tenth com- 
mandments, awakening the base 

assion of envy in probably at least 
half of their congregation ; for it is 
scarcely conceivable that among all 
the fair ones of rank and fashion 
who attend such exhibitions there 
should be no rebellious workings of 
that ‘ green-eyed monster’ within 
on beholding their privileges thus 
invaded, and far finer gems (the 
sex’s perquisites) shinmg on the 
fingers of these men in gowns than on 
their own. Many a pretty scoffer 
might turn to these gay ecclesiastics 
as they sit in the glory of diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies, and pointing 
contemptuously to the cochineal con- 
clave, re-sound the taunt of Gracchus 
against Mevius, cited by Isidore, 
‘ Considerate Quirites sinistram ejus 
in cujus auctoritatem sequimini, qui 
propter mulierum cupiditatem ut 
mulierest ornatus.’ ‘Look well atthe 
hands of those whom you reverence, 
and take for your guides ; men who 
by reason of their womanly propensi- 
ties attire themselves as women.’ 
The sarcasm would be pertinent 
and true, but as sarcasm seldom 
does good, and affectionate per- 
suasion might, plus fait douceur que 
violence, we hope ere long to hear 
of some Roman Dr. Watts under- 
taking on behalf of these grown-up 
children the composition of a little 
Latin hymn, ‘On the Cardinal Vir- 
tues, and against Pride in Rings ;’ 
it might be easily made as impressive 
as thatin our own language, ‘Against 
Pride in Clothes !’ 

The love of the Roman clergy for 
this gewgaw accompanies them 
through life, and follows them to 
the tomb. An Eminenza, cited by 
Licetus or Longus (we forget which), 
left amidst sundry miscellaneous in- 
structions, a particular codicil with 
regard to his rings, to the effect that 
no one succeeding him should ever, 
on any account, pledge or other- 


From his finger he draws 
His costly turquoise, 
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wise dispose of them. ‘ Whether,’ 
says this document, ‘it be my 
official ring, or the fine diamond 
ring with facets, the loved present 
from Her Most Serene Majesty, 
Mary de Medicis, the Queen of 
France, and which I leave for the 
ecclesiastics of my family, to incite 
them to virtue—per incitamento dei 
pastori della casa mia alla virtu;’— 
thus pointing out, in the testator’s 
mind at least, a very close connexion 
between virtue and virttw. Many 
other cardinals had such a strong 
passion for these jewelled fides, that 
they desired to be buried in them; 
which sometimes led to the rifling 
their tombs and the sacrilegious pur- 
loining of these treasures. One 
such instance is related in the 
‘ Paduan’ antiquities: Ludovicus 
Patavinus, a cardinal who received 
his hat from Eugene the Fourth, 
being buried thus adorned, the 
coffin was broken open by some 
Roman resurrectionists, and the 
rings carried off from his dead body. 

It would appear from the follow- 
ing gay version of a grave legend of 
Cologne, that cardinals love their 
rings to such an excess as to hate 
and curse any one who shall venture 
to purloin them. The story is 
told in sprightly vein in the Jn- 
goldsby Legends, though if we were 
nypercritically disposed we might 
remind the on author that car- 
dinals never wear turquoises—which 
arenotgems,but iisaioonner stained 
bone and ivory—a slight mistake of 
his, which not only takes off from 
the dignity of the curse, but casts 
also a doubt on his eminence’s 
knowledge in gems, which is tanta- 
mount to saying he is no cardinal. 
We will conclude our second notice 
of old rings with a stanza or two 
from this amusing jeu d’esprit, as it 
illustrates the jewel-loving propen- 
sities of the Roman hierarchy. His 
Eminenza, after officiating at mass 
with much pomp and ecclesiastical 
ceremony, takes off his ring to wash 
before dinner:— 


And not thinking at all about little jack-daws, 


Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate, 


While a troop of small boys on his Eminence wait ; 
And when nobody's dreaming of any such thing, 
A pert little jack-daw hops off with the ring. 
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follows :— 


by pathological results. 


The-sacristan saw, 
On crumpled claw, 


The sacristan saw, 




















The mute expression 


When this was heard 
That poor little bird 


In addition to that, 


His tail waggled more 
E’en than before, 
He hopped now about 
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Journal have observed during 
the last few years that small pieces 
of poetry have appeared in that 
a of unusual character, by a Mr. 
Edward Capern. We often see in 
the newspapers tolerable ‘ copies’ 
of verses; most educated men who 
have read Shakspeare, Words- 
worth, and Byron, can string lines 
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The confusion when the loss is discovered is amusingly related; and 
the search for the missing ring proving ineffectual, the cardinal’s curse 


The cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He called for his candle, his bell, and his book, 
In holy anger and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief. 


The curse is a very caustic one, and its potency immediately declared 


Come limping along a poor little jack-daw ; 
It was well for him, however, that he came as a penitent ! 
When the lame jack-daw 


He feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw, 
And turned his bald head, as much as to say, 
Oh! pray be so kind as to walk this way. 
The bewildered official, yielding to his imploring looks, follows, 
While slower and slower he limped before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door ; 
When the first thing they saw 
*Midst the sticks and the straw, 
Was the ring, in the nest of that little jack-daw. 
Then follow two miracles, one ph 
both worthy of the Church to which the cardinal belongs :— 


Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 


Served in lieu of confession, 
And being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The jack-daw got plenary absolution. 


Was changed in a moment ; ’twas really absurd 
He grew sleek and fat ; 


A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ; 


With a gait quite devout, 

At matins and vespers he never was out ; 

And so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He was now always telling the confessor's beads! 


POEMS, BY EDWARD CAPERN.* 





* Poems, by Edward Capern, Rural Postman of Bideford, Devon. 
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penne the other psychological, 


Cc. D. B. 


together, and imitate the true 
English poets at least as well as 
Eton boys can imitate Virgil. But 
in the pieces of which we speak 
there seemed to be something diffe- 
rent in kind from those made-up 
compositions —they were expres- 
sions at first hand of real expe- 
rience, of real feeling. Persons 
who were curious to know more of 


London : 


It 
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the author, found on inquiry that he 
was a letter-carrier at Bideford, a 
sober, industrious man, who had been 
obliged by a failing eyesight to take 
an employment onthewages of which 
it was barely possible for him to 
live, yet who supported himself 
honourably by what he earned, and 
had never been known to do a 
wrong thing. Looking further, 
they discovered also, that if unknown 
to the world, Mr. Capern was 
famous in his own sphere and in his 
own neighbourhood. He was the 
welcome guest at the farm-house 
weddings and autumn merry- 
makings; the harvesters sung his 
songs in the fields, the village girls 
hummed his airs in the summer 
evenings about the lanes; and fathers 
and mothers were ever best pleased 
when, at christenings or birthdays, 
Edward Capern could be persuaded 
to write a poem for the occasion, 
and recite it with his own musical 
voice. Among the country people 
in the north of Devonshire, the 
forms and habits of old English 
life still partially survive, and a 
maker of rhymes, when so rare a 
being is born among them, fills the 
same place and finds the same 
respect which the minstrels found 
in the feudal castles, and later poets 
in the halls of kings. Whether these 
farmhouse audiences have in the 
present instance proved themselves 
good judges, will be presently seen. 
Local reputations are proverbially 
treacherous, and many a hope has 
been roughly blighted which has 
trusted to them. It may be said, 
however, that when songs, and still 
more when poems, take possession 
of the minds of simple and un- 
educated people, itis a proof that 
there is something in them. They 
may not be in good taste; they 
may be coarse, vulgar, perhaps 
violent ; but they will be no mere 
sounds. The words must express in 
some way real popular feeling, or 
they will be forgotten, and fall 
barren to the ground. 

In the instance of Capern, it 
seems that the popularity of his 
poems does credit alike to himself 
and to those whose favourite he has 
made himself. The published spe- 
cimens by degrees have attracted a 
widerattention ; and at length, bythe 
exertion of his friends, a sufficient 
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subscription has been raised, and 
he has been prevailed upon to allow 
a small volume to be given to the 
world, with the modest purpose, as 
the preface says, ‘of raising a little 
sum to assist in the education of 
his rising family, and to commence 
a provision for the future.” 

We believe that the publication 
will do this, and something more 
than this. The list of subscribers is 
a guarantee that real merit can be 
still appreciated in high quarters ; 
and the Prime Minister, if he can 
find time to read what he has as- 
sisted to appear with his name, will 
scarcely think that ten shillings a 
week is an adequate provision for a 
man whose writings will be like a 
gleam of summer sunshine in every 
household which they enter. 

Our readers, however, must judge 
for themselves whether we have 
over-estimated Capern’s poems. 
When an English working man 
becomes conscious of genius, tlic 
effect of it is usually to throw him 
into fierce hostility with the social 
system which depresses him, and, 
hke Ebenezer Eliot or Gerald 
Massey, he boils over in fierce and 
stormy fury. We are not to com- 
plain of such men. ‘Their anger 
often is but too keenly deserved, 
and they are Nature’s instruments 
to avenge the world’s injustice. 
Yet there is something higher, 
nobler, better, in rising superior to 
evils of which we cannot see a prac- 
ticable remedy. It is a sign of a 
loftier nature, instead of repining at 
what Providence has soles to 
eatch with open hand the fair gifts 
which it offers to all alike,—the en- 
joyment of the beauty of nature, 
the indulgence of the rich emotions 
of humanity, which are the choicest 
treasures that God has bestowed 
upon our being. 

The rich and the educated are 
too apt to suppose that they have 
the monopoly Pk heart and mind, as 
well as of those good things which 
they now call ‘wealth.’ Let them 
see how a poor labouring man, 
himself a labourer’s child, can 
feel in looking back to his dead 
mother :— 

I hear the loud and merry ring 

Of mirth upon the breeze, 

The Christmas ‘ waits’ are carolling 

Beneath the linden trees, 
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"Tis strange I cannot welcome. them 
As I was wont to do, 
I hear a dirge in every hymn, 
In every note a woe. 


The yule log burns as brightly now, 
To warm the chilly air, 

As when beneath the laurel bough, 
My mother graced her chair. 


I tread upon each crumpled leaf, 
And mourn with every breath, 
That life, at best so frail and brief, 
Should yield so soon to death. 
The lane, the hill, the murmuring 
rill, 
The stile she called her own, 
Are sacred to my memory still, 
And crowd it one by one. 


Join ye who can the festive scene, 
And each sad feeling spurn, 
Tl hang my walls with cypress 


green, 
And sit alone and mourn. 


Mr. Capern has learnt little from 
books ; when young he had no oppor- 
tunity of study, and in later years the 
weakness of his eyes has not per- 
mitted him to expose them to any 
severe trial. Yet it would be difli- 
cult to say that these lines have lost 
anything, either in form or senti- 
ment, from the absence of learned 
culture. A pure and _ beautiful 
feeling is expressed with an un- 
affected grace which scarcely admits 
ofimprovement. Notwithstanding, 
however, his want of general know- 
ledge, there is no sameness and no 
want of variety in his mind. He 
has spent his life in constant inter- 
course with nature and with his 
fellow-creatures. He has been. a 
diligent and active observer of the 
changes of the seasons, of which 
his out-door oceupations have made 
him keenly sensible ; of the habits 
of birds and animals, of hedgerow 
flowers, and all the common forms 
of natural beauty. His poems are 
never the mere outpouring of sub- 
jective emotion, but the wide 
variety of simple objects with which 
in his daily walks he has made him- 
self familiar, have become at once 
the language of his feelings, and 
occasions in themselves of true ima- 
ginative interest. Here, for in- 


stance, is a piece upon ‘The Sea- 
Gull,’ in which the description of 
the habits of the bird is as true to 


nature as the sentiment is genuine 
and fresh ;— 
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Bird of the ocean, 
Graceful in motion, 
Swift in thy passage from inland to sea, 
Oft I in faney pace 
Over thy dwelling place, 
Dear to thy nestlings and precious to me. 


Bright in eccentric flight, 
Gleaming with purest white, 
Floating through ether all buoyant and 
free ; 
Raptured I’ve seen thee swerve 
From thy fantastic curve, 
Dropping with call-note to sport on the 
lea. 


Oft when the billows foam 
Far from thy native home, i 
Sheltered by woodland near meadow and 
brook, 
Over a rugged stile 
Thoughtful I’ve leaned awhile, 
Watching thee play with some black-a- 
moor rook, 
And on the shore I've stood, 
Marking thy snowy brood 
Dive ‘neath the silver wave searching 
for prey, 
Then to the surface rise— 
Soar to the fleecy skies— 
Coo to thy comrades and hasten away. 
Bird of the ocean, 
Graceful in motion, 
Had I the pinions of genius to soar, 
Wild as thy airy flight, 
I'd on her wings of light 
All the fair regions of fancy explore. 

Here, again, is an ‘ Address to the 
Cuckoo’ (or the first stanza of it, for 
it is too long to quote entire), which 
may be fairly compared with Words- 
worth’s beautiful poem on the same 
subject :— 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, 

Even when the fields are yellow ; 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, wandering ever, 

Like a wavelet on a river, 

Breathing on the gentle wind 

Tones as soft as mother’s kind ; 

Rivalling with thy simplest note 

Birds of richer, rarer note ; 

Something more than fantasy— 

Scarcely a reality : 

Now an echo, who knows where? 

Now a flying song in air, 

Ringing now in solemn dell, 

Natvre’s holy temple bell. 

The sixth line is awkward, and 
might be improved; but with this 
one exception, there is nothing 
better of the kind in all our modern 
poetry. ; 

Several of the smaller pieces are 
described as written to music, and 
the editor in his preface telly us 
that Mr. Capern sings . his own 

II 
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songs to his own tunes.’ We sup- 
pose, therefore, that the music for 
these pieces is the poet’s compo- 
sition, and we could wish in some 
instances that we knew what it was, 
as the words of some of the most 
finished among them are intended 
evidently to be sung,and not to read; 
and printed as poems they scarcely 
do themselves justice. ‘ The Old 
Gray Thrush,’ however, seems not 
open to this objection, and is redo- 
lent of the free air and sunshine, 
and all the fragrance of the bursting 
spring :— 
Of all the birds of tuneful note 
That warble o’er field and flood, 
O give me the thrush with the speckled 
throat, 
The king of the ringing wood. 
For he sits upon the topmost twig, 
To carol forth his glee, 
And none can dance a merrier jig, 
Or laugh more loud than he. 
So the thrush, the thrush, the old grey 
thrush, 
A merry, blithe old boy is he, 
You may hear him on the roadside bush, 
Or the topmost twig of the mountain 
tree. 


Ere spring, arrayed in robes of green, 
Bids beautiful flow’ rets start, 
He cheereth up dull December's scene, 
With a song from his gushing heart. 
But sweeter far are his notes to me 
When, piping to the morn, 
He woos the bright sun o’er the lea, 
With a flourish of his horn. 
So the thrush, the thrush, the old gray 
thrush, 
A merry, blithe old boy is he ; 
You may hear him on the roadside bush, 
Or the topmost twig of the mountain 
tree. 


‘To come with the balmy breath of spring, 
And chant to the orient beam, 
To hop on his favourite bough and sing 
When rich ruby sunsets gleam, 
To feed his love in her moss-built nest, 
To rear us a singing brood, 
And fire with song the poet’s breast, 
He haunteth the green-roofed wood. 
O the thrush, the thrush, the old gray 
thrush, 
A merry, blithe old boy is he, 
You may hear him on the roadside bush, 
Or the topmost twig of the mountain 
tree. 


Self-meditation is said often to 


be the vice of modern poets; «habit 
of dwelling upon and fondling their 
mental diseases, and of making the 
infirmities which they have en- 
couraged by their weakness an ex- 
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cuse for quarrelling with the nature 
that God has given them, and the 
world in which God has placed 
them. Mr. Capern seems to Sie to 
be happy, and to teach others to be 
happy with him. He bears his 
burden like a man. He makes it 
light by refusing to find it heavy; 
and if he allows himself at any 
time to complain, it is with no 
vague and sickly melancholy, but 
only when he sees or suffers from a 
palpable and defined evil, which he 
cae that he may justly condemn, 
because it may be lightly removed. 
For many years he has walked thir- 
teen ies a day, in all weathers 
and in all seasons. This has been 
no grievance to him; he has been 
able to throw a poetical grace over 
so unpromising an occupation, and 
to idealize, for the benefit of his pro- 
fession, even the business of a letter- 
carrier. He is unable to under- 
stand, however, why the postman 
alone, of all the maillions who earn 
their bread by labour, should never 
know the quiet ofa Sunday! and we 
recommend the following stanzas to 
the consideration of the 370 members 
of the House of Commons whose 
zeal for the observance of the Sab- 
bath forbids the opening of the 
Museum to the working classes on 
the only day on which they can en- 
joy it. If they are consistent, these 
gentlemen vilidinuns at once with 
the luxury of their Sunday letter-bag. 
As a composition, we are inclined to 
think this poem the best which Mr. 
Capern has written :— 
O the postman’s is as pleasant a life 

As any one’s, I trow, 

For day by day he wendeth his way 

Where a thousand wildlings grow. 
He marketh the date of the snowdrop’s 

birth, 

And knows when the time is near 
For white scented violets to gladden the 

earth, 

And sweet primrose groups to appear. 
He can show you the spot where the 

hyacinth wild, 

Hangs out her bell blossoms o’ blue ; 
And tell where the celandine’s bright- 

eyed child 

Fills her chalice with honey-dew. 
The purple-dyed violet, the hawthorn, 

and sloe, 

The creepers that trail in the lane ; 
The dragon, the daisy, and clover-rose, 
too, 

And buttercups gilding the plain ; 
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The foxglove, the violet, the gorse, and 
the thyme, 
The heather and broom on the moor, 
And the sweet honeysuckle that loveth 
to climb 
The arch of the cottager’s door ; 


He knoweth them all, and he loveth 
them well, 
And others not honoured with fame, 
For they hang round his life like a beau- 
tiful spell, 
And light up his path with their flame. 


Oh a pleasant life is the postman’s life, 
And a fine cheerful soul is he, 

For he'll sing and shout like a forest king 
On the crown of an ancient tree. 


Heigho! I come and go, 

Where the Lent-lily, speedwell, and 
dog-rose blow. 

Heigho! and merry oh! 

Where hawkweeds, and trefoils, and wild 
peas grow, 

Heigho! heigho! 

As pleasant as May time, and light as 
a roe, 


Two stanzas follow, of equal grace 
and lightheartedness, which our 
space will not allow us to quote. 
Then the note changes, and the 
poem ends thus :— 


Oh the postman’s is as blessed a life 
As any one’s I trow, 

If leaping the stile, o’er many a mile, 
Can blessedness bestow : 


If tearing your way through a tangled 
wood, 
Or dragging yourlimbsthroughalawn ; 
If wading knee-deep through an angry 
flood, 
Or a ploughed field newly sown : 


If sweating big drops ‘neath a burning 
sun, 
And shiv’ring mid sleet and snow ; 
If drenched to the skin with rain be fun, 
And can a joy bestow : 


If toiling away through a weary week— 
No six-day week, but seven— 
Without one holy hour to seek 
A resting-place in heaven : 


If hearing the bells ring Sabbath-chimes, 
To bid us all repair 

To church, as in the olden times, 
And bend the knee in prayer : 


If in those bells he hears a voice 
‘To thy delivery’ — 

‘God says to every soul ‘ rejoice,’ 
But, postman, not to thee :’ 


Oh the postman’s is a blessed life, 
And, sighing heavily, — 

‘Ha, ha!’ he'll say, ‘ alack-a-day, 
Where's Britain’s piety ?’ 
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Heigho! I come and go, 

Through the muck and miry slough. 
Heigho: I come and go, 

Heavy at heart, and weary oh! 
Heigho! heigho! 

Doesany one pray for thepostman? No— 
No—no—no—no, 

Or he would not be robbed of his Sabbath 


so. 


No cultivation of taste is required 
to appreciate the pathos and beauty 
of these lines; the feeling and 
the melody are alike as simple as 
they are sweet. There is nothing 
artificial, nothing elaborate. If 
we except perhaps the one techni- 
cal expression of the trade, where 
the Sabbath bells are supposed 
to summon the postman, not to 
church, but to his ‘delivery,’ 
there is nothing in the poem which 
is not instantly intelligible to every 
one : but no reader who is capable of 
receiving pleasure from poetry at 
all can be unconscious of its charm. 

Whenever Mr. Capern confines 
himself to his own experience, he is 
equally successful because he is 
equally original. So long as he is 
contented to describe the reflections 
or feelings which personal contact 
with life and nature has suggested 
to him, his healthy sensibility and 
his skill in the choice of language 
ensure a beautiful result. We re- 
gret that he has ever allowed him- 
self to transgress these necessary 
limits, and to versify knowledge 
which he has acquired only at second 
hand. Itis natural that the Russian 
war should have affected him, and 
affected him deeply. He felt like 
an Englishman for the sufferings 
and the gallantry of his country- 
men; and of course as a poet he 
desired to express his feelings 
in words. He ought, however, to 
have been very careful of the sub- 
jects which he chose, and still more 
careful how he printed what he 
wrote. ‘The Fall of the Brave,’ 
addressed to a lady whose son was 
killed at Inkerman, is pretty, but 
too long and diffuse. ‘ The Lion 
Flag of England’ is a fine gallant 
piece of music, with stanzas in it 
which remind us of Burns. This 
is all which it ought to be, and 
required no knowledge for its com- 
position beyond what was as open 
to Edward Capern in his cottage 
in North Devon, as to Lord Raglan 
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when he saw the last columns of 
the Russian army flying down the 
heights at Inkerman. But ‘The 
Battle of the Great Redan’ we 
look upon as a mere mistake. 
Mr. Capern was not with the storm- 
ing-party on the 8th September. 
He has never witnessed either that 
or any other battle, and he has 
depended for the materials of a 
— upon descriptions at second 

and by men who were not them- 
selves poets. He has not given us 
the emotions with which he would 
look upon a battle-field, because he 
does not know what those emotions 
would be. He cannot describe a 
battle-field, because he does not 
know what objects would specially 
have caught his attention had 
he been present. He is as little ca- 
pable of writing a poem on the action 
at the Redan, as he would have been 
capable of writing his‘ Sea-Gull,’ or 
his ‘ Old Gray Thrush,’ had he spent 
his life in the streets of towns, and 
studied the habits and character of 
birdsin a bookof ornithology. ‘The 
Great Redan’ is full of vapour, 
noise,and smoke. It ismelodrame, 
not poetry. 

e must not take leave of Mr. 
Capern with an objection. We 
have given specimens of his ordinary 
style: one last extract will show 
that he is no mere poet of birds and 
flowers, but that he can penetrate, 
when he pleases, among the more 
severe emotions which the chequered 
conditions of humanity at times de- 
mand of us. This beautiful piece is 
called ‘ The Chaunt of Life :’-— 


Merrily, merrily goes the world, 
Merrily, merrily ; 
Merrily goes with a lightsome bound 
Giving a loud and joyous sound, 
Cheerily, cheerily ; 
Hark! how the teeming people sing, 
Come let us make the blue sky ring, 
Earth is a golden treasure hoard, 
And every day is a banquet board : 
Merrily goes the old world round, 
Merrily, merrily. 


Heavily, heavily moves the world, 
Heavily, heavily ; 
Listen, oh Earth, thy mourners sing, 
The angel of death is on the wing, 
Gloomily, gloomily. 
The pride of our homes is stricken low, 
The rose that was red is white as snow, 
Slowly the weepers come and go, 
Singing, the earth is a place of woe, 
Woefully, woefully. 
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Mournfully, mournfully glooms the sky, 
Mournfully, mournfully ; 
Mournfully troop the black clouds by, 
Mournfully, mournfully ; 
Listen, oh! list, to the weeper’s wail, 
When shall the angel of life prevail ? 
Earth, thou art nought but a charnel 
hole, 
A deep dark prison-house of the soul, 
Mournfully, mournfully glooms the sky, 
Mournfully, mournfully. 
Merrily let the old world ring, 
Merrily, merrily ; 
The dead ones are buried, the living 
sing, 
Merrily, merrily ; 
*Tis well to be sad when death is here, 
But sadness should go with the dead 
one’s bier ; 
Is not the earth a treasure hoard, 
And every day a banquet board ? 
Merrily let the old world ring, 
Merrily, merrily. 
We have given sufficient evidence 
that Mr. Capern is a real poet; the 
rank to which he is entitled in the 
order may yet have to be deter- 
mined, but he has proved himself to 
— the peculiar powers of me- 
odious feeling and melociousexpres- 
sion which nature gives, and nature 
only; and it may be said of him (and 
itis rare indeed that such praise can 
be bestowed) that he can give a 
blameless account of his stewardehip, 
and that he has used those powers 
for no other purpose than to pro- 
mote innocent happiness. It re- 
mains to be asked whether society 
will consider such a man to be 
adequately recompensed with ten 
and sixpence a week for his daily 
labour, and the sum which he may 
realize by the sale of his little 
volume. The services which are 
rendered to the world by a person 
who is at once a poet and a good 
man, are not to Me measured by 
money, and we do not expect that 
because God has made a person 
a gentleman, the world should 
imitate the example. But it is 
neither just nor becoming that he 
should be left in circumstances 
where a temporary illness might 
leave himself and his family to the 
charity of the parish. If Mr. 
. Capern had given way to the dis- 
content which he might justly have 
felt, if he had used his talents to 
give a voice to the angry passions 
which are fermenting among the 
people, he would have been an idol 
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of the mob, a successful and danger- 
ous agitator, and where he will sell 
one copy of his present poems, he 
would then have sold fifty. If, in- 
stead of a talent for poetry, he had 
been gifted in an equal degree with 
a talent for trade or any other purely 
selfish employment, he would have 
been a rich man, high in the world’s 
favour, and gilded with what the 
world calls peoeuerly Even as it 
is, but for the failure of his eyesight, 
he would have made his way with 
his industry, his good sense, and 
his character, to a position where he 
need have felt no uneasiness for the 
consequences of infirmity or sickness. 

We cannot believe that in an age 
like ours he will be allowed to suffer 
for his virtues. The general in- 
equalities of society it may be im- 
possible to rectify; but particular 
and glaring instances of wrong may 
be remedied with ease. Mr. Rock, 
the editor of these poems, suggests 
a subscription; and undoubtedly 
very many wealthy persons would 
welcome the opportunity of spend- 
ing their money to so good a purpose. 
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Yet before recourse is taken to a 
method which Mr. Capern’s sensir 
tiveness might construe into an ap- 
peal to charity, we submit that this 
1s a case in which the assistance of 
the Government might be con- 
fidently asked and expected. We 
do not desire tosee him taken away 
from his present occupation, and set 
down to a more lucrative employ- 
ment,—an employment, perhaps, as 
unsuited to his abilities, as he might 
be unsuited to the duties which 
would be required of him. Still less 
should we wish to see the story of 
Burns repeated a second time. 
Society is an unwise patron. It 
fondles and caresses its playthings 
while the novelty remains; when 
the gloss is worn away, the grown 
children toss them away, and turn 
to some new excitement. 

In the meantime, however, we 
repeat that this is precisely one of 
those instances for the sake of which 
the Government has the administra- 
tion of the pension fund. 


J. A. F. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


HE contents of the Definitive 

Treaty will not transpire in 
time to be discussed in our present 
number, but the early conclusion of 
peace has for some weeks been cer- 
tain. Soon after the opening of 
the Conferences, the plenipoten- 
tiaries found themselves in a position 
to convert the protocol already 
signed at Vienna into a preliminary 
treaty. The Governments seem to 
have agreed that no formal notifi- 
cation should be made that the 
war was already at an end. The 
publication of the preliminaries 
would have at once put a stop to 
hostilities, but the same practical 
object was effected by an armistice 
extending to the end of the month. 
When Lord Palmerston unwillingly 
admitted in the House of Commons 
that the protocol had been once 
more signed in the character of a 
treaty, those who were competent 
to form a judgment on the question 
at once perceived that the Congress 
must have resolved to conclude 
their labours before the gist of 


March. The terms of the peace 
will probably have been made public 
before these pages are published. 
There is reason to believe that the 
negotiations have been err 
conducted by Count Orloff, by 
Lord Clarendon, and by the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Count Walewski 
possesses neither the authority nor 
the ability of a great diplomatist ; 
and it is tot that the Russian 
plenipotentiaries have exhibited a ° 
marked coldness towards Count 
Buol. The English Minister has 
probably used every effort to obtain 
the conditions on which he had a 
right to insist; but the French 
journals had, with the connivance 
of their principal public men, done 
their best to throw away the game 
before the play commenced. Count 
Orloff had received full notice that 
one of his two great adversaries 
was anxious to withdraw from the 
contest. It willnot be surprising if 
Russia has taken advantage of a 
diplomatic error, for which England 
is in no degree responsible. Theap- 
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proaching conclusion of the ne- 
gotiations was indicated by the in- 
vitation which authorized Prussia 
to send a representative to Paris. 
As soon as peace became certain, it 
was natural and reasonableto place it 
under the guarantee of the Five 
Powers. It would be unwise on 
the part of England to exclude Ger- 
many from an arrangement which 
the other great Powers will have the 
right and the duty to enforce. The 
probable family alliance which will 
unite the reigning houses of both 
countries, furnishes an additional 
reason for the maintenance of 
friendly relations with Prussia. 

The peculiar felicity which has 
for some years attended the Em- 
peror Napoleon will enable him 
to associate the termination of 
peace with the possible establish- 
ment of his dynasty in France. 
The preparations for the birth of 
the expected infant seemed laugh- 
able to some observers, while others 
may have thought it imprudent 
to tempt Nemesis by ostentatious 
anticipations of the future. The 
hopes of the Emperor might have 
been altogether Eeemeleted and 
it was possible that a girl might be 
born instead of a boy; but good 
fortune covers all objections, and 
the three thousand women who 
crowded the approaches of the 
Tuileries when the imperial layette 
was exhibited, furnished one more 
proof that Napoleon III. under- 
stands the weakness as well as the 
character of the French people. 
The promise already made on be- 
half of the infant heir of the Empire, 
is not improbably sincere. A long 
period of peace will best satisfy the 
wishes and expectations of the 
European Governments. War has 
proved a heavy burden, and the 
absolute monarchs of the Continent 
have more to fear than to hope 
from change. The nations which 
they govern are perhaps less pru- 
dent, and cataiel y less contented 
with their lot; but the general 
desire seems to be concentrated on 
the development of material pros- 
perity. England alone retires half 
unwillingly from a contest in which 
her unparalleled resources have 
scarcely had time to display them- 
selves. An admirably effective 
army and an irresistible fleet will 
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soon return to a country which as 
yet has scarcely felt the burden of 
the war. But, once at peace, Eng- 
land will not be less reluctant than 
her allies to interrupt the general 
rogress of industry and commerce. 
Whatever may be the terms of the 
treaty, the Eastern question is 
solved or silenced foratime. Russia 
has found that Constantinople is 
impregnable for the present; and 
the Western alliance has, to the 
surprise of Europe, been found at 
the same time practicable and irre- 
sistible. 

Unfortunately, a cloud is still 
hanging in the West; and although 
it may seem impossible that an ab- 
surd and one-sided quarrel should 
lead to an unnatural war, it is not 
safe to neglect the violent language 
which has lately been used against 
England in the Senate of the United 
States. ‘The American press de- 
lights to illustrate the old story of 
the Wolf andthe Lamb. If an Eng- 
lish Minister mildly alludes to the 
insolent language of an American 
official, Lord Clarendon is denounced 
as the enemy of the great Republic ; 
while Mr. Cushing is applauded for 
his vulgar boast, that the President 
has endeavoured to strike as near as 
—— to the throne of Queen 

ictoria. The English Government 
is accused of interference and of pre- 
sumption on account of its well- 
founded denial that it has violated 
the municipal law of the Union. If 
an English journal refers to the fleet 
and army which will be available in 
case of need, innumerable writers 
and speakers declare that America 
must not be intimidated. It has 
even been made a grievance that 
two or three regiments have, with 
commendable foresight, been des- 
patched to Canada. All this fury 
and bluster may possibly lead to a 
war perhaps not at present contem- 
plated by the agitators themselves ; 
but there is reason to believe that 
much of the prevailing irritation 
really arises from domestic causes. 
The question of slavery becomes 
from day to day more urgent; and 
recent events have excited to the 
highest degree the passions of the 
contending parties. By the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill it was provided that 
the Territories so called should de- 
cide on the nature of their owa 
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domestic institutions. A majority of 
Free-soilers emigrated to the terri- 
tory of Kansas; but at the time of 
the elections, large bands of sympa- 
thisers from the neighbouring State 
of Missouri crossed the border, and 
nominated a Governor and a Legis- 
lature favourable to slavery. Some 
local disturbances have since taken 
place; and the President has, by an 
order to the officers of the Federal 
army, recognised the existing autho- 
rities, and declared his intention to 
maintain them by force. The ma- 
jority of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington is opposed to 
the administration, and to the ex- 
tension of slavery. The leaders of 
the Senate seem anxious to divert 
public attention from the contest by 
declamations against the alleged 
misdoings of the English Govern- 
ment. 

The pretexts of the quarrel are in 
the highest degree frivolous. Re- 
cruiting establishments were for a 
time maintained at Halifax, and 
agents were employed to make it 
known in the United States that 
volunteers might enlist in the 
English service. After a time, the 
American authorities remonstrated 
against proceedings which, although 
literally compatible with their laws, 
may possibly have been inconsistent 
with their avowed constitutional 
policy. The English Government 
at once abandoned the recruiting 
system; and even if Mr. Marcy’s 
improbable assertion that it was 
surreptitiously continued, were 
borne out by the facts, it is evident 
that no insult could be conveyed in 
measures which were openly repu- 
diated. The apology offered was 
abundantly sufficient for the pre- 
tended offence, and no English 
Minister could insult his country- 
men by submitting to further humi- 
liation. The nation desires peace, 
and especially peace with America, 
but the forbearance of conscious 
strength may be tried too far. The 
Central American difficulty arises 
from disputes as to the meaning of 
the treaty of 1850. Some time 
after the conclusion of that arrange- 
ment, Mr. Webster admitted that 
the English claim to the protectorate 
of the Mosquitos was wholly un- 
affected by the convention. The 
question, whether the Bay of Islands 
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was included in Central America, or 
excepted as a dependency of British 
Honduras, may fairly be submitted 
to arbitration. The Cabinet of 
Washington has affected not to un- 
derstand Lord Clarendon’s proposal 
to refer the dispute to an umpire; 
but the repetition of the offer will 
at least enforce a definite answer. 
There is fortunately little danger of 
a hostile collision; and the real 
or pretended violence of the orators 
who clamour for war may soon be 
diverted into some less dangerous 
channel. The people of England 
are in no humour to submit to 
menace, nor can any risk of defeat 
be apprehended. ‘The republican 
levies could defend their own coun- 
try against the world, but this will 
make no impression on Canada, 
while at home they will have no 
opportunity of exhibiting their 
prowess. On the whole, however, 
the probability in favour of peace 
still greatly preponderates. 

The aspect of domestic politics 
has from the commencement of the 
session become more and more un- 
satisfactory. The most intelligent 
and patriotic portion of the com- 
munity still desires the maintenance 
of the present Government in office ; 
but no Ministers can long bear up 
against the disrepute produced by a 
succession of disconnected and gra- 
tuitous blunders. It is true that 
Lord Palmerston has never been 
defeated on a question of principle ; 
but the measures which he has 
failed to carry are precisely of that 
nature which test the authority and 
practical judgment of a Minister. It 
is a misfortune to be deficient in 
strength; but it is a proof of awk- 
wardness to multiply opportunities 
of exhibiting a weakness in itself 
unavoidable. The Cabinet has lately 
betrayed the mixed temerity and 
negligence of a half-skilled player 
who sees that the cards are against 
him. Sometimes it seems as if the 
game might be redeemed by a stroke 
of luck; and at the worst there is 
nothing lost by carelessness: but a 
veteran concentrates his efforts on 
the solitary chance of success which 
is left, and often snatches at the last 
moment an unexpected victory. 

Tf the constituencies could at this 
moment be polled on the question, 
Lord Palmerston would be re-elected 
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to his present office. The country 
cares little about local dues and life- 
peerages, in comparison with the 
services of the Minister who, single- 
handed, averted a disgraceful peace 
in 1855. <A year ago, a nation, all 
but unanimous in a wise and gene- 
rous policy, looked almost in vain 
for a representative and a leader. 
The aristocracy of both the great 
parties sneered at the popular en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Disraeli, who must 
have been the guiding spirit of a 
Derbyite Government, had consti- 
tuted himself the avowed advocate 
of Russia in the press. Lord Aber- 
deen, a wise and able Minister in 
time of peace, had never concealed 
his disapproval of the war; while 
the most brilliant of his supporters, 
Mr. Gladstone, developed the asto- 
nishing paradox, that a justifiable 
war had come to a conclusion about 
the time of his own retirement from 
oftice, leaving its original authors at 
liberty to denounce and oppose the 
war of conquest which had strangely 
siademenl in the middle of the 
siege of Sebastopol. The House of 
Commons was informed by its most 
eloquent member that Russian ag- 
rt of a 
almost 


—— on Turkey was a 
rovidential scheme, an 
forgot that it had granted ten 
millions of taxes to enable the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


counteract the designs of Heaven. 
SirJames Graham naturally gave his 
adhesion to the course of action which 
might perhaps not be unpopular, 
while it had certainly the advantage 
of being ungenerous. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert mistook the flow of the 
stream by an error common to those 
who, neither feeling strongly nor 
thinking deeply, watch the bubbles 
on the surface without gauging the 
under-current. It is due to the 
accomplished ex-Secretary at War 
to admit that, unlike his friends and 
late colleagues, he retracted his de- 
clarations in favour of peace as soon 
as he was satisfied that they were 
odious to the nation. The Duke of 
Newcastle alone resolutely adhered 
to the policy which he had to the 
utmost of his power forwarded in 
office; but an unjust ciamour had 
for the time rendered it impossible 
that he should serve the country in 
any active capaci 


acity. 
n similar difficulties alarge party 
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had long been accustomed to look 
for guidance to the established leader 
of the Whigs. Lord John Russell's 
character for boldness had been 
somewhat exaggerated in Sydney 
Smith’s celevrated humourism on 
which it was principally founded ; 
for his occasional rashness in dealing 
with merely public interests had 
always been tempered by acommen- 
dable personal discretion. It is 
safer to take the command after the 
victory, than even to espouse the 
side which appears to be winning. 
On this ground Lord John Russell, 
although he declined to undertake 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, boldly 
coalesced with Lord George Ben- 
tinck to drive Sir Robert Peel from 
oflice as soon as that difficult and 
invidious task was accomplished. 
During the continuance of the 
Government which was established 
in 1846, the Premier on many occa- 
sions disappointed the confidence of 
his adherents. The summary ex- 
pulsion of Lord Palmerston at the 
end of 1852, gave the last blow to a 
tottering fabric. A year later, Lord 
John Russell, by his coalition with 
Lord Aberdeen, contributed to the 
formation of a Government which, 
but for the interruption of peace, 
would probably have proved itself the 
most prosperous as well as the most 
capable Ministzy of modern times. 
For a time the excluded Whig mal- 
contents extended to their former 
leader the expressions of discontent 
which were naturally called forth 
by a Ministry but partially repre- 
sented at Brooks’s. It was not 
until the eve of the war, that par- 
tisans began ominously to mutter 
that Lord Aberdeen’s backwardness 
and tenderness to Russia were 
strongly contrasted with the patri- 
otic enthusiasm of his most conside- 
rable colleague. The country at 
large heartily applauded the cele- 
brated oration which ended with the 
climax of ‘God defend the right;’ 
and on the other hand, only a few 
students penetrated through a volu- 
minous blue book to the dispatch 
in which Lord John Russell, with 
profuse expressions of deference, ad- 
mitted that the Emperor Nicholas 
had an undoubted mght to protect 
the Christian subjects of Turkey. 
During the summer of 1854, politi- 
cians behind the scenes were heard to 
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hintand toassert with increasing posi- 
tiveness, that Lord John had deter- 
mined to break up the Government ; 
but it was not until the opportunity 
afforded by the panic of the follow- 
ing winter, that the scandalous deser- 
tion of one of their number almost 
turned the tide of public feeling in 
favour of the retiring Ministers. 
Amidst the general burst of well- 
deserved contempt and indignation, 
a formidable body in the House of 
Commons still adhered to their ac- 
customed leader. It was thought, 
perhaps, that perfidy to strangers and 
aliens might still be compatible with 
fidelity to pure and non-coalescing 
Whigs. r. Fox, though he had 
not Stewed Lord North or the 
Grenvilles, always reserved his con- 
fidence and affection for the pure- 
blooded Greys and Fitzpatricks. 
Lord Palmerston therefore exhibited 
skill in parliamentary tactics, if not 
statesmanlike prudence, in selecting 
his most formidable rival for the con- 
fidential mission to Vienna, in combi- 
nation with a great Cabinet office. 
There seemed reason to hope that a 
second treason would at least be 
delayed, when the Whigs would bethe 
rincipal and immediate sufferers. 
hose who were jealous of Lord John 
Russell’s influence, were perhaps not 
deeply grieved atthe singularmethod 
by which he attempted, in the House 
of Commons, to conceal or to redeem 
his diplomatic failure ; but a large 
number of his followers at last re- 
nounced their allegiance to a leader 
who combined with parliamentary 
bluster at home, unbounded plia- 
bility at Vienna. It is not impossi- 
ble that Lord John Russell may yet 
once more succeed in his efforts to 
force himself to the head of the 
Government; but his former col- 
leagues will not readily trust him, 
and many of the secondary members 
of the administration have reason 
to fear his resentment. On the 
whole, it may be said, that at present 
the strength of the ex-Minister is 
greater in the House of Commons 
than in the country. His skill in 
the conduct of yatiementany busi- 
ness contrasts with the frequent 
errors of his successor ; and a gene- 
ral belief prevails, that a Ministry 
without an organized party follow- 
——— eventually fall. 
the spring, however, of 1855, 
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Lord John Russell's accession to 
ea was clearly impossible. Lord 

erby had admitted his own in- 
ability to form an administration 
without the assistance of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Lord Palmerston took pos- 
session of a post without a rival 
claimant ; and it cannot be said that 
in his foreign and warlike policy he 
has disappointed the expectations of 
the country. The regeneration of 
the army was in fact the work of 
time and of experience; but the 
Minister naturally profited by the 
renewal of public confidence, and 
by the contrast between his own 
successes and the misfortunes which 
had occurred under his predecessor. 
A juster and more important claim 
to the support of the country was 
derived from the general conviction 
that a Minister had for the first time 
begun to carry on the war in earnest. 
Lord Palmerston not only professed 
a disposition to inflict every possible 
injury on the enemy in the field; 
he also, with well-considered bold- 
ness, pointed to the possible conse- 
quence of a prolonged struggle in 
the revival of Polish independence. 
Lord Aberdeen had committed a 
double error in encouraging the 
enemy, while his earnest protesta- 
tions in favour of peace caused in- 
cessant irritation at home. The new 
Minister, who has since proved that 
he was by no means anxious to push 
the war to extremities, acted on the 
assumption that a pacific solution 
could only be secured by the vigo- 
rous prosecution of hostilities. It is 
to Lord Palmerston and Lord Cla- 
rendon that Europe is mainly in- 
debted for the precise and intelli- 
gible character of the proposals 
which have since been converted 
into a preliminary treaty. If Eng- 
land had been free to act without 
reference to allies, it may be doubt- 
ful whether any overtures from 
Vienna would have been sanctioned ; 
but under the actual circumstances, 
it was only possible to make the 
conditions o peace definite and 
satisfactory. The objects which 
were a few months since declared 
unattainable by all the most eloquent 
speakers in the House of Commons, 
have been fully conceded by Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Sidney Herbert and 
Lord John Russell, have staked 
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their reputation for statesmanlike 
judgment on the impossibility of 
securing the terms which will be 
developed in the Treaty of Paris. 
Lord Palmerston’s comparative 
claims to the confidence of the 
country are measured by the diffe- 
rence between the protocol approved 
by Lord John Russell, and the pre- 
liminaries signed by Lord Claren- 
don. 

It iscertain that if the war had con- 
tinued, the present Ministry would 
have been secure in the possession 
of office ; but the most experienced 
parliamentary tacticians have long 
confidently predicted that Lord 
Palmerston would fall with the res- 
toration of peace. The nation will 
be reluctant to see the statesman 
who has chiefly saved it from dis- 
appointment and disgrace, over- 
thrown in the moment ot his triumph 
by adversaries who would have been 

owerless if success had been de- 
ayed; but it must be admitted that 
appearances tend to confirm the pro- 
ecies of an early change. No 
iibiram long depend exclusively 
on gratitude for past achievements. 
The country has a right at every 
time to the best services of those 
public men who are most capable of 
the duties immediately required. 
Confusion in finance, carelessness in 
civil administration, want of skill in 
the conduct of parliamentary busi- 
ness, must be fatal to the most meri- 
torious Government. Since thecom- 
mencement of the present session, 
the Ministers have suffered frequent 
defeats, which have been in almost 
every instance deserved. On no 
previous epoch has the infatuation 
of creating unnecessary difficulties 
been more conspicuous or more uni- 
formly disastrous. The Wensley- 
dale peerage, the mode of advocacy 
adopted on the question of Local 
Dues, the proceedings in reference 
to the Crimean Commission, were all 
wanton andalmost inexcusable blun- 
ders. The modified assent of the 
Government to Sir William Clay’s 
Church-rate Bill was little more than 
a confession of weakness. Many rea- 
sons might be urged in favour of the 
abolition of the impost with or with- 
out compensation ; but the proposed 
reference of the question to each 
vestry on behalf of its own parish is 
an abdication by the legislature of its 
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proper duties. Fewserious reasoners 
recognise any objection of principle 
to the payment of an ancient tax, 
although the purposes to which it 
is applied may be distasteful to some 
of the contributors: but scruples, 
of the kind called conscientious, 
have been effectually stimulated, 
until a large number of ratepayers 
have persuaded themselves that they 
are really aggrieved by their liability 
to maintain the fabric and the ser- 
vices of the Church. The inter- 
ference of Parliament is required 
to put an end to an agitation of 
which all parties are weary. Strict 
justice is perhaps impracticable ; 
and statesmen are called upon 
either to devise a compromise, 
or by an exceptional exercise of 
supreme power to terminate a 
mischievous dispute. Sir G. Grey, 
on the other hand, proposes that 
the rate shall cease for ever in 
parishes where it shall have been 
consecutively refused during a given 
eriod. The Church will eventually 

e deprived of the whole subject- 
matter in dispute; but care is to be 
taken that the sacrifice shall be at- 
tended with the utmost possible 
amount of bitterness and vexation. 
Thetimorous rashnessof themeasure 
points to its origin at Lambeth ; but 
the Government cannot even quote 
the authority of the Primate for the 
feeble and awkward device which 
he abandoned almost as precipitately 
as he had suggested it. Lord John 
Russell will not find himself ham- 
pered in his future policy by the 
opposition which he offered to the 
impossible ministerial project. 

The experiment of a lite-peerage, 
conferred in virtue of an obsolete 
prerogative, still requires expla- 
nation. The Government cannot 
have desired to revolutionize the 
House of Lords, and Lord Lans- 
downe protested against any attempt 
to introduce an increased number 
of lawyers into the peerage. Some 
theorists were of opinion that the 
measure was justified on grounds 
of political expediency ; but not a 
voice was raised in support of the 


_ constitutional propriety of the pro- 


ceeding. Lord Grey’s resolutions 
contained as strong a censure on the 
Government as that which was in- 
vulved in the appointment of the 
Committee of Privileges and in their 
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Report. From the beginning of the 
debates to their close, not a single 
independent peer could be found to 
approve the issue of the Wensley- 
dale patent. The Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Granville may perlaps 
still entertain the belief that the 
measure which they defended was 
pom and legal; but they must 
have been fully satisfied that it was 
an error in Parliamentary tactics. 
The Duke of Argyll betrayed the 
careless indifference of his col- 
leagues by the confession that they 
had never been aware that they 
were raising a grave constitutional 
question. A vital innovation, pro- 
posed at random, could only end in 
merited defeat. 

The Bill for the abolition of Local 
Dues on Shipping was recommended 
by the substantial equity of its ob- 
ject, and it was founded on a report 
carefully prepared by a competent 
Commission. The attack which it 
involved on the privileges of power- 
ful corporations, while it provoked 
opposition, furnished the Govern- 
ment with an opportunity of exhi- 
biting aptitude and vigour. The 
measure would probably have been 
sanctioned by Sir Robert Peel; but 
if he had brought it forward as 
Minister, he would not have failed 
to carry it. Mr. Lowe’s inexpe- 
rience, the timidity of his colleagues, 
and the unaccountable sluggishness 
of the Manchester party, gave the 
Opposition and the Corporation of 
Liverpool a triumph which a child 
might have foreseen. The Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade 
mistook the House of Commons for 
a debating society, and amused him- 
self withthe enunciationof obnoxious 
paradoxes, when it was his business 
to secure votes for the Bill. All 
those who regard the vested rights 
of corporations were challenged to 
abandon their principles, or to main- 
tain the shipping dues of Liverpool. 
A leading supporter of the Govern- 
ment, who for once took an active 
part against the Ministerial policy, 
was taunted by Mr. Lowe with 
factious and unworthy motives. The 
dullest plodder on the Treasury 
bench would probably have done 
less mischief to his cause than the 
bold and accomplished debater who 
had forgotten the responsibilities of 
office. The members of the Cabinet 
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and the Prime Minister himself 
looked on in silence, if not with 
complacency, while their clever sub- 
ordinate was destroying his own 
influence, and rendering the success 
of their measure impossible. After 
the first day’s debate, the Govern- 
ment withdrew the Bill, without a 
word of explanation, as if for the 
purpose of a public acknowledg- 
ment of error. Some weeks later, 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, who had abstained from sup- 
porting Mr. Lowe, came forward 
with tardy reproaches to the 
Ministers for their abandonment of 
a salutary measure. 

The appointment of the Board of 
General Officers to inquire into the 
conduct of the persons inculpated by 
the Report of the Crimean Commis- 
sioners, may perhaps have been ex- 
pedient or necessary; but the cir- 
cumstances which transpired in the 
Parliamentary debates excited just 
and general dissatisfaction. Lord 
Panmure avowed his own responsi- 
bility for the appointment of General 
Airey in terms which, however 
positive, were really equivalent to 
an admission that the patronage of 
the general staff is cole exclusively 
in the Commander-in-Chief. At 
the same time, the Minister declared 
that he had never communicated 
to Lord Hardinge the Report which 
has raised universal doubts as to the 
fitness of the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral for his post. An acquittal or 
approval from the Board of Generals 
may possibly rehabilitate General 
Airey; but it can never justify an 
appointment which was made before 
the existing doubt was cleared up. 
Lord Panmure ought to have read 
the Report, and he ought to have 
given Lord Hardinge the means of 
judging of the fit exercise of his 
patronage. 

The Tales on the question 
was remarkable for the indiscretion 
displayed by many of the speakers 
in both Houses. The Commanders 
in-Chief expressed his confidence in 
the triumph of the inculpated gene- 
rals, in apparent forgetfulness that 
Sir J. M‘Neil and Colonel Tulloch 
are also on their trial. Mr. Peel 
fell into a similar error in the 
House of Commons. Sir De Lacy 
Evans condescended to expatiate on 
the alleged incapacity of a subordi- 
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nate officer, whose conduct is at 
present under trial; but the Go- 
vernment should have been espe- 
cially careful to abstain from the 
indication of any bias. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intervention seemed alone to 
save Lord Palmerston from the 
discredit of abandoning the Com- 
missioners whom he had himself 
— 
‘he promise of a Commission 
to inquire into the system of 
purchase in the army, holds out 
some prospéct of improvement in 
the service; but in this instance 
also the Government made the 
mistake of not assuming the initia- 
tive. The debate was one of the 
most instructive which has taken 
— during the session. It now 
egins to be understood that the 
uestion is not so much whether 
the officers of the army shall be 
taken from the upper classes of 
society, as whether they shall be 
paid for their services. The pur- 
chaser of a commission whose pay 
is merely equivalent to interest on 
his outlay, not unnaturally thinks 
that a readiness to expose his life 
in case of necessity is a sufficient 
consideration for the barren honour 
of wearing a uniform. There is 
nothing to prevent gentlemen from 
discharging military duties; but 
unpaid functionaries naturally sink 
into amateurs. Nearly every army 
in Europe is officered from the edu- 
cated classes; but the system of 
urchase is exclusively confined to 
ngland. The only serious diffi- 
culty to be apprehended in effecting 
a change, consists in the expense 
which must be incurred. The 
charge, however, on the nation will 
only accrue by degrees, and ‘the 
House of Commons will -not be in- 
disposed to make liberal provision 
for the alteration. 

The reputation of an English Mi- 
nistry depends more on strength of 
volition than on ae, in devis- 
ing legislative measures. In modern 
times, Governments have seldom 
brought forward proposals which 
were in themselves positively bad : 
but pellcueiendied machinery is 


useless when the motive power is” 


‘insufficient. Bills hastily drawn and 
slackly supported prove their au- 
thors to be deficient in the qualities 
which distinguish statesmen from 
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legislative theorists. Several per- 
sons might have framed budgets as 
skilful as those of Sir R. Peel and 
of Mr. Gladstone ; but the conver. 
sion to sound principles of Cabinets 
and Parliaments, was the achieve- 
ment of Ministers worthy of their 
position. Sir G. Grey’s success in 
carrying the second reading of the 
Police Bill, notwithstanding the 
noisy opposition of the corporations, 
may furnish his colleagues with a 
beneficial precedent. The praise 
attributed to Alexander, even by 
those who depreciated his fame, /e- 
liciter ausus vana contemnere, sums 
up a large portion of the qualities 
which are necessary for the govern- 
ment of mankind. An English 
statesman ought seldom or never to 
act until theoretical difficulties have 
been surmounted; but a measure, 
once brought forward, should be 
rarely and reluctantly withdrawn. 

The Solicitor-General’s Bill for the 
Abolition of the Testamentary Juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
will be exposed to serious obstacles, 
from the cireumstance that it is an 
experiment repeated after many 
failures. There is little difference 
of opinion as to the expediency of 
some similar measure, but no Go- 
vernment has yet been sufliciently 
in earnest to prevail over the oppo- 
sition naturally offered to a great 
legal change. The Ministerial ma- 
jority would be kept in better dis- 
cipline if the whip was more fre- 
quently and more systematically 
used. Too many questions are con- 
sidered open on the part of the Go- 
vernment, while Mr. Disraeli and 
his followers are always on the watch 
to snatch a casual victory. 

It may be doubted, after all the 
discussion which has taken place, 
whether the question of national 
education for the poorer classes is 
yet ripe for a final solution. There 
1s a strong presumption that, when 
the leaders of all parties seem to 
agree, the real difficulties of the case 
are kept, by tacit consent, in abey- 
ance. Lord J. Russell and Sir J. 
Pakington may exchange compli- 
ments with each other and with the 
Government, without removing the 
real and po scruples which 
restrain the various classes of the 
community from a cordial co-opera- 
tion. The resolutions on which the 
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House of Commons will debate in- 
volve the principle of a rate, and 
the House has recently determined 
by a considerable majority, that 
ratepayers ought to be exempted 
from contribution to objects incom- 
patible with their sectarian prepos- 
sessions. It is highly probable, 
indeed, that the opponents of 
church-rates may be inconsistent ; 
but it is, on the other hand, obvious 
that, if a rate implies the assent of 
the taxpayer, a Roman Catholic 
will object to support a Protestant 
schoolmaster more strongly than a 
Wesleyan would protest against lia- 
bility to repair the parish church. 
Lord J. Russell may perhaps do all 
that is practicable in giving an op- 
portunity for the friends of eduea- 
tion to proclaim their own enlight- 
ened and meritorious inclinations. 
In this instance the difficulty exists 
not in Parliament, but in the nation ; 
and statesmen are not called upon 
to accomplish by force objects which 
cannot be advantageously realized 
in opposition to the feelings of the 
people. The Ministerial bill for the 
appointment of a Vice-President of 
the Council, is one of those mea- 
sures which the supporters of a 
Government necessarily take upon 
trust. Notwithstanding the con- 
ventional doctrine which prevails in 
Parliament, it cannot be necessary to 
pay 4 privy-councillor two thousand 
a year that he may occupy one or 
two evenings of the session in bring- 
ing forward the estimates for edu- 
cation. The oflice of the President 
of the Council is at present almost 
a sinecure, unless the incumbent 
happens, like Lord John Russell or 
Lord Granville, to act as leader in 
the Commons or in the Lords. There 
are already two Cabinet Ministers 
without the pretence of official em- 
ployment ; and if the President of 
the Council requires assistance, Lord 
Harrowby or Mr. Baines are fully 
competent to relieve him of any por- 
tion of his easy functions. It must 
be assumed, however, that the Ca- 
binet is influenced by reasons more 
stringent than those which were put 
forward by Lord Granville and 
eagerly accepted by Lord Derby. 
It may probably be the intention of 
the Government to transfer to the 
newly-organized department the es- 
tablishments connected with art and 
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science, which are for the present 
under an anomalous arrangement 
maintained in connexion with the 
Boardof Trade. Imprudent attempts 
will possibly be made to establish 
official colleges or boards, under 
pretence of directing the Civil Ser- 
vice examinations. It is not likely 
that any professed supporters of the 
Ministry will attempt to oppose their 
recommendations on a question in- 
trinsically subordinate. Ifthe Bill is 
carried, the Council Office will direct 
the distribution of existing or future 
parliamentary grants to sehools, as 
well as to the Schools of Design, 
the Museum of Practical Geology, 
and other institutions of the same 
kind. The examinations for the Civil 
Service will practically fail under 
the control of the same department; 
and the Vice-President will by de- 
grees perhaps discover other func- 
tions in which to employ his ener- 
= It may be hoped that the 

abitual unpopularity of bureau- 
cratic government will long continue 
to secure the education of the upper 
and middle classes from official con- 
trol. In dealing with the mass of 
the population, the success of legis- 
lative experiments will in a great 
measure depend on the co-operation 
of the clergy, and of other religious 
teachers. “the introduction of the 
secular system into rural parishes 
would alienate the only class which 
is at present zealous in the cause of 
education ; and it is by no means 
certain that a Government school 
would flourish where it might ren- 
der the continuance of the existing 
school impossible. 

The most difficult question which 
awaits Lord Palmerston, or his sue- 
cessor, relates to the inevitable re- 
duction of the military and naval 
establishments. There will be a 
general concurrence of opinion in 
favour of maintaining an effective 
and numerous fleet. ‘The volunteer 
sailors of the present day, who have 
been trained in the service, are far 
superior in character and efficiency 
to those who have in former times 
been obtained from the mercantile 
marine. Some discontent will ne- 
cessarily exist among those officers 
whose prospects of promotion are 
interrupted by a return to peace 
establishments; but there will be 
no difficulty in procuring the assent 
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of the House of Commons to the 
plans which the Government may 
propose for the maintenance of the 
navy. The reduction of the army 
will involve far more complicated 
considerations ; and the statesman- 
like prudence of the Minister will, 
to a great extent, be tested by his 
success in dealing with the question. 
Above all things, it is necessary to 
avoid the temptation of deferring to 
cant or to clamour. One party will 
repeat that England is not a great 
military nation. On the other side, 
the disasters of the Crimea will be 
cited in proof of the dangers aris- 
ing from insufficient establishments. 
A wise Government will listen to 
neither. England is and ought to be, 
potentially, a great military power ; 
not, however, by squandering her 
resources in idle display, but by 
husbanding her strength until a fit 
occasion requires that it should be 
put forth. The losses in the Crimea 
may be traced to causes in a great 
measure unconnected with the com- 
paratively limited scale of the peace 
establishment; but it may be ad- 
mitted, that at the commencement 
of a war it is generally inexpedient 
to undertake a great offensive cam- 
paign. Two years may be consi- 
dereda reasonable period for develop- 
ing the military strength of the na- 
tion ; and within that time her army 
has been brought into a condition 
of material efficiency, which may well 
be the envy of Europe. The losses 
of the troops in the Crimea have 
lately fallen short of the mortality 
experienced by the Guards in 
London. It is believed that the 
condition of the French Contingent 
offers the most striking contrast to 
the flourishing state of the English 
army. 
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Those who complain that an in- 
efficient military force was main- 
tained during the long peace, must 
be understood to mean that larger 
sums ought to have been annually 
expended on thearmy. An increase 
of one million in the average es- 
timates from 1815 to 1854 would 
have been equivalent to sixty or 
seventy millions, in addition to the 
total loss of productive labour con- 
tributed to the country by several 
thousand men for a period of forty 
years. In other words, a more com- 
plete preparation for the Russian 
war would have cost as much as the 
war itself, in addition to an enormous 
waste of labour. No wise Govern- 
ment will throw away the means of 
greatness for the sake of proving, 
on some single occasion, that the 
country is already great. The 
scientific branches of the service 
ought to be maintained in perfect 
efficiency. Stores of all kinds should 
be provided, but not in immoderate 

uantities. The officers of the army 
should be encouraged to understand 
their duties ; and the proper autho- 
rities should know where to find, in 
case of need, a competent general 
and an instructed staf The nation 
may, after recent experience, be 
safely trusted to enter the ranks of 
the army when they are really 
wanted. The force originally des- 
patched to the Crimea immediately 
after the declaration of war, would 
have been amply sufficient to obviate 
all danger of invasion. For offensive 
operations, a preparation of several 
months may probably be necessary. 
With a swarming population, and 
with untold wealth, England will 
always be able to assert her rights 
against any foreign enemy. 





